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~ “Lhrougn the point eis drawn a line e, h, parallel 
to c,d, which two lines bound,the outward width of 


an m,.in which fpace all the other letters are contain- 
An pourbat tha trvgll + Ss ee ey vgvestuts ao ULiay 
three full ftrokes, at their proper diftances from each 
other, excepting one hair ftroke ; and between the 
extremities of the two firftis contained a perfect o, as alfo 
another between the extremities of the two laft, joining 
one into the other, as plainly appears in the Scheme. 
fis the other fimple or principal letter, and is begun 
/ at the point where the line d, h, croffes the left fide 
of the middle full ftroke at t, 


continued as f, ted lett 
i Steg enh ie 


). Night, that, if a line be drawn there 


“#43 maue oF a periect 0, and an 7 joined into the right 
fide of it, : 
is only the upper half of J; or of the ftraight full 


ftroke joined into the left fide of an o, 
Atl aise Uae LEAUEOO Gt Lids ULLAL. 


A Defcription of the Jecond Scheme, 

HIS contains only s and x, with an joined to the 
53; their height is the fame with the {mall letters 
in the other Scheme, as is evident by the figure; itis 
alfo apparent, that the diftance from 1 at the top of 
the 7, to 2 at the top of the s, is 10; divifions. . 
But that the s might have a more freeturn and noble 
{weep, it fwells out at 3, 14 divifion further ;_ making 
the diftance from thence, to the left fide of the full ftroke 
erot-thez, equal to the breadth of the » in the other ‘gem 
jeCion’ THs ERATOR rae ths the Zand s, is moi 
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_of it the £ me with the middle ftrokeofthes, ~~ 


OTe lat flroke of x, at 43 is extended fo far ta the 
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it will be perpendicula 
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A Defeription of the firft Scheme. 


\ HE linea, b, is the bafe on which the 
{mall letters {ftand: upon it is defcribed the 
equilateral Triangle, c,d, e 3 thus, extend 
a pair of compailes from c tod, and one 

foot refting in c, with the other the Arch f, d, f, is 
de{cribed ; then with the fame diftance, and one foot 
refting in e, is defcribed the Arch g, d, g; and 
where thefe Arches crofs each other, is the point, 
from whence if right lines be drawn to c, ande, an 
equilateral Triangle will be formed, as in the figure. 
Through the point d is drawn the lined, h, parallel to 
the bafe a, b, which limits the height of every {mall 
etter in the Projedtion. 

@., The fide c, d, is the flope of every letter whofe full 

etokes are right lines, 


|. ..The line c,.d,. is divided into 12 


j 


equal parts ; 
the fame divifions are alfo made from ¢ to e.: 

- ‘Through the point e is drawn a line e, h, parallel 
to,c, d, which two lines bound.the outward width of 
an m, in which fpace all the other letters are contain- 
ed, except the {mall s and x. 

_ One of thofe parts is the exa&t breadth of any per- 
fect full ftroke ; and 4% of thofe parts,: is the diftance — 
between any two perfect full ftrokes, in any letter 
whatfoever. 

Next is defcribed the lines i, k, and 1, m, at the . 
diftance of 11 of thefe parts, upon the flope, above 
and below the projected letter m, and limits the length 
of all thefe ftems, either above or below, that are 
ftraight in any letter. 

The line n, 0, and p, q, 


and 


are two of thofe parts dif- 
tant in the flope from the lines i,k, and 1, m, and 
limits the length of every ftem, above or below, that 
are turned round at the extremities, as of the long /, 

' N. B. In order to fhow how the letters depend upon 

' each. other, it will.be-neceffary, here to. inform. the 

learner, that only the.o, and the long /, are the fimple, 
or principal letters ; of which, and a itraight full ftroke, 

all the others are formed or compounded, except {mall 
s, and x, and part of & and e, 


Lo Trace cut or Form each Letter in the Proje&tion. 


QO is the moft fimple and principal letter in the whole 
Alphabet, and many more letters and ftrokes de. 
pend upon it, than any other ; therefore it ought 
‘> firit to be well underftood and well made ; but it is 
-a very difficult tafk to learn: Infomuch, that I 
have laboured 2 or 3 whole days with a young man, 
very defirous to learn, before he could be brought | 
“to make it in its due form ; tho’ that one letter was 
| his whole Bufinefs. However, I always found by 
* this method of teaching to make an o well in the 
| firft place (which perhaps is much better than any 
other, excepting with Children) that all the other 
letters, except sand x, may be learnt as perfeétly, 
with as much eafe, in the fame quantity of time. 
But ‘after all this, (how foon foever a young man 
may: learn to fhape his letters exaétly) if he does not 
, practife it fome confiderable time afterwards, with care 
‘in imitating a good example, as well as a matter’s 
watchful eye over him, attended with frequent re- 
marks, and a renewing of the former Inftru€tions ; he 


ae 


_ will never come to write lively, free, bold and regular, 
‘ftrokes, but even lofe in (perhaps a very little) time, 
' what *he’ had attained to, {o as to be little or no better 


f 
f 


for it: tho’ otherwife he might have been an excellent 
proficient. 

But to return: The breadth of the Projeétion is only 
three full ftrokes, at their proper diftances from each 
other, excepting one hair ftroke ; and between the 


eon 


3.then is turned round, to t 
and_continned downwards till. it joins 


ftroke, and fo 


L lette rade 


The Expranarion of the above PROJECTION: 
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7m has fuch an 
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. > pains as pennies 
doxptrese is gp Oe 


The lower part being exactly the reverfe of the upper, 
needs no farther defcription. 

The middle ftraight full flroke beginning at x, and 
ending as far below the {mall projected letters, i$ fo 
obvious, that it is needlefs to mention it here. 


/ is the ftraight full ftroke from x tos, or the upper 
half of /, joined to the left fide of the lower half sof 
the o in the right fide of the Proje&tion. 
is the fame, only fhorter, beginning at t or d,waht 
a tittle above it, as broad as the full ftroke, touching 
the line i, k. 
mz is the ftraight full ftroke d, c, joined to the upper i 
half of the o on the left; and that joined ats to the _ 
lower half of the o on the right fide of the Projection. ap 
J 
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Ne 


Or the ftraight full ftroke t, u,; may -be the firft ~~ 
ftroke of an 7, and the latter is obvious. 


@ is made of a perfect 0, 
fide of it, 

6 is only the upper half of 4 or of the ftraight full 
ftroke joined into the left fide of an o. 

¢ is only the greater part of the o on the left, beginning: 


at top, where it joins into the middle full ftroke, 
and ending a little below s. 

d is made of 2, and / joined into the right fide of it. 

é is part of o, with the additional ftroke trom y, to the 
top of the 0; it ends near s, 

f is the upper part of f, joined toa ftraight full ftroke 
below, and ending at the line 1, m, with a fmall 
ftroke croffing it from t tox; or it may begin at 7 


and an 7 joined into the right : 


. 


to bend forwards, turning round at the line Ps Gs 
and fo on according to the dotted line. 4 
& is made of 0, and the lower part of an /, from t, | 


joined into the right fide of it. 
4 is made of a ftraight ftroke, or the part of /above t, 
joined to the beginning of the letter x, 
J is that part of / below t, having a tittle above. 


below Ieee 


like that of thei, ~~~ Seamer ae 

& is the fame. with 4, only it turns inward from the full 
below z, till it reaches fomewhat nears; and from 
thence it turns outwards into the full ftroke again. 

affinity with the ftrokes of an x, that it 

needs no further defcription, © =: 9° = 

p is made of a ftraight full ftroke from t downwards, 
joined into the left fide of an 0; or from u down 
wards added to the firft ftroke of an x. 4 = 

q is made of the firft o joined into the middle flraight 
full ftroke from t downwards. - 

ris part of the firft x, fo far as the point where ¢ be- 
gins, a little below t. 

¢ is part of J, from w downwards. - 
i ’s joined ; the firft beginning at d, the fec 


nd 


% 18 twoz 
at t. Tom eh 

«wv is made of the firft 2, the laft ftroke being extended” 
to the height of the other, near z. 

v is the latter part of a w. 

x is only two larger halves of two o’s joined. 

J is the firft 7, joined to the ftraight full ftroke of the 
lower part of /; from t ; but generally it begins : 


with a fmall oval turn, like the turn at topinthe _ 
middle of an wy only nat fo wados wey iy res Myths > aa 


have commonly the fame beginning ftroke, 


The reader may further obferve, that as the upper 
part of the left fide of an 0, and the lower part of the : 
right fide of the fame, reprefent their hair ftrokes, 
which they are not, (being imperfect fulls) therefore [ 
aflign, either the middle of this ftroke, or the right 
fide thereof, for the hair or joining flroke between all 
ftraight full ftrokes at this diftance. 
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PREFACE. 


'N compiling itis little Treatife, I have 
endeavoured to offer fuch practical Re- 
marks as may not only be ufeful to 
Boys of upper Forms, but likewife to thofe 
grown Perfons who, perhaps from an in- 
judicious Practice and wrong Information 
early fuggefted to them, may labour un- 
der many Inconveniences and ObftruGi- 
ons, in the Art of Writing, of which they 
may not poilibly be aware. I am fenfi- 
ble how extremely difficult it is, even in the 
beft Defigns, to efcape the Captice and 
Malevolence of thofe, who fancy it their 
-Intereft to keep others in a long Dependence 
upen themfelves. I thall be well fatisfied, 
notwithftanding the Cenfure and Obloguy of 
fuch Men, if my Defign meet with the Fa- 
vour of the Candid and Ingenious, who, I 
would hope, upon a fufficient Trial, will find 
the Methods’ here propofed calculated for 
their Benefit and Amufement. 
For this Purpofe I thought it neceffary to 
confider every HanD*pDisTincTLY; be- 
Ore A caufe 
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* I would be underftood by this common Term, as 
I go along, not that Member of the Budy by which 
We > 


Civ) 

caufe the Rules, which are juftly laid down 
for a particular Hand, will certainly never 
be expedient for every Hand. I have there-, 
fore treated of them all as they are now uled, 
and though I have been explicit in fome, (and 
particularly in the Formation of the GREEK 
Charaéters, that the Penman, and Boys in- 
tended for: a Courle of Claffical Learning, 
might be acquainted with the moft elegant 
and expeditious Method) yet I apprehend 
that the many Remarks, on that Head, will 
not be deemed fuperfluous. And, I would 
hope alfo that, as a tedious Prolixity is pur- 
pofely fhunned, I have not run into the 
other Extreme, an unintelligibie Concifenefs : 
I would in this refpe®, thun ite and keep 
clear of Charybdis. 
It is not impoflible but that fome Objec- 
tions may be raifed to the Precifion recom- 
mended in this little Treatife ; as, that no 
fiarm or Inconvenience would enfue, if 
greater Libertt:s were allowed in_ the For- 
mation of Characters. Every one, who has 
feen antient MSS, muft confefs that too little 
Precifion has been obferved already among 
Penmen, unlefs they fhould write what 

others 


rere cere 


we write, but every particular Species of Writing — 
performed thereby. We feem to have adopted this 
to exprefs the Writing itfelf from the Romans; thus 
Cicero, Cognovit MANUM et fignum fuum. Vide 


Goow. Rom. Hift. Libs III. Seat. 1 


pon 

others might not read. The Ufe of Charace 
‘ters is to ancy: Words, through the Me- 
dium of the Eye, as Words convey corre- 
{pondent Ideas, by means of the Ear, to 
the Mind. Therefore, as our Minds re- 
quire clear and fignificant Ideas, in their 
Acts of Perception, in order to reafon and 
determine with Propriety ; furely it muft be 
expedient from the Characters, which, com- 
_ pacted, form the Vehicles oF thofe Ideas, 
fhould alfo be evident and perfpicuous, But, 
if they be left to arbitrary Fancy, and ev very 
Writer may ufe them as he pleates, the Con- 
fequence is (as it has already been) that the 
fubfequent Ages will be unable to read 
what the prefent has written. Thus, the 
Characters of Britain, that now és, may 
be to Pofterity as unintelligible, as the 
Palmyrene, Phenician, or any. other antient 
Symbols are to us, 

And hath not every Art its prefcribed’ 
Rules, the Breach of which is efteemed [g- — 
norance? Doth not Architecture, which alike 
depends upon the Eye, confine itfelf to the 
moft exact Proportions ? And doth not a 
perfect Symmetry recommend itfelf to and 
command the pleafed Attention of every 
Beholder ? Doubtlefs it muft. And Cha- 
racters admit of Proportion as well as the 
Shafts of a Column, or the Embellith- 
ments of an Entablature. A Piece. of Pen- 
manthip, correctly performed, gives the Eye 

Ay 2 ee 


(-vi ) 
a real Pleafure, and the moft: cenforious 
cannot but commend. 

Now, it muft be acknowledged, that qe 
Ufe of the Pen is as meceffary as it can be 
wuverjal; and that, as the moft fimple Cha- 
racters muit be mot ufeful becaufe mott 
eafily exprefled, all Complications ought to be 
avoided, as well becaufe they are /onger in 
performing, as ambiguous when performed *.- 
Whatever. tends to caufe one Letter.to be 
miftaken for another, however allowable:in 
ornamental, ought to be excluded from 
ufeful Writing. - Nor. is it neceflary, I pre- 
fume, to affign many Keafons ; every one, 
who acts upon the Theatre of bufinefs, can 
determine the Confeguences. And as Pro- 
_-vidence, in a wife and wonderful Manner, 
has varied in Men the Formation of the 
fame Characters as much as their Faces, fo 
the important Diftin@ion may be maintain- 
ed, in the very beft Penmen, though all of 
them fhould write in one Mode and in one 
Proportion. This Difference will appear.in 
a more ftriking View, when we coniider the 

Sim- 
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* T would not be thought. in this Place, to obje& 
againft Contractions, &c. efpecially thofe* of the an- 
tient Charafters, being Avowz, becaufe then we fhould 
exclude ourfelves from an Acquaintance with, fome 
valuable Authors who have ufed them ; but it may be 
neceflary, as it is to be withed, that fach a Ufege 
might be difcontinued; except in Stenogray hical Per- 
folmidinkes! where the Prattice 1 is efiential, 


( vit ) 

Simplicity of that Form of Writing, employ- 
ed in Bufinefs, that although each Letter is. 
attended with fuch Eafe of Conftruction, 
yet it is an infuperable Difficulty to write 
exactly after the Copy of another Man, or 
indeed to take a ke Copy of what we our- 
felves have written. — 

Simple Charaéters are eligible, not only 
for the Sake of Facility but of Expedition. 
The Antients feem to have been fenfible of 
this, and therefore we find moft of their 
Alphabets confifting of Characters very plain,, 
ebvious and fimple. Indeed, it might be 
faid, their (Materials * compelled them to 
make fuch Characters, .becaufe, inftead of 
what we ufe, or the Bark of a Shrub and. 
Parchment afterwards ufed +, they employ- 

ne See ed 


_ * & Men wrote at firft on Palm-tree Leaves; af- 
* terwards on the Rinds of certain Trees ; afterwards 
¢ public Monuments were recorded. in Volumes or 
‘ Rolls of Lead; at laft, private Matters on fine Lin-- 
«nen or Wax.” Goda. Rom: Laas Table Sete 1, 

+ The Shrab was of Ecyptian Growth and called 
Papyrus, from whence our Term Paper for what we 
write on, though of a different Conftru€tion. Shortly, 
after its Invention, Pro/emy King of Egypt prohibited 
the common making of it, on account of the Emulation 
which fubfifted betwixt him and Eumenes King of Perga- 
mus in their refpective Libraries. Eumenes (tho’ fome 
affirm it to be of more antient Ufage) fhortly after in- 
vented Parchment, calling it from the. Place Perga- 
mena. The Romans then ufed the cerate tabule, So 
Plin. Lib. XIII. Cap. V1. cited by Godevyn in Rom, 
iif. Lib. III. Se&t. 1, . See alfo Hor. Sat. Lib, L 
et, in Notis Dac. Quint. Lib. X. Cap. 4, Ge, 


g: 


{( vari \) 
ed: (ceratae tabula “ Tables rubbed overtw ich 
Wax, on which they decy phered with a Sty- 
lus or Inttrument, pointed at one End and ob- ’ 
tufe at the ciierni Or, for Purpofes more 
memorative, they engraved * in Stone, Me- 
tal, or other durable Materials. But if 
fimple Characters were found neceflary for 
Difpatch, in fuch a difadvantageous. Situa- 
tion, with what Facility and Expedition muft 
they now be executed, when we employ an 
Jnitrument as fimple in Mechanifm as any 
Character can befor Infcription ; efpecially, 
if we recollect, that we only mark what they 
mutt engrave : 2 
Our Prefent Defign therefore treats of 
Tue pest MertrHops OF MAKING, HOLD- 
ING AND MOVING THE Pen, so as TO DE- 
SCRIBE THE FAIREST AND MOST LEGIBLE 
CHARACTERS, ACCORDING TQ THE KNOWN 
AND ESTABLISHED see or THE Mo- 
DERNS. 
it mutt be eonfedea that there are not 
wanting an enormous Multitude of Pieces, 
(many of which are meritorious ) propofed to 
us as Examples to copy after. But, as I have 
not feen any diftinct Treatife as a Directory 
or Affittant throughout the various Horms of 
Pen- 


* Thus rpaloes eked ftenified, not feribo, for 
Which it is now ufed, but ix/cu/po; and the Inftra- 
ment for engraving (from ypdpa) was ‘called ypxgls or 
xpapcov, in Latin Stylus, i €, the Graver. 
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Behicanicie ; and as the Man, whe does not 
underftand the Principles or E lements of the 
Art he profeffes, is but as an Empiric in 
Medicine, 1 humbly apprehend fomething 
of this Kind the more neceflary. 
With regard to the Inftructien of others, 
1 am fufficiently convinced what unremitted 
Labour and fatiguing Diligence careful 
Mafters muft take upon themfelves, not only 
to fow the Seeds of right Inftructien, but alfo 
to eradicate the pernicious Weeds of bad Ha- 
bits: Nor ts this required in any thing more 
than in the Art of Writing, » And yet, after 
all their Pains, it often happens, that they 
can neither reap SatisfaGtion from the Parent, 
nor Credit from the Child. An over-ween- 
ing Opinion of Genius in the Pupil, where 
poftibly it may not bea little defective, com- 
monly infers(in the Minds of many Parents}. 
from the little Progreis made, either a want 
of Care or Capacity in the Teacher, how- 
ever ableand induftrious. In fucha cafe, be 
itright or wrong, all the mighty Blame muft 
refi with. the Mafter, and the poor dear 
Child, though an unimproveable Lump of 
Dulnefs, muft be reputed, through fond 
Partiality, inculpable. 7 
As te thofe who, having done with 
Schools, would improve themfelves in. 
this neceflary Art; I have had a particular 
Regard, in the Compofition of this little 
OW ork, to what may be neceflary for their 
7 | Inftruc- 


Beate 

Inftruftion. | For this Reafon I have treated 
of the feveral Modes of Writing with the 
greater Perfpicuity, and, to render the At- 
tempts of fuch Readers the more fuccefsful, 
have endeavoured to point out the neceflary 
Connexion betwixt the Mind and the Fingers, 
and betwixt thefe and the Pex. For as the 
Pen receives its Motion from the Fingers, 
and cannot defcribe with Propriety unlefs it 
be properly impelled by them, fo the Fin- 
gers are inftrumentally fubject to the Mind, 
and only in Proportion as that admits and 
retains juft Ideas of good Charaters, can 
thefe be enabled to execute them. Without 
fixing fuch Ideas (which indeed are only at- 
tainable by knowing and obferving the right 
Proportions and DiftinGions of Characters) 
a Learner may blunder on and wafte much 
of his Vime and Paper to very little Purpofe. 
We all know that, in other Matters, not fo 
much the Quantity as the Quality deter- 
mines intrinfic Worth ; and fo in Writing, 
not the Multitude of Letters made, but the 
Mamer in which they are made, conftitutes 
good Penmanthip. And if it be thus in the 
End, it. neceffarity muft in thofe Means by 
which that Find is to be attained. To this 
may be added, the longer a Learner accuf- 
toms himfelf to a bad Mode of Writing, 
with ‘the more’ Difficulty is he to be reco- 
vered to a goodone. Flabits, whether pto- 
per or improper, are not to be altered with 
cafe’ ; and therefore it muft be undoubtedly 

right. 


(x1) 
right to affume .early.a. confiftent Method, 
that, by Pra¢tice, may. be) acquired a jut 
Habit of writing with Freedom, SMI RETHANG 
and Elegance. . 

But poflibly. it may be. enquired by fome, 

more fordid than 1 ig ea Are we. not.to 
write but with fuch Accuracy ? I might an- 
{wer, that the greateft Accuracy. fhould be 
~ attended to by thofe who are learning, or 
thofe who are feacting others, to write ; 
becaufe, in. the firft place, if Pupils are early, 
initiated in the beft Method, and taught to 
defcribe the beft Characters ithe eblataee a 
they acquire an Habit of clear intelligible 
Writing, as well as a defirable Facility and 
Expedition, not otherwife attainable. And, 
- fecondly, if Teachers adhere not. to thete 
Peculiarities of good Writing, it is impoffi- 
ble that they fhould teach them to others, or 
write correctly themfelves. Add to all this, 
the ‘Commendation of fair Charaéters, whe- 
ther confidered in the TranfaGiion of Bu/fi- 
ne[s, the Communication of Correfpondence, 
or the Labours of the Study. 

There are others who objet the Ufe of 
any of the black Hands,~ ae German Text, 
é5'c. alledging, ‘* That they ipoil the young 
** Learner’s Round Hand, giving it a Stiff- 
** nefs which ought to be avoided.” In op- 
pofitien to fuch an Objegtion, I would place 
all the accomplifhed Penmen in the World, 


as fo many Inftances to contradict it. Not 


that 
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that I am forfetting a Boy Copies of Engro/- 
Jing wefore he knows how to write a good 
Line in the Round Hands ; but 1 would affert 
it neceflary, after he has attained a tolerable 
Execution of them, to inftruét him in the 
others, if he be defigned to be perfect in any 
Hand. As in Arithmetic, the more Rules 
a Pupil acquires, the more perfect he will be 
in any he has acquired ; fo the Attainment 
of one Hand in Writing is an Improve- 
ment of another already attained. How far 
this little Work of mine may conduce to fo 
valuable a Purpofe, is not for me to deter- 
mine. To thole therefore who are concerned 
in the Teaching of others, or to the Expe- 
rience of thofe who either have or may ufe 
them, I fubmit the fucceeding Pages ; and, 
if I might be permitted to name myfelf, as 
T have experienced the Utility of the Me- 
thod here exhibited, with the greater Confi- 
dence and Affurance of Succes, I can recom- 
mend it to others. E 

Let me add what, with Pleafure, I have 
often obferved; great has been the Improve- 
ment made in the Art of Writing, within 
the two Jaft Centuries, and efpecially fince 
the Round-Hands have been adopted by 
our Schools and Counting-Houfes.—Hands, 
eminently beautiful in themfelves, when 
juftly performed, and, by the Conjundtion 
of their Characters, rendered remarkably 
expeditious. What greater Improvements re- 
— main 
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main to be made, and to how fuperior a Des 
gree this Art may be carried, Time and Inz 
duftry may determine, It is not however 
impoffible but that the xex¢ Century may as 
far exceed this, as this has exceeded the laf: 
Or that, when Methads more aclyantagenus 
may be difcovered, thefe may be thrown 
afide as ufelefs or obfolete... © 
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Lately Bublif d, for the Uf of. Youth in general, 
and fild by G. Keith, za Gracechurch- Street, 
new Editions with neat Copper-plates.. 


L N.HLE Art of Drawing and Painting in 

i Water. Colours ; wherein the Principles 
of Drawing are laid down after a natural and ealy 
Manner, and Youth direéted in every thing that 
relates to this ufeful Art, according to the Practice 
of the beft. Mafters, wid familiar Dire&tions to 
delineate Views and Profpects, and curious Re- 
ceipts for Painters, Statuaries, Founders, £S-¢.. as 
well as Infructions for preparing, mixing, and 
managing all Sorts of Water- “colours, éc. Price 
One Shilling, 

Il.-The Art of Drawing in PerfpeCtive : To 
which is added, The Art of Painting upon Glafs, 
and Drawing in Crayons; with Directions for 
making them after the French and ftalian Man- 


ner: Alfo the Art ee Etching and Japanning upon 
Wood, Metal, &c. Price One Shilling. 

Hit. tia for Children: Or, A Short 
and Kafy Method of Teaching and Learning 
Geography, in eafy Leflons, by way of Queftion 
and Anfwer. Price Oue Shilling and Six-pence, 
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Of WRITING ix general. - 
(7 RITING is the Medium, by which 


our Ideas have Communication with 
others’ Ideas, and indeed our own recent 
Thoughts, otherwife ecafed, with our prefent. And 
as the Hand muft be guided by the Mind, if the 
Mind has not a clear Perception of any Mode of 
Writing, it follows that the Hand cannot have a 
proper #étion according tothat Mode. Teachers of 
others fhould therefore, however it may have been 
neglected, labour to imprefs the beft Forms of 
Character, and the beit Methodof Execution, up- 
on their Pupils’ Minds, that they may exprefs: fy- 
nonimous Reprefentations with their Hands. As 
the bet Dialect, in Elocution, is acquired by Imi- 
tation of the mo/? correct Speakers, fo the fine/? 
Hand, in Writing, muft be obtained by a good 
Attention to, and clofe Imitation of, the beft //ri- 
ters. In order, therefore, to attain fo defirable 
an End, we mutt confider the Charaéfers which 
we write, their Proportion, the bef Akthod of 
: B framing 
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raming that Proportion, and, as we go along, if 
may not be improper to fay fomething of the Ma-~ 
terials and Implements of Writing. 


Scocrul -CHARACT BR Ss. 


A CHARACTER is a plain AZaré made at one 
Operation or Motion of the Pen *, 

Of Characters there is a great Variety, fome pee 
culiar to one Hand or. Form of Writing, fome to 
another. Therefore to write well in any particu- 
lar Hand we muft defcribe the beft Characters be- 
longing to that Hand. | / 


SECT. IL PROPOR ION, 


Every Letter or Character muft- have a due 
Proportion or Shape, or it would, through arbi- 
trary Practice, be expofed, to fuch Alterations, as) 
would make it ceafe to bea Letter or.a.Charac- 
ter intelligible to others, which is its chief Ute, 
Hence appears the’ Neceflity of fome Standard or 
eftablifhed Mode of Writing, that our Ideas by 
certain Marks may be rightly conveyed.to others, 
orto our own Underftandings. Let this fuffice 
for Charaéters and their Proportion in general, 
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* This is faid of Characters in general, without 
defcending to any particular Alphabet. ‘The Eng- 
life Alphabet confitts of twenty-four Letters, (though 
fome of the learned Langudges, have not fo many) 
which may be arranged’ into 620, 448,401, 7325 
239; 439,: 360,000. different. Combinations.. ‘This 
Invefligation, more curious than ufeful, is eafily per- 
formed by. thefe who underftand the Power of Num- 
bers, by a Series of imple Multiplications. C/awius 
the Jefuit, as cited by Mafiy in his Origin of Leteers, 
pg. feems to have made an erroneous Calculation. - 

4 
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Seer, II. PARTICULAR CHARACTERS. 
The Hands or particular Forms of Charafters, 
ufeful and ornamental, now moft ufed, are, the 
Rounp Hanp, I[raLrran Hann, O_tp ENGrisH 
Text, GerMan Text, Square’ Text, En- 
-.Grossinc Hanps, RoMAN, GREEK, and HE- 
- BREW Characters. 
Each of thefe I intend to treat of in order, to- 
getber with the Method of writing them. 
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Shall not treat of this Geometrically, Beéwehte 
I whatever Speculation may derive from it, 
Ufe receives nothing. It does not contribute to 
a majfterly Execution of any jutt Proportions, but 
“it often —_ and perplexes the Hand and Idea 
ofthe Writer * 

Tn writing this Hs nd, let the Slope be incl 
ining to your Right-hand, eafy and graceful. It 
- jyof ttle Matter whether the Inclination of the 

Stroke be 58, 60, or 62 Degrees, fince it is im- 
pofiible for any to write in either, to any Degree 
of Certainty, without Lines. This however 
-muft beattended to, thatthe Slope and inclination 
of every Letter, and particularly the more up- 
. : 2 : right 

x Here, i if I saabt prefume, I would fuggeita Cau- 

tion to the Teacher, not to permit his Pupils to feribble 
over 2 great deal, but to write a /itt/e to fome Purpofe. 
Nor. fhould they be fuffered to write too fa/?, nor to 
ufe b2fy Motions of the Pen ; for @ feady certain Same- 
nefi of Preffure can alone accomplith good Writing, either 
by the Matter or Scholar, 


ee 
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right Letters, muft be as nearly the fame as the moft 
difcerning Eye can difcover. For if one Letter 
be made in a more upright Situation than another, 
the whole Line is fpoiled, though the Form of the 
Letters be made never fo correeét in other refpects. 

The Pen'aught not to be held too clofe to the 
Nib, for in that Cafe the Fingers cannot be ex- 
erted with fuch Freedom. Half an Inch (or per- 
haps three-quarters) will be the neareft Diftance 
we fhould allow the Fingers to approach to the 
Nib, and efpecially to young Pupils, who are not 
always very careful in preferving their Paper or 
Book from Blots and Sciling. 

When a Stroke is once performed, no Addition 
‘ fhould be mace to it, as it very rarely fucceeds, 
and, if it did ferve, the Practice is mot Writing, 
but Drawing or Daubing. 

Many People, and efpecially fome Foreigners, 
initead of making the whole Spring in Writing 
contift in the Motion of their two Fore-fingers and 
theic Thumb, have an irkfome Cuftom of ju/tling 
their whole Eland up and down the Paper, in form- 
ing the afcending and defcending Strokes of every 
Letter. No Piece of Penmanfhip, thus performed, 
can be worth looking at, for, befides the difadvan - 
tageous. Manner, the Writer’s Arm is in fuch 
continual Agitation, that fearce a Stroke can be 
made clear, and confequently not corred. 

The Capital Letters fhould, in my Opinion, 
to appear graceful, rather exceed double the Height 
of the common ordinary ones; but the 4, d, f, 
£5~P a Jo—hy Ayihg- Ga fy: yf the fmall Lou if 
they afcend, thould be juft double the Height of the 
a, M, n, or any of that Clafs : And if they de- 
feend, juft*as low; fo that, for inftance, the f, 
and /, will be Nia’ thirds longer than an m, of 
which ‘One-third will be adove, and the other belie 


the Line.’ “The ¢ alone at be excepted, which 
fhouid 
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theuld arife but One-fixth above the Line, and be 
interfeGted by a fine Stroke jutt half that Space. 
Many People, whofe Hands do not appear at 
firft Sight contemptible, are not aware of the Im- 
propriety of beginning'the Top of a Letter thick 
and /frong, and then near the Bottom before they 
‘afcend the fine Stroke, decline that. Thicknefs. 
This muft be avoided, if we fludy Correcinefs. 
Some run into the other Extreme,’ and the Tops 
‘of their Letters have fine Points and thick difagree- 
able Bottoms.. Others again form a Thicknefs 
‘in the Middle, while éither Extreme, like a Co- 
nic Spindle, is weak and pointed: And many 
(efpecially thofe who, from much Practice of the 
-Greek or the Law-hands, would turn. to this) 
imake the Thickne/s of the Letter, when they fhould 
-form, their next jime Stroke. But every Letter 
-fhould, after its irft fine Stroke is made, defcend 
-with an™even, eafy Thicknefs, till it afeends in 
its laft fine Stroke, or is continued to the Forma- 
tion of the fucceeding Letter. . 

With regard to the Thicknefs of the defcend- 
ing Strokes, I would recommend it to be One- 
third, or rather more than the Diflance betwixt 
- the main Strokes of every Letter ; as for Inftanée, 
“gnm, or m But this will admit of Variation, 
according to the Hand of the Perfon; for in fome 
a more flender Proportion appeaercs graceful ag a 
ftronger does correc inothers. Not unlike the 
. Orders of ArchiteGiure, in which the Ty/ean and 
_ Doric appear as firm: and fubftantial, as) the 
Tonic, Corinthian, and -Compo/ftie, frike the Bye 
* with their Delicacy and Elegance. Iwould only 
recommend an watform T hicknefs,. not only in 
one Piece; but in every Attempt of Writing, fince 
I know how tnuch it will contribute to Correct-- 
nefs, after repeated Trials, Let me add, that, 
if the Perfon would write for Engraving and 
BR 3 does 
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does not attend to fuch Correcinefs, what poffi- 
bly appeared pleafing to the Eye.at firft, will after 
the Graver appear but very contemptibly. 

The Diitance, betwixt. Word and Word is 
fometimes not fufiiciently regarded. Let that be 
only the Space which ana, or a, of the fame Di- 
menfion with thofe Letters in the Line, would 

-occupy if it were neceflary to place them. 

. Young Learners, I have often obferved, ac- 
quire an Habit of making the laft Stroke of the 
fmall r iverted from the Middle, like the laft 

Stroke of av. To avoid this Inaccuracy they 
fhould be dire€ted to carry the leading Stroke, 
from the Middle, as though they were going to 
-make.anm or , and, when they have reached the 
upper Line, not to bri ng the Pen over to forma 
kind of Loop, but to fake a fhort Defcent, bear- 
ing it ighter till it terminates in a fine Stroke, 

‘Thefe are the moft material. Dire@iéns which 
occur to mein writing this beautiful Hand, with 
Propriety and Elegance. As the Jarge Round Text 
is derived from it. and cannot.be confidered as a 
difinét Hand, the fame Directions: will ferve. 
‘The running Hand, {o well adapted to Bufinefs, 
fprings fromthe fame Source, though indeed it ad- 
mits of a greater Latitude, with refpect to the 
Obfervation of any prefcribed Rules. It fhould 
however to young Pupils, and others learning: 
to write, be diminiihed of all that Redundancy: 
of Flourifh and Striking with which many ufe it ;. 
and may be either more contracted or widened, 

in the Diftance of its Letters) as the Writer 
fhall pleafe. But if it be written too clofe, one 
great End of its Ufe is loft ; I mean Swiftne/s - 
as, on the other hand, if its Width be too ex- 
tended, its Corredine/s. 

From the Observation of thefe neceffary He 
tortions which School-Mafters fhould, if they 

alm. 
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aim at any Perfection, inculcate with the ufmof 
Care and Diligence, we will now, as_propofed,. 
offer fome Hints on the Means ufed in attaining 
‘toa mafterly Execution of this neceflary Art. 

Let the Licur, by which the Perfon writes, 
come from the Left-hand, otherwife the Pen gives 
a difagreeable Shade to that part of the Paper 
where the Eye muft: be fixed. The Seat mutt 
be fo conftructed as to be ea/y (for it is impoffible 
to write well in an uneafy Situation): and of fich 
an Height that the Perfon’s Legs may neither be 
hanging nor thrown too much out.. The lower 
-Part of the Desx fhould be juft as high as. the: 
Writer’s Elbow, when he or the fits on the Seat, 
and the Hand is lifted up. Let the Teacher be’ 
always careful to. direct the Pupil never to lean: 
with his Stomach on the Defk, fince it is not only: 
prejudicial to Health but obffructive to good Writing. 
The Paper, inthis and the Italian Hand, thould: 

-be placed fomewhat awry, and inclining.a little to. 
the /eft Hand. The more the Penman inclines. 
«his Paper to the Left, the greater will be the Slope: 
of his Writing to the Right. Let the Writer 
be feated exactly. before the Defk, with doth El-. 
bows upon it, refting lightly uponthem. Inthis 
Situation, the Writer not only is capable of exer- 
-cifing his Pen with £a/e but with Freedom; and 
to bold out for many Hours together, with lefs 
Fatigue thancan be imagined*. : 
| Thus. 


* This is a very confiderable Objection to the 
“Method which fome ufe of keeping the Elbow of the 
right Arm clofe to. the Side in writing, in whieh 
Situation they muft futtain, in the Coarfe of a few 
Hours, great Wearinefs: But this is not all that 
might be objected, for the Palpitation of the Heart, 
and the Motion of the Lungs in breathing continu- 


ally, 
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Thus provided witha good Light, an’ eafy- sfloping 
Defky and in. a proper Situation we are ready to 
exercife the Pen, which ought to'be good, ot our 
Expectations of fine Writing aré in vain. Some 
ufe Pens made from Quills that have been ¢lari- 
fied, éc. (which are undoubtedly the bef for Bue 
finefs) but-I would rather choofe; for my own 
Part, an o/d Quill dropped fromthe Goofe whéh 
fully ripe. ‘A ftek the Fil'on the Outfide is fcraped 
‘off with the Back of the Penknife, let the Pith be 
‘extracted from within. “And in’ making the Pen, 
“if Care be not taken, the Split will gape or open, 
and confequently thie Pe will be good for but 
little; but when it! is five and clear, as may be 
eafily: féen, then proceéd to draw it to a Pozi} fo 
that, on each Side of the Split, the Shoulders 6F 
‘the, Nib may be equal. Then with one Preflareéf 
the Knife, let the N75 be hade'as exactly fquare and 
even as poflible, and not, as many do, one Side of 
the Pen for this "Hand lohget than’ the other. Only 
‘Jet it be obferved, that the Length or Shortne/s of . 
“the Pen’s Shoulders, muft be as the W titer beats 
or of ligh¥-apon his Pen.” 

‘T-would,’ in this Place, jut drop an Hine | upon 
the PenkNird and Ink, which are very effential 
7 ee to effet our Purpofe. 

If the Knife be'not pieerves froma rough Habe, 
‘it will be impofible to make a clean-pointed Pen 

wish it; and if the Blade be dull one muft expect 
a 
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ally, catife an Heaving of the Body, which, by its At- 
tachment is néceflarily communicated to the Arm, 
that’carinot be: preferved in too firm or too fteady a 
Pofitidn. People, who write much, neither do’ nor 
can maintain {uch a Situation for any Time. Eafe 
diGates a diferent Praftice’; aid, without Eaie in the 


Poflure of the Body, no good Performance can te- 
fonably be expected, 
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a mangled Quill and a lame Performance.. Thé 
Writer might find the Advantage of having two 
Knives, the one for /haping, and the other for 2i5- 
ting his Pens; the latter of which cannot have 
too fine or too keen an Edge, fince the Excellence 
of the Pen depends upon it. 

As tothe Ink, with which we would execute 
our Performances, it ought not to be thick or 
gummy ; it cannot be too free from either of thefe, 
to flow through the almoft imperceptible Split of 
agood Pen. And, therefore, efpecially in the 
Reound- Hand, we ought not to diflolve Sugar, &c. 
in our Ink-Glafies ; “nor, as many do, ftulf Cation 
in them, fince they equally fpoil the Pen, and 
confequently will injure our Writing. 
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NHIS* graceful Hand has, of late Years, been 
peculiarly pratifed’ by the Ladies; and, 
oben executed with Lreedom and Correéine/s, Arikes 
the Eye very: agreeably. It feems indeed bett 
adapted to-the Fair Sex, in the Slendernefs of its 
Characters, in the Delicacy which appears in the 
Formation of them, and in the eafy Preflure which 
the Pen requires to execute them. Undoubtedly 
“it is not fo well calculated for Bufine/s or Study as 
‘the preceding Hand; yet as it has formething more 
“genteel in its Appearance, it is defervedly the 
Amufement of young Ladies, and muft be known 
by thofe who would be qualifiedto teach athens the 
various Hands of WRITING. 
‘The Slope or Inclination of this Hand, like thre 
Round, muit be to the Aan tie and af the fame De- 
| 7 clenitoit. 
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_tlenfion. Some People rule oblique Lines, thatthe 
Slope may be preferved, with 2 certain Samenefs, 
throughout the whole Picce; Dut this Methad 
Tight be well rejefted, fince it inuft perplex the 
Writer to preferve a Confiftency with the Lines, 
and rob his Hand of all Freedom in forming the 
Letters, without which this Kind of Writing can- 

make but an ill Appearance. Add ‘to this, Uje 
and Aitention will foon fupply the Place of any 
Lines, and give Freedom and Elegance, otherwife 
to be defpaired of, to every Performance. om 

‘he fame Proportion, with regard to the Aizight 
of the Letters, will ferve for zhis Hand as for the 
Round; and therefore | would refer the Reader to 
the Direétions,-given in the /a/# Chapter, for that 
Purpofe. : | 
_ In writing this Hand, all Strokes which may 
be fuppofed duplicate, muft have a greater Thick- 
nels, and be performed by a preportionable Pref- 
fure of the Pen. “The upper Part of the @, for 
Inftance, where the defcending. Stroke joins the 
Oval, muft be made thicker, and decline gradually 
vas thofe Strokes become more'and more detached 
from each other; but, when quite detached, mult: 

'-preferve the Thicknefs of ail the other defcending 
Jeparate Strokes, in the fame Line or Piece. Thus 
-we muft alfo deal with the d,.z, the. Bottom.of 

‘the 4, the Top of the ¢, 7, the 4, m5 2, p,q, 1% 
aw, w, and ¥. (ee : 

‘The Width of every Letter, except the man 
n, muft bethe fame asthe oor ; for amExam- 
ple of which, fome:> good Copy (of which there 

‘are many extant) fhould be exhibited to the Wri- 
ter. But the Diftance betwixt Letter and Letter, 

‘fhould exceed'the Width of an 0, but not quite 
equal that of an 2 ; a Medium betwixt thefe, if 
the Writer can conceive it, 1 would propofe as 
the Diftance. ASA 94) | boat 
i The 
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The Pen in this, as well as the Riound- Hand, 
to which it is very fimilar, fhould, have its Poine 
flat with the Paper, and. be inclinane neither to . 
the right Hand nor to the left. In this Pofition 
it will write clean without feratchine; which, be-~ 
fides the difagreeable Noife attending ity sdduas 
Roughnefs to every Stroke, and foon ruins the 
beft Pen. 

The Dzi/fance betwixt one Mord Reet opti! 
jn this Hand, may well be allowed) on account 
of its fender: Loofenefs, to be the Breadth’ of an 
m; obferving, which is fometimes not attended 
to, that the Space, from a capital to a fmall Let- 
ter, fhould be the fame as from one {mall iat 
to another. 

This Hand requires the Fore-fingers to be as 
remote from the Nib of the Pen as the Round-_ 
Hand, orrather more, And every Stroke fhould . 
be executed with a gentle Motion of the Fingers, © 
without any Concuffion of the Wrift or Arm. Of 
this fee more in the former Chapter. 

‘I would, in this Place, object to the: Cuftem,,. 
prevalent with many, of adding unneceflary Tails 
to the laft Letter of a Word or Line. Tf the Piece” 
be well. written, it needs no fuch paliry Decora- 
tions ; but if it be badly performed, they are, in 
every good Writer’s Opinion, no Addition to 
make it valuable. 

Something might here be faid upon the Subject 
of ruling Lines. Children who need a. 
firings, muft and fhould have them; but the P 
~pils, whofe Hands muft be devoted to Bufinels, 
{lrould, as early as poflible, be taught to write- 
without them. 

In the common Occurrences of human Life, as 
all are not faied to. obferve the ftrict Rules of ele- 
-gant Penmanfhip, the running Hands. whether 
Round or ftalian, mult be performed without Lines 


of 


! fine J 

of any Kind, and therefore little need be faid con- 
cerning the Propriety of difufing them, after 
Pupils have attained any zoferable Ldeas, or moderate 
Execution, of good Letters. os | 
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OLD ENGLISH TEXT. 
SX\HIS Hand feems originally derived from - 
what. the Germans now ufe in printing their 
religious Books, €&c. and was much practifed in 
England by the Monks, Gc. in their MSS, before 
the Invention of Printing; though now it is fel- 
dom ufed but in printing Acts of Parliament, &c. 
It has, when well executed, a good Afpect; and, 
in Pieces of various Kinds of Penmanfhip, ftands, 
with a peculiar Grace, to great Advantage. It 
is neceflary therefore for thofe, who make the 
Art of Writing any Part of their Amufement or 
Study, to be acquainted with it. | . 

The Paper, in executing this Hand, fhould lay 
firaight uponthe Defk; fora Difadvantage immedi- 
ately arifes from an Inclination of the Paper either 
towards the right Hand or the left. For, as this 
Hand muft, to be well done, ftand quite upright, 
if the Paper lean to the Left, asin the Round and 
Italian Hands, the Characters will incline to the 
Right ; and, if the Paper be placed towards the 
Right, the Letters will fall to the Left. 

Till the Pupil is perfe&t and arrived to a eood 
Execution, Jet double Lines be drawn for the 
Fleight of this Proportion to the Thickne/s of the 
Letter®, After you have made your Pen (for. 

° which 


* The old MSS. which T have feen, are ruled fo as 
to admit of the whole Height and Deicent of the 
Letters 


Cy 5) 
which feetowards the Conclufion of this Chapter) 
uponyour blotting Papet defcribea de[cending Stroke 
by fuch a ‘Preflure as you would forny a’ Letter, 
and with a good Pair of Compafles'take the Width 
of that Stroke ; four or, at moft, five times more 
than that Dimegtion will be the Height. = 
Let your Paper be pounced before you proceed, 

but not fo immoderately as to hinder the Ink from 
finking 1 into the Paper ; and, on Vellum or Parch- 
ment, it will be beft to. ufe.ze Pounce at all, but in’ 
cafe of Defects. | 

- Lheafeending or leading Strokes are to be fetthed 
only with the left Edge or Corner of your {quare- 
pointed Pen, nor are they to be drawn longer than 
the Thicknefs of the main Stroke before they 
reach it, nor go beyond the right Extreme of that 
Stroke in afcending, or the left in defcending ; that 
is, neither above nor below the double Lines. ‘The 
‘jirft fine Stroke, for Inftance, of the x, fhould 
terminate at the Top in an Angle, and likewife 
the Ja#. The Ufe of not allowing the fine Strokes 
to exceed more than double the Width of the thick 
Strokes, will be difcovered in forming the 0, and 
all its dependent Letters. 

‘The Diftance betwixt Stroke and Stroke, or 
Letter and Letter, fhould be at fartheft, not above. 
twice the Width. 

As the Form of this Hand is perfetly perpen- 
dicular, fo rf any one Stroke ina Line vary from 
that Reétitude, the Piece is fpoiled. 

- What will contribute very eflentially to this 
Uprightnefs, is the Pofition of the Writer’s Body 
and Arms, The Body, placed exactly before the 
Paper, and the Extenfion of both Elbows upon 
the Defk, will lead him naturally to make the 
Letters 


Letters, and feem to have been rather intended to pres 
ferve the Lines diftinét than to limit the Proportion of 
the Chara€iers. 


(a4) 
' Letters perpendicular, and alfo to draw, moft ade. 
vantageoully, the fine leading Strokes. : 

The fine Strokes within the saver Letters 
muft be drawn with the left Corner of the Pen, as 
alfo the Punctuation of the j, the Length of which 
fhould ‘be equal to the Letter’s Thicknefs, and 
its Situation not far above the Letter itfelf. 

The Pen muft be held affant to the Paper, with 
its Hollow towards the Elbow, and it ought.to be. 
moved only by the Springing of the Fingers, 
hy pe any Juftling or Motion of the Arm. 

The Height of the capital above the common 
final 1] Letters fhould be about ha/f the Height of 
thefe lafi Letters themfelves. “Ihe Thicknefs of. 
the Strokes fhould be egua/, and the Peformance 
of the fame Pen. For if the Height of the Capitals 
be allowed to be more, or their Thickne/s to be 
greater than this, they would, in the firft Inftance, 
appear too jie for this ma/culine Hand, and, in 
the fecond, want juft Proportion and Correéinef. 
Befides; ita Repetitionof Lines fhould be neceflary, 
an extraordinary Bulk in the capital Letters muit 
neceflarily widen the T.ines from each other more 
than the juft Diftance, which, I fuppofe, fhould be 
exactly the Height of the common fmall Letters. 

In the moft correct and antient Specimens of 
this Hand- which I have feen, the Parts of the 
@, P, GQ, and p, which fall beneath the Line, fcarce 
exceed one-third Part of their Height which is be« 
twixtthe Lines, and thereby the Writers of them 
preferved the Advantage of having the Width of 
the Lines to be the Height of the Letters; for, if 
they had defcended Jower, the Bottoms of ‘these 
Letters ‘would frequently have been made on the 
Tops of the tall or capital Letters in the next 
Lise, and confequently have fpoiled the Piece. 
But, allowing thefe one-third below, and the others 
cihe-balf above the Line, a fufficient Diftance is 

preferved, 


ae 
Veena even though a Capital fhould ayes uns 
der a de/cending Letter, One-third likewife, above 
the dies may be allowed to the upper Part of the 
"Go fs AO uae fal Branch of the tw. 

The capital Letters of this Hand will not pro- 
perly admit of Flourifhes and Ornaments, as in 
the German or Square Texts, intermixed or drawn 
within their Branches, but fhould ftand at fome 
little Diftance. This Hand, indeed, demands 
fuch Frappings and Decorations lefs, I think, 
than anv, ftanding like a Tufcan Column, in a 
Jirong and regular Formation, beft adorned wiih 

the firm and /mooth Execution of a good Pen. .A 
plain Line, drawn at aconvenient Diftance, tends 
to ditacyen the native Beauties of a good. Biect:i Hn 
this kind, more than a Multiplicity of ill-placed 
or, perhaps, every handfome Striking, circum{cri- 
bed and employed in its Stead. 

Due Attention fhould be paid to aright framing 
the Pen in the Execution of this nervous Hand. A 
ftrong or clarified Quillis preferable to any of the 
common Sort, becaufe better able to fuftain the 
necetlary Preffure of the Writer’s Hand, and like- 
wife the requifite Breadth at the Nib of the Pen. 
The Shoulders (or that.Part of the Pen which 
forms the Nib) fhould be rather fhort than long, 
for the above-mentioned Reafons. The Slit mut 
be clear and of a moderate Length, andthe Nib 
more or lefs broad as the Writing requires, with 
this Particularity, that,in order to {uit the Pofition 
of the Body and Arm, the Side of the Nib, which 
in writing is to the left, fhould be rather longer than 
the other. It will be found, on Trial, to havea 
very great Advantage in performing all the fire 
Strokes, whether in the ‘Leadings. of the /mail 
Letters,-or in the Infide of the Capitals. 

‘There are only two Stops properly peculiar to 
this Hand, which are the Coton and the Periop. 

C p a Thefe 
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Thefe are to be formed by two fhort Strokes: with 
the left Side of the Pen, and by joining them with 
another made by its full Nib. | | 

Thefe are, I believe, the moft material Direc- 
tions which a Teacher of Writing needs to give, 
or his Pupil to follow, in attempting to attain the 
mafierly Execution of the Orp Encuiisy Text, 
which feems moft noble when plain, and beft or- 
namented when its Letters are finooth, propor- 
tionate, and regular. Indeed, in many Hands, 
Flourifhes of the Pen may ferve to conceal the 
Defe&ts of an ordinary Performance, but they 
contribute very little to illuftrate or fet off the 
felf-fuficient Beauties of a good one. 
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HIS moft elegant of all the Modes or Hands 
of upright Writing, receives its Farm, as 
well as Name, from the Germans. Something 
like it, but very far from the Perfeftion to which 
dt is brought by fome eminent Mafters in England, 
is ufed now in Germany in printing their Books, 
€fc. It feems a Corruption of the old Gothic, as 
that is of the Greek and Latin * ; and, by the Ufe 
of rude Materials, feems to have acquired, as well 
as the OLD ENGLISH Text, its Size and Thick- 
nefs. “Vhe Manner, in which thefe cur Anceftors 
wrote, © obliged them to form their Letters thus, 
as we] to make the Characters /egidle as lafiing ; 
nor do I fuppofe that, if furnifhed alike, the 
Adcderns could confiderably mend the Matter. 
This 
* Seea curious Table ofantient Alphabets, colleQed 
from Medals, &a¢. by the Ingenuity and Induftry of i 
Morton, of the Britye Mufeum, 1759. 
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He Hesutihae Bah is di vetted ‘oF the Sune 
of the Old Fnclifb, and, in a good Performance, 
appears with Mreedem as well as Strength. ‘The lead- 
ing Strokes, drawn by the left Edge of the Pen, 
fhould not be fraight, (as in the other black Hands) | 
but havea free and natural Bending, to which the - 
fucceeding Stroke or Branch of the erscuae we 
joined, Thefe Ligaments, or connective ee 
Strokes, however, in the Beginning of Letters, 
fasin the 7,'m, 2, p, 7, uy 40, °x, and y) Mould 
be made frait, from which the {trong Stroke is to 
be formed, 

The leading Strokes may afcend or defcend 
from the Line, but not more than the Thickue/s 
of the Letters. 

The bottom Stroke which forms (as it were) the 
Batis of the firj? Branch of the 4, 4, the two firtt 
of the m, the former of the 7, che two firft of the 
w, andthe former of the y, muft have no ob/igue 
leading Stroke, but terminate with a Sguare, form- 
ed by a firm refting of the Pen. 

As this Hand is wholly orzamental, fo Wikiters 
take great Liberties with the Pr ‘portion of the Let- 
ters, making them /fronger or thinner at their Plea~’ 
fure. It ought not indeed to be of lke Subfiance 
with the Old Englifh, the Square-Text,; and fome 
other of the Black Hands ; sae at the fame time 
if-written teo fine, it lofes eine ma/eftic Firmnofs 
which is its diftinguithed CharaGeriftic. To ac- 
quire, therefore, a good Ideaand handfome Pro- 
portion of the Lenters, let fome good Piece be laid 
before the Pupil, after which he may copy and 
form his Hand. 

It would be almof needlefs to obferve (whena 
Writer is capable to begin this kind of Writing) 
that the Letters muft-be equi-diftant, and bear: 
the Proportion of the and the o to each other. 
He mutt neceffarily fee, that, if the Letters have: 

C4 not 
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not-the fame Inclination.and-Redtitude, the: Piéce 
will, be deformed ;,and that, if the Edges of the 
Strokes. be rough, all. Graceis loft in his preient 
Defign. , 

The coninit gare will admit. of great Lati- 
tude, with refpect to the Proportion they bear to 
the others. Some choofeto make the Branches 

of the. 4, B, AZ, &c. by Conanand of Hand; but, 
unle{s, they be dohe judicioujly, and with Seabaic 
they na ave an ill Effect... In Pieces not very lazge, 
it perhaps might be better to omit fuch a PraGice, 
and to form them more proportionateto the Height 
of the.fmaller Letters... And, pofiibly, the Pro- 
portion of exe.and a half more would not be too 
confined. Let it fuffice only to fay, that the 
nearer ¢#is Proportion is preferved, a good Piece 
will have the more friking Biledl, and receive that 
“Advantage, which can only be explainedto the 
Artift by aconfirmed Ufe, 

“fhe Paper or Book, in this and i in all the file 
pes Hands, muft lay fraight upon the Defk., 
For the Reafon of this, the Reader is referred to 
the laft.Chapter, as well as for the proper Pofition: 
of Bagiy and Arms. 

Te will | ba: ufeful to. pounce the Paper moderately, 
! befo re the Pen is committed to it in this and in 

all the ftrong Hands. I would only fuggeft one: 
Caution in pouncing ; ; let not the Pounce be rubbed 
ip (as many,do) with a Piece of Paper, for this 
Friction takes away the Smoothnef/i of the Paper. 
defigned for writing upon, and confequently the 
Sinoothnefs of the Letters ; ; but, inftead of this, let 
a clean Hare’s Foot, or fomething of a foft downy. 
Nature; be ufed, whisk may gently brufh the 
Pounce into the Govinion, evemof the fineft Paper, 
invifible perhaps to the naked Eye, but-difcernible 
enough by the Microfcope, and thereby anfwer. 
the intended Purpofe, 


‘The 
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"The Peay and the Quill of which ‘the Pen is 
made; may be the fame as what inthe laft Sectron © 
was recommended for the Old Englifo Text, being 
made wider or narrower at the Nib as the Writer 
pleafes or his Piece requires.. 

‘Thé Stops -are the fame with the Old Englihy ‘ 
and executed in the fame Manner, : 

The:Pen mutt be held afant, fo that the bends 
ing Lettersy fuch as the c, ¢, and o, and others, 
who have bending Branches, as the 4,96, and¢, 
may have an ea/y form, which indeed the Penne 
turally tends to execute, if held in the above Di, 
rection, It fhould be remembered that, asit is im- 
poflible to write well in any Hand or Mode of 
Writing with a-bad Pen, fo no particular Hand or 
Mode caw be well executed, if either-the Pen is 
made unfuitable to, or the Hand held ina Pofition 
improper for that particular Mede. If this were 
more attended to, in every Branch of the Art of 
Writing, neither Pupils nor Mafters would labour 
fo long to fo little Purpofe, as indeed it is but too, 
common to do. What is here offered to both. 
will, I prefume, if attended to, remedy an Incon- 
venience no lefs injurious to the Pocket of the Pa- 
rent and Time of the Pupil, than to the Reputation 
of the Matter himfelf. And as to thofe, whofe 
chief Concern is to make the moff (as’tis faid) of - 
every Pupil, the InceNrious and WorrTny of the 
Profefiion will pardon me, [am fure, in faying, 
that the Sorpip, [not to fay worfe] who aim fo 
little at the Improvement of thofe satrufed to 
them, and fo much to their own private Emolu- 
ment, often are difappointed of their Enps by 
-ufing fuch improper Means. For at the long 
Run, that Man bids the faireft for Succefs and real 
Advantage, who, by all the Care in his Power, 
improves his Pupils, and withholds no Method of 
Infiruction that will contribute to the early. Ac- 
vie quaintance. 


[>-@e:..} | 
quaintance with the Arts or Sciences, which he 
engages {O° teach them. 

lo) writing GERMan Text. fmall, wohiold in- 
deed has no “contemptible Appearance, the fore- 
going Directions will ferve, the Pen being formed 
accordingly. The fmall afcending Strokes, how- 
ever, which ferve to conneét the Branches of the 
Letters, would appear better /fraight than turned 
with that Freedom, fo proper and allowable in the 
larger Copies. hi 
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“FHE'SQUARE TEXT. 


} H IS Hand is alfo called Ewokessive 
Text, but, I think, not altogether fo pro- 

perly, becaufe the faites are not fimilarto the bn- 
grofing Hand. It is ufed indeed as aT EXT to it, in 
Leafes, Wills, c. in which, by TO.HAVE AND TO 
HOLD, by [mpRimis and Irems, it makes a confi- 
derable Figure. I conjecturethatit derives its Oris 
ginfromthe Old £nglifh Text, and that before the 
IntroduQion of the Round Hand, it was principally: 
(ora Set of Characters corrupted from it) ufed in 
our Writings, efpecially fince the Norman Con- 
queft.. As itinow is, it appears a Mean betwixt: 
the Lnglifh and German Text ; its Characters bor-! 
rowed from the ove, and their eafy Shape in fome 
particular Letters, received from the other. ? 
The Lawyers, who chiefly write it, fit exa@ly 
before their Paper or Parchment, extending their 
Arms a confiderable Diftance from their Bodies 
upon the Defk, which is indeed the’ moft proper 
Stuation forthis Species of Writing. It requires: 
this Extenfion of the Arm more than any other 
Hand, 
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Hand, not only from its.perpendicular Difpofitiony 
but from the extraordinary Width and Diffance of 
the Letters, whofe utmoft £xtent, if circulmfcribed 
by Lines, thenldfarmd completel y Geometrical 
Square, pee which it feems to derive its Name. 

The leading or fine Strokes muft not, as inthe 
German Text, have any Circumflexion, ‘but: be 
drawn as frgighitas poflible with the left Edge of 
the Pen, and may afcend or ¢defcend from ‘the 
Lines as far on either Side of the main Stroke, as 
the Thicknefs or the Width of the Pen’s Nib. 

It is cuftomaryin Indentures, Gc. tomake the 
Capitals, which begin them, very large; but, 
whatever becomes of that Practice, Reafon urges 
the Lmpropriety of it. Capitals of fuch an enor- 
mous Height and Bulk, intioducing Letters com- 
parat ively very {mall, puts one in mind of that 
sarteacdinany City, whofe Gates were its an @ 
pal Bulk But 

Pelle fuum cuique of, nee voto vivitur uno. 
. It may not be amifs, however, to recommend 
Oke Mediocrity ia. Werks of this Nature, and to 

bring them as near to fome kind of Standard as 
_pofiible, And as the Height of the tatler, inferior 
Letters, 7s twice the Height of the common Ones, 
and as the Capitals ought to be the Production of 
the fame Pen, fo, I fuppofe, they fheuld not ex 
ceed them in Height. A Piece, though itmay bis 
without the gaudy Trappings of only one or 1tvo 
Letters, will have, when thus ordered, a Regu- 
larity and Confifiency, which all the Profufion: of 
Ornament can otherwife never give it. 

The Pen, for this Hand, may be made lower to- 
wards the left Edce than what was prefcribed 
even for the Old Englifh and German Texts, and, 

df the Elbow be placed as before defcribed, it voit 
require it; efpecially in Pupils, who are more 
| : 54 apt. 
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apt to make the Letters too narrow than too 
broad, 

The Letters, that have any “Phat ing, are.form- 
ed by thec, the others by the m or. Let thefe 

therefore be practifed, in order to make the pro- 
per Breaks, and the reft, from good Exatnples, 
may be foon acco: plitheds 

The Stroke which ‘finifhes the fr/? Branch of 
the 4, &, the two firft of the m, the former of the 
n, the-two firft of the w, and the former of the y, 
muft (asin the German Text) have no oblique 
leading Stroke, but terminate with a nae Bot- 
tom formed by a firmrefiing of the Pen. 

‘Phe Thicknefs. of thefe Letters fhould be 
greater than that of the German Text, and the 
Letters themfelves, becaufe of the wider Propor- 
tion ‘of the Hand, be fet farther apart. 

The Pen for his as well as for the Englifh and 
Cer man Vexts, ought to be frong and fub/ffantial, 
able to fuftain the Preflure of the Writers’ Fingers, 
as well as to bear an extraordinary Width of the. 
Nib. For if the Quill be too weak, the Should: > 
ders of the Pen being alfo weak will yield, fo as 
to caufe the Breadth and Thicknefs of fome Let- 
ters to vary from others. I need not fay that then 
the Piece is fpoiled. 

~The Stops (Colon and Period) are formed, juft 
as the Englifh and German Texts; by two fhort 
Strokes with the /eft Edge of the Pen, and by join- 
ing them with ansther made by its full Nib. 
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CHA Py Veil 
THE ENGROSSING HANDS. 


HE Engroffing Hands (becaufe in tabulas is 
feruntur) are ufed for. Perpetuity in Deeds 
of Law, Gc. which if decyphered in fome other 
Ghayacters: a little Time might erafe or make 
illegible, Of thefe, fome are ufed for one Occafion 
it Law, and fome for another. It would be no 
Part of my Bufinefs to determine the Propriety of 
ufing them on thefe different Occafions; noris it 
neceifary. Let it fuffice for me, according tomy : 
Defign, to exhibit the bef? Aéethed I know of 
writing them, and to affure the Reader that, if he 
diligently attend to it, his Labour will mot be in 
vain. 
The chief Hands, ufed in Eugrofiing, are the 
Engr offing or Common Secretary, the Running Secre= 
LGrY, the Chancery and Court Hands. s 


“Sect. 1. Lhe Engroffing SECRETARY *, 


This is the moft expeditious of all the perpen- 
dicular Hands, and therefore for Engroffing is moft - 
. ufed. 


aE, 


% Thave feen a Fac-Simile of a Writing done at the 
Lateran, from Pope Engenius Ui. in the Reign of our , 
King Svepben, in the Year 1148, and alfo one from 
Pope Honorius UW. in the Reign of Henry II. 1218, 
entitled, Cellatio Libertatum gs Scotia per Henorium 
Papam; both which feemed very like to tis Hand, 
and poflibly were a Corruption of the antient Ronin, 
as that was of the Greek. See Ryw. Fed. Tom. I, 
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ufed. «The Arm tuft be maintained imthe fame 
Potion as it was in the Execution of the ‘Square: 
Text, viz, the Elbows muft. be extended the {ame 
Dittance, the Body placed notito touch the Defk,: 
oe it is both hurtful to Writing and preju- 
dicial to Health) and the Paper or Parchinent laid 
wt aight before the Writer. | 
ibe Fingers mutt be kept firm in ated ttivic er 
dulitotairnnen when the .Writer forms this kind of 
Character ; for if they be permitted to. move inizzo! 
Bane a! Spbireays the Writing will neceflarily want 
that Acutenefs i in fome Letters, and that Strength 
in-all, in which the chief Beauty of this Hand 

aera 

The: GinsetiraiGzonl is very fimple, and may, with 

a little Application, be foon acquired to a tolera- 
ble Degree. There is likewife, to facilitate the 
learning it, a» great Samenefs in many of the 
Letters, as may be difcovered, for Ra Sa, in 

writing the Words zmmunity, unmindful, &c,. 

The fine or leading Strokes*of this ‘Hane are 
alfo formed by the left Edee of the fquare=pointed 
Pen; but they do not, as in the Sgaare Text, af- 
cend or defcend from the Line. Like the Englifh 
Tewt, they are carried no farther than to form an 
Angle at every Extreme of the Letters, and ferve 
to: join every Letter to itfelf and to other Letters 
in the fame Word. 

The Capitals, as well as the taller inferior Let- 
ters, fhould be double the Height» ofthe lower: 
_ @nes, except ‘the d, by So and z#, and the lower 
Branches of the Frese pice Apart, fhould 
defcend as far beneath. 

With regard to the Pen, its Nib fhould be 
fiuare, or made a very little Jonger on the Jeft Side. 
tts Shoulders may be formed not fo fhort as for the 
Square Text, becaufe it has not the fame Preflure 

ak wat sake 
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to undergo, and becaufe the Nib is much nare 
rower, Kiel ; 
~The Diftance betwjxt Line and Line might be 
fixed at treble the Height of the fmaller common 
Letters ; and the Width betwixt Word and Word 
the Breadth of an x or o. 

This Hand, folely employed in the Law-Bufi- 
nefs, neither admits of nor requires any Ornament 
by Command of Hand, but its only Commendation 
to the Hye is the juft Attitude, Height, and other 
Proportions of every Letter, Word and Line in 
the whole Piece. And let me add that, when the 
Perfon who would mafter it has acquired an 
Habit of writing it with Proportion and Correét- 
nefs, his Performance will not only commend it- 
felf for Fazrne/s, but he will alfo be enabled to ex- 
ecute it with greater Speed. “The Man, who is en- 
gaged in a Race with every Obftacle removed from 
his Courfe has undoubtedly the Advantage of him 
who muit turn and wind to get clear of every Im- 
pediment ; and therefore, not only in this, but in 
every Art or Science, when Diiiiculties are re=_ 
moved as well as a certain Rule pointed out, the 
-Mina’s chiefeft Labour is accomplifhed. For as 
the mental Energy, in the Atof Reafoning, when 
it has properly arranged Ideas, can fyllogize and 
deduce a Conclufion ; fo the Hand likewife, when 
it has fuperfeded or avoided any erroneous Prac- 
tice in Writing, can attain a Perfection, not other- 
wife to be expected, | 
* T would only add here, that, as the Old Englfh 
borrows its Type from the German, the German 
from the Gothic or Punic, and thefe again from a 
Mixture of Latin and Greek; fo this Engroffing 
Secretary feems nearly allied to the twa. laf. 
‘The Form of the o bears a Similitude to the Alpha, 
and efpecially the fmall e to the £pfilon. ‘The 
Round Hand alfo {eems to derive its Source fom 
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his, exchanging the acute turning of the. prees 
far the round, and, i in, confequence,.an upright for 
an inclining Situation, What confirms mein this. 
s the Number of MSS which, about one and-two 
Rundeed Years fince, were written with. Charac- 
ters betwixt our modern Reoand Hand and the 
Engroffing Secretary, not very unlike indeed to the 
Running Secretary, in ufe.at this Day among the 
Lawyers., So that one can fcarce find. a Made of 
Writing, or a Set of. Chara&ters, but what, is 
either immediately derived from or bears /ome Re- 
femblance to fome Mode or Set, in ufe among other: 
Societies or Nations of Men. 7 


Secr. Il. | The Hernia SECRETARY. 


This, at firft Sight, appears to receive its Birth 
from the Engroffing Saelarn. vatying only the 
Inclination of the Hand; for, as that muft ftand 
quite perpendicular, this muft, like the Round 
Hand, \ean a little to the Right. 

"The aiute Turnings in the Formation of the 
Letters, muft notwithftanding be retained, as 
in the. Engroffing Secretary ; though, in. general, 
this Hand is feldom written with much Precifion.: 
J would therefore referthe Reader to the Directions 
which have already been given for the Hand im-~ 
mediately preceding, the Praétice of which, as. . 
is evident among the Profeflors of the Law, frames’ 
the Writer's Hand td the Formation of this, as 
naturally as the Ulfe of the Round Text to the 
Round Hand, and of that to the Running. 


Sect. III. The Cuancery Hann, 


Tais Mode of Writing, originally ufed in an-— 
tient Covenants, Charters, &c. and (as I con+ 
jecture) derived from the antique Roman Charac- 

ters, 


€ mt 
tere, has. if tolerably written, no defpicable Ap- 
pearance. . 
The Letters are not to be joined asin the other 
Engroffing Hands, nor are they altogether fo de- 
tached as in the Englifh, German, or Square Texts, 
excepting the c, 7. m,7, &c. which, if they fall to- 
gether, are to be eguz- diftant. But when a Letter, 
that has either one or more Branches of it Lefore*, 
happens to ftand next to upright Letters, (as the 
above) then there will be a neceffity of beginning 
it nearer to the former Letter than the Space al- 
lowed for the flraight and upright Characters, If, 
again, the Branch of the Letter forms a Roundto 
the cael or behind +, then the fucceeding Letter, 
whether /raivht or round, mult be placed nearer 
than the common Space of firaight Letters. And 
if the Letter requires a Rotundation both to the 
Right and Left (i, e. before and behind }), then 
the Letter itfelf muft be made clofer to the pre- 
ceding one, and the fucceeding be fet nearer toit 
than the common Space. [The Reafon for this 
Practice is founded on a Suppofition, in the Ufe 
of the Chancery Hand, that the Centers of all Let- 
ters, whether broad as the 9 or s, or narrow as the 
z and r, fhould be preferved inan equal Diftance, 
to which Rule only muft be excepted the m, the 
w, and the Diphthongs. 
The Charagters are erect, or, if they be allowed 
an Inclination, it muft be to the Leff, the capital 
nee ae" : and 
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* The Letters, whofe foremoft Branches have a 
Roundnefs to the Lift or before, are the d, e, g, and 


“he Letters, forming a Roundnefs to the Right | or 
hbo: are the p,. Ws Bee. 

Letters Round to the oe. and Left are the per 
&c. 
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and tall inferior Letters arifing not more than 
twice the Height of the fmall‘ones. ‘Thofe like- 
wife, which defcend beneath the Line, fhould pre- 
ferve the fame Length: But the fmall @, which 
has an InterfeGtion at the Height of the common 
Letters, the s, and ft, (though they rife above the 
Line,) are not to be-of equal Height with the 
other tall Letters, as the Learner will perceive by 
attending to fome good Example, 

‘The fine upright Strokes, in fome of the capital 
Letters, are formed as in the O/d Englifh, &e. 
with the left Edge of the Pen, and fo are all the 
fine Strokes in the {mall Letters: 

‘The two firft Branches of the m, and the for- 
mer Branch of the 2, are not to be pointed at the 
Bottom, with a fine-afcending Stroke, but to be 
finifhed with the flat Nib of the Pen. 

The Pen fhould be made as - the former 
black Hands, having the Edge of ‘it, which in _ 
writing is next to the teft- Hand, thes lower 
than the other, that it may properly execute the 
fine arfd leading Strokes. 

As.every other Law Fland, fo this requires the | 
‘Paper, or Parchment to be Jaid exactly before the 
“Writer. Indeed it is fearce poffible to make any 
Characters perpendicular, the Paper, @c. being 
placed otherwife; for this Pofitien of the Paper, 

éf¢, and the Body, neceffarily obliges the Writer 
to draw his Pen towards himfelf, and confequently 
to make the Letters upright. But, if the Paper, 
&¥c, be placed inclining to one Side or other, the 
Slope will deviate from the perpendicular accord- 
ingly. 

Having given already the moft neceflary Di- 
rections for the proper writing the lack and up- 
right Hands, I would, to avoid Repetitions, refer 
the Reader to fome foregoing Chapters. 

| Only 
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Only, let, me obferve. that, in order to. write” 

this or any Haid,.in.a mafterly Manner, the 
Writer fhould carry flrong Ideas, derived from 
good Examples of each particular Hand,,.in his 
Mind, and copy fimilar Marksand Re prefentations 
-auipon, the. Paper. .To the want of ae corref- 
pondent with good Letters, as well as to impro- 
per Methods in the A& of Writing, muft be at- 
tributed all thofe Hands which, after a Life fpent 
in attempting to write fairly, ranile to no higher 
Perfection than to be barely legible. Hence. ap- 
pears the Neceflity that every I Practitioner in. this 
Art fhould sh each Character of every Hand dif 
tiné?ly, after the beft Examples, and likew: ife form 
every Letter diftindily and perfectly, before he at- 
tempts to ferm a Connexion of Characters for 
Words. 
As in Language we muft perform an Inveftiva- 

tion of its feveral Parts to underftand it univer fally, 
and attain its feveral Peculiarities to know it par- 
. ticularly, fo in this divine Art, which pictures our 
- Words as they are formed from Ideas by our Minds, 
we muft acquire a Knowledge in general and an 
intimate Acquaintance with refpective Characters 
in particular. -If we purfue any other Method, 
we fhall meet with Difficulties and Obttructions 
otherwife fuperfeded, and (what is worfe) may 
finally labour, as too many before us have done, 
‘a great while to little or no Purpofe. 


r 


Secor. IV. The Court Hann. 


This enigmatical-Hand, formerly much prac- 
tited 1 in the Law, ought to be learnedin Writing, 
difno other Ufe redounded than the bare Reading 
of it. To acquire both the one and the onner, 
our firft Study fhould be thoroughly to wages and 
all the Conzra¢tions, which once acquired,.. there 
remain no. very material Difficulties to overcome. 
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For though the very Pormnvof ithe Chara&ers ap- 
pears as abftrufé-to comprehend’as ‘thofe’of the 
Chinefe, yet the Pupil Lapting once made himfelf 
acquainted with each'Letter and the Abbreviation 
of jome Syllables and Words, by a little Attention 
“or Application will be enabled, in a very fhort 
‘Time,*to read or to write it with Eafe. 
 TheHand, Arm,-and Body mutt be placed in 
_ “the fame Pofitionas in the other Lngroffing Hands, 
‘and in this Hand it will be peculiarly neceflary ; 
‘becaufe of diminifhing the Strokes of fome Let- 
ters’ *, which, in any other Situation, could not 
Nyce! be done. 

‘The Paper or Parchment being placed exaGdy 
‘Before the Writer, I would next recommend, that 
the Nib of the Pen fhould be made rather longer 
‘on the left-Side + than on the other, for Reafons 
-which I have before given in treating of the other 
lack: Hands. The Shoulders of the Pen fhould 
likewife be made longer than for any other Ex- 
‘proffing Coarasers, that it might, by having a pro- 
per Spring, execute with Freedom forties of the 
farge or diminifbed Strokes, found in fome capital 
anid fall Letters. 

‘Phe Conjunction of the Letters demands. the 
Writer’s Attention 3! becaufe in the neat Perform- 
vance of this cont fits one of the greateft Beauties of 
the Hand, “One Stroke fhould not cover another 
in the leaft Degree, but, as two Pieces of polifhed 
> Marble in an elegant Stru€ture, they fhould ap- 
proach to and touch eachother. And if the Pen 
be not acute at the Edges of the Nib, whenever the 
‘Letters join, the coarfe and blotted Attachment of 
GE AVL FOS | ‘the 

* Such as the P, f ts &c. 

+ By this Term I would have the Reader to under- 
Hane that Side of the Nib, which, as the Pen is writing, 
is ty so the left-Hagd, 
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the Strokes will betray theWriter’s Error and fpoil 
his Performance... The CharaCters muft-likewife 
‘be ealy and-{mooth, for Roughne/s exprefies the 
Unkkilfulnefs. of the Penman, and fpoils the beft 
defigned Character that the Vingers can defcribe. 

A thinner Width of Stroke, in proportion te 
the Height of the Letters, fhould be allowed, 
-than in any other of the black Hands ; the: Width 
alfo between every Letier is lefs, fcarce exceeding 
the Thieknefs of the Strokes themfelves.. The 
Height of the Capitals and other tall. Letters 
fhould, as almoft in every other Hand, be asmuch 
again as the inferior common Licuenias only ex- 
~eepting (as in the Chancery Hand) the a, s, and 
t; which are a Mean betwixt the Height.of the 
eae é%c. and of the {mall Letters, . 

‘This Hand, and indeed all the Angroffing Hands 
are practifed without any Punctuation. The Law- 
yers are fure, by this Method, of never running 
_ the Rifque or Danger of falfe Pointing, nor of fuf- 
fering in confequence as the petetralate who loft 
his Bifhpprick by the mifplacing of a Comma. 
Perhaps, the numberlefs Repetitions make Points 
unneceflary, as they are certainly free from Am- 
- biguities, arifing from the Ufe of them, and muft 
neceffarily Sop when they can read no farther, 
.../There is another black Hand, the Cyurcu 
| Text, about which, as it is now quite obfolete, 
.-J fhall not trouble the Reader, efpecially fince 
many Dire@tions, already given will ferve. And 
it would indeed be but of little Ufe to treat pre- 
-cifely of this Hand, becaufe if the Reader be Maf- 
ter of a// the preceding Forms, he will afte over- 


-.-come this ; and ull he be Mafter of them, this 


__will be neither of U/e nor Ornament to him. 
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THe ROMAN CHARACTERS. 


rT is generally acknowledged, that the Latins 
learned the U/e and Form of exprefiing Words 
by Ch hacacters from Greece, from whence alos. in 
afew Ages after, the Mufes tranflated their Seat 
to Rome *.. Simonides, Evander, and Demaratus, 
are fuppcfed to have brought Letters into ftaly 
very early; to which sparen ta in procefs of Time, 
others were added, fuitable to the Genius of the 
then Pie tele ‘Language. For the F,-G, Hy 
K+, Q., X,Y, Zt, were antiently thiahen ta 
the Romans, wees gh afterwards, by the Addition of 
new Or fore:gi Words, they becamee/ential; and, in, 
the Zugufian Age, when the Standard of the Lavy 
Tongue was fixed, we find moft of the above Let- 
ters as much in ufe-as any.§ Each Letter origi- 
nally was confined to expretsone particular Sound, 
and. therefore the C, upon all Occafions, ferves in= 
dicad of the A, &c. but now, for Inftance, in our 
modern 
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7m See Croker’s Di&. of Arts &c.° Letter. 

+ The Kis but feldom found in Latin ; it was ufed 
chiefly as an Abbreviation for Kalende or Calende, 
Cafira, 8c. 

+ Dr. Morton, ia his curious Table of Alphabets, 
. derives the Latin from the Jowic Characters, except- 

ing thefe five Letters, G, V, X, Y, Z, 4. D. 714, 
§ Thus rgd), | | 


aigue agmina jungit 3 
Que ace ubi hibernam Lyciam, Xanthique Auentay 


And Horace, 
Now Lephyris agitata Tempe, 
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modern Englifh,fome Letters are almoft arbitrary *, 
and in confequence fuch a Confufion is intro- 
duced, that Foreigners have fome Reafon to com- 
plain of the Difficulty in learning it. 

‘The Charaéters, as ufed by the Romans, were 
for the moft part rude, as may be féen by their 
Engravings in Stone, their Coins, &¥c. which . 
have been preferved toour Day; but the Mcderns, 
prone to add, have given them a more polifhed 
Appearance, retaining however the original Form, 
excepting in our printed Latin Books, into which 
they have thruft the Letter U, unknown to the 
Romans. é 

Of late Years, this Charaéter has been gene- 
rally ufed in printing Books, &c. is ufeful to be 
known by thofe who have occafion to mark 
Goods, &c. and neceflary to be attained, elegantia 
Jumma, by others who, either in Profeffion, or 
for Pleafure, would diftinguifh themfelves by their 
Penmanfhip. : ; 

I would, before any Direftions be laid down, 
only fuggeft a Word tothe Reader on the Choice 
of Examples to copy after. Not every Letter 
daubed upon a Sign-Poft, nor every Performance 
of the Pen, would I propofe either to others or - 
niyfelf for a Model. It is very eafy to add what 
fome may fuppofe Beauties, or take away what 
others may imagine Defects from any Hand ; yet 
it is dificult exadtly to defcribe and mafterly to 
perform with the Pen the Peculiarities and pro~ 

per 
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* I need only Initance our a which has a great Va- 
riety of Sounds; fometimes it is /ovg as in call all, 
vc. fometimes fhort as in rafal, attach, €Fc. founds 
like an ¢, asin Day, Nation, &c. {carce of any Sound, 
as in. Reading, Compleat, &c. and often accented /ong 
and fort in the fame Word, as advance, calculate, 
vagrant, (Ft. res 
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per _Diftingiions of the moft eafy Set of Cisse 
ters. It is not for.us to {trike out new Paths, but 
to excell in the old ; and that we can only do; iby 
anice and critical Obfervation of them. He is 
more an Artift, in.my Opinion, who executes 
any Hand, whether antient or modern, according 
to its Rnown Proportions, than he who rambles 
without Defign, or follows the wayward Bent of 
his own Fancy. Ifcarce think that a Learner can 
exemplify from any Thing better or more original, 

than the celebrated types ‘of Lafkerville or Caflon ; 
but if the Writer pleafe rather to copy from fome: 
celebrated Hngraving, let him well attend .to.its. 
Proportion. The latter may pogly mificad him, 
the former cannot. 

As the Characters originally were, Jike their 
antient Patrons, ftrong and matculine, we muit, 
in Writing, make ufe of a Pen exactly fquared 
at the Nib to defcribe the full Strokes. \ There 
fhould be but little Spring, and therefore the 
Shoulders of the Pen may be rather fhort than iong, 
fince the ‘Thicknefs of the Stroke is performed by 
the Width of the Nib, with no great Pretlure of 
the Fingers, which muft be firmly and fleadily 
moved, left the Strokes be of unequal Breadth, or 
their Edges rough and uneven. ‘The Paper fhould 
be laid exactly fraight upon the Defk, and the El- 
bow drawn nearer to the Body than in writing 
fome former Hands. This, ifaught can, will con= 
duce to the writing it ercé?, which is its proper 
Pofition, In the next place, we muft aim at equal 
Diftance and Height, without which our Affem- 
blage of Letters, will have deferved what Oud 
fays of Chaos—nullt fua forma manebat. : 

“The Height of the Capitals, and the other tall 
Letters, frould be neither more norlefsthandouble 
the Height of the fmall ones. There is fearce any 
Hand but this Proportion might be laid ret 

ule 
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Rule? in it; for if it be allowed larger, the Capitals 
would take up too much Room and appear too 
bulkly,.as well asextend the Diftance betwixt Line 
and Line:too far; and, if the Height be lefs, the In- 
convenience arifing would be; Capi tals too dimi- 
nutive, and a difagreeable Clofenefs of the Lines, 


As the Iraric Print borrows its Form en- 
tirely from this, though it has aflumed a.different 
Slope, J confider it in this Chapter. 

The Hand itfelf has a Declination tomarts the 
Right, like the Round-Hand, &c, which fhould 
be 58 or 60 Degrees upon the Line of Chords, as, 
for Example, 


the former of thefe § lopes, (viz. 58) I would pre- 
fer for this Hand, as I would the latter for the 
Round. Care muft be taken to preferve every 
Letter and every Line, of the fame Slope or De- 
clination throughout the whole Piece, or, how- 

ever the Letters may be otherwife performed, this: 
Inaccuracy will utterly fpoil it. 

The Thicknefs of the Letters themfelves fhould 
be rather lefs than that of the Roman, andthe Pen 
coniequently lefs broad at the Nib. The Arm,’ 
fince many of an Letters have oblique Strokes 
| from_ 
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from the upper Line to the Left *, might be held 
nearer to the Side of the Writer, than in the other 
flaping Hands, in which nothing of this Kind. 
occurs. ¢ 

The fmall Letters, though diftind like the 
Roman, have very different Beginnings and End- 
ings; for as the former begin and terminate with 
Strokes parellel to the horizontal Lines, the lat- 
ter, in moft Letters, draw a fine Stroke, more 
acute in the turning than the Round Hand in the 
Beginning of Letters, and finifh with another fine 
Stroke, equally acute, afcending a very little way 
from the Line. But, the former Stroke of the A, of 
the &, the two firft of the m, the former of the z, 
and the Bottom of the r, ftand upon the bottom 
Line, as in the Round-Hand, with nothing more 
than the flat refting of the Pen. 

From good Examples and by due Attention, 
the Penman may foon accomplifh a tolerable 
Execution of thefe Hands, which, in the Courfeof 
Life, will, if not ufeful, be no Harm or Injury to 
knew both how to defcribe with Elegance and 
execute with Propriety. 
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" %* The Strokes, here hinted at, are the /a# Stroke of 
the K, the /econd of the M, the fecond of the N, the firft 
Branch of the Y, and the sick Stroke of the X. To 
thefe add the former Branches of the « and y. 
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(THE GREEK CHARACTERS, : 


§-the Charadters of this Hand icecs to 
us one of the moit copious and elegant 
Languages * ever known in the World, they mes 
ritour particular Attention ; and, though it may 
not be neceflary for the Learned to be very parti> 
cular-in the Proportion or Beauties of the Symbols 
‘of any Language, yet it is highly proper that se, 
who would Aiek Sood Penman, or would inftruct 
others; fhould not only underftand the Difference 
betwixt one Character and another, but-alfo the | 
bef? Method of writing them, and their Refpest to 
each other. 
it may not be improper to treat of thefe: Cha- 
racters, more at large, and therefore I fhall fet 
them down in order, as they ftand i In the common 
Greek Grammar. . . 
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* If the Reader would fee an elegant Defeription 
of this noble Language, I would refer him to the ex- 
cellent Heames of James Harris, Efg; p. 418, 2d 
Edit. 1765, which the learned Dr. Lowrn jultly-ftiles, 
the moft ben atiful and perfect Ed#ample of Analy/is that 
as been exhibited face the Days of Arifiatle. 
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GREEK CHARACTERS, 


Shape. Name. Power. 
Aw Alpha a 
BBE Beta b 
ryt Gamma g 
Ad «* Delta d 
Ee ~ Epfilon éfhort ~ 
Gl G+ feta Z 
ae Eta  elong 
@30 Theta th 
Li ‘ Tota 1 t 
K x Kappa koe 
aw A Lambda | 
M p Mu or My m 


Nw v Nwor Ny a 

Ber et x 

Oo — Omicron 8 little or fhort. 
Ce ae p 

Pees) Ro ce 

=Cos Sigma { 

ge) eo t 

Tv Upfilon re: 2 

© @ ted ee ph hy Us 
X% Chi *) ch 

ep PGi ps 

2 Omega 6 great or lone. 


* There is a very great Difference in the Form of 
Greek Charafters among the ‘MSS; but, as it would 
be impoffible (if one were ever fo well acquainted with — 
them) to prefcribe Rules for all thefe Variations, fo it 
would be unneceflary for the mere Penmayg, fince thefe 
here fet down are now in eftablifhed Ufe, which it is 
his Bufinefs to underftand, as the others are the Sub- 
ject of a more learned Inveitigation. 
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- Asto the Contraéfions, of which there are many, 
they will be eafily learned when the Penman 
hath acquired an handfome Formation of the Let- 
- ters, which fhall be our next Subject. 


- A. &. ; “ 

This is {uppofed to be derived from the Chaldee 
Apna *, as, that is from the Hebrew ALEPH; 
and has its Capital made as the Roman A, the 
Pen being held in the fame Pofition. 

The {mall « is originally formed from the ca- 
pital Letter +. To make it, and indeed all the 
{mall Letters, the Pen fhould be turned to the 
Hollow of the Hand, and the Writer’s Arm (as 
in Engroffing) be laid a confiderable Diftance 
from his Body, on the Table or Defk. To write 
it elegantly, let the Pen, in the above Pofition, 

‘form an o, fo that its chief Thicknefs be on the 
lower Side of the Oval next to the Right-Hand, 
and on the upper Part tqwards the Lote to which 
muft be affixed another Stroke, in its Defcent 
4ine, but in turning up, of the fame Thicknefs , 
with the ftrongeft Part of the Oval, and termina- 
ting (if 1 may ule the Expreffion) in a blunt Point. 
But to write it expeditioufly, the Pen hath but one 
fimple Operation, making a defcending fie Stroke 
with its left Edge, and turning round till it crofs 
that with another, made by the full Nib. Nothing 
can be more fimple or quick, as the Writer will 

Sie kegs ns by Ufe f. ) 
ude Sea B #. 6, 

#2 pec Wl As. LEX: i litera A, (5c. ” 

+ If we look narrowly into the Characters, we e may 
eafily perceive that the /e/7r were taken from the greater 
Letters, and received their prefent Form from Expedj- 

tion. "To this may be attributed the many Ligaments 
which are fo perplexing and feem fo ob{cure to thofe who 

are not acquainted with the Characters or Language. | 
{ For this: Method of expeditioufly writing the 
Greek’ Characters, the. Author “is chiefly indebted to — 
. a 
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This Letter is received from the Chaldee Betha, 
and that from the Hebrew Beth, which,~in that 
Language, fignifies an Houfe*. 

The capita] Letter is performed’ as the Roman, 
though generally allowed a finer Proportion in re- - 
{pect of Thicknefs, 

‘The fmal] Letters are beft deftribed, when the 
Hand and Pen are held as above directed, begin- 
ning from the Bottom of each, and making the 
long afcending Stroke fine ; but, when the Pen 
performs the round Strokes of cither, their upper 
Sides, in confequence of the Writer's Pofition, 
will be properly thick and agreeable to the Ge- 
nius of the Character, which, unlike to all the 
modern European Hands that I have feen, requires 
a Thicknefs in moft, if not all its horizontal 
Strokes. 

r. >. £. 


} eclre is the Thirfof the antient + Greek 
Letters, and is-probably derived from the fame 
. Spring 
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a very learned and valuable Friend, whofe Labours 
in the Caufe of Literature, and particularly in the 
Greek Language, carry their beft Encomiums with 
them. . 

* Dicitur Bita——a Chaldeo BetTua, Hebreo- 
** rum verd litera BETH fic dita fuit, quod figura jua 
‘* imitetur.domum Pa'lefihinam, ubi linea fumma te@um, 
‘* ima pavimentum, media parietcm, vacuitas e regione 
“< januam refert, Sonus ejus colligt poteft ex ovium ba- 
" Jatu, wt docet locus Cratini, gui ita habet, 0 3° unI- 
“t Si@ womee meoCaror Bu BY acywr faa Sty: 7 ae 
“ ifle fatuus perinde ac ovis BE dicens incedit. G.Pas. 
Lex. in Buta. 

{+ I call it antient, becaufe of the Additions af- 
terwards made to the Greek Alphabet. drifforle, as 
quoted by Pliny in Nat. Hift. Lib, Vil. Cap. 56. 


reckons 


eal) 


Spring as the preceding Letters. Some however 
are of opinion, that the Gamma has been Gimm@ 
‘from the Arabic E Gim; but, allowing thiss 
we may even fuppofe that the drabic Character as 
to Sound, (as well as Language *) may be: bor-~ 
rowed froth the Childe ot ebrew m2. 

In our common Alphabets +; F Gamma Ca- 
pital appears like the Roman T, the Branch on 
the left Eland being taken away, and mult be de~' 
fcribed acordingly. 

The fmaller Gamma, in making it, fhould de- 
{cend with a fine Stroke, and afcend with a firong 
one, which the Pen will naturally execute, if 
held in the proper Pofition. 

The J, often ufed efpecially when fubfequent 
to the 7, as in @7Jeeow and before the x as_in éfxo- 
adnilev; &c. is written from the Bottom, aicend~' 


ing spe and vidrio opule 8 poled 
A. Pe 


as 


reckons the Gamma among the firft CharaCers fed 
by the Greeks. 

* Dr. Sharpe, in the Preface to ‘his Hebrew Dit 

fertations, advifes that, becaufe they are the Sources of 
all-the Oriental Languages, (and in particular mentions 
the Arabic) the Chaldee and Hebrew fhould be the firit 
Subje€ts of our Study ; and informsus, that the learned 
Faber and the more learned Cafuubon, had their Sons 
early ‘inftructed in the Hebrew, that they might have 
a more perfect Knowledge of the Greek ‘longue, 
the greateft part of which is moft evidently derived from 
the Oriental Diale&s. Seealio D. Grey, Pref. in Alb. 
Schult. lat. wers. libr. Fobi. 
- + The word Aiphaber, ufed to exprefs a Set of Cha- 
ratiers of any Kind, is fo called from the Con- 
janction of the two firft Letters of the Greeks, 
aarvaPira, agreeably ‘to the Manner of the antient 
Writers, who titled their Books from the firft or two 
firt. Words, -as the Book of Genefis is' called FOUN TS. 
Berajoith, becaule i fo begins, wr 


(143-4) 
| iis dees , 

This Letter, not much unlike in Sheol to Hie 
Iflands of the fame Name, formed by the Mouth: 
ofthe River Nile, is borrowed, perhaps, from 
the Hebrew 3 Daleth (1 mean as to its Sound) or. 
Daletha, converting the Sor #/ inte at or z, and, 
omitting thee ore by the Figure Syncope *, 

I apprehend, the beft way of forming the Capiz 
tal will be to alcend from the lower Line to the: 
- Point, from whence the thick defcending Stroke 
fhould be made to the fame Line again, but -at 
fuch a Diftance from the Beginning of the fine: 
biroke as the Length of that Stroke; and then,, 
with the Pen to form the Bottom or horizontal 
Stroke fo as to join the other two. When this 
Letter is rightly performed, it will conftitute 
what Geometricians call an acute or equi-lateral. 
Triangle, one of whofe Strokes is fine, the other 
two thick, proportionable to their Height, but ail 
of them fmooth, ftrait, and regular. 

In forming the fmall S, one needs not to advife 
more than to follow the PaGtion of Body, Hand, 
and Pen, already given. 

“Te is called ¢ Yuasy Se it is To yeep Fiasy, 
the fport Leiter of that Name, in contradiftinétion 
to they orlong é, 

The Rapes) Letter is formed as the Roman. 
Capital of the fame Name ; and the {mall ¢, by. 

two 


_eeprrmerere Negrore or 


* The antient Memorandum-Books were called ~ 
A'ato: by the Greeks, becaufe, it is faid, they 
folded together in the Form of this Letter. By the 
Romans they were named pugillares, for the fame 
Reafon, perhaps, that we have for calling any In- 
ftrument, &c. Aandy, as an handy knife, an handy: 
Man, &¥c. by which is implied either their being ufe- 
ful, 0 or well adapted to fome Purpofe, 


(43) 
two Turnings of the Pen, ‘making the Thicknefs 
as the’: Pen itfelf will inéling to, if heldi in the pro- 
per Pofition. 
Pirhing 

At firft Sight, we may conclude this Letter by 
the Greeks to be received from the ¥ of the He. 
brews, to which alfo it is fimilar in Sound. The . 
¢ probably may be derived froim the final y,on 
account of its defcending Length. 

The Capital is formed like the Roman Z, 
The fmall Letter is begun, at the Top, with a 
thick Stroke, and, when the Curve or Bending | 
is performed, (as in a good Example may be fen} 
fhould seneluce fine. 

2 see Pie . 

Sidnid es Meelicus is {aid to have brought this. 
and the preceding Letter into Greece, as alfo the 
¥Y and Q3 and in Power it is long. 

The Roman H isa proper Type for its Capi+ 
tal, obferving only a lefs robuft Proportion. The 
wt, ‘holding the Pen as above, is written almoft 
hike the 2 of the Round Hand. 

Ce Serk 

During the famous Trojan War, Palamedos ~ 
added this Letter together with the =, @, and XK 
to the Greek Alphabet. It feems to be taken 
-from the Hebrew 0 inverting the Sound, and add- 
ing the Chaldee or Greek Termination of a * 

After the Writer has defcribed an O, like thee 
of the Romans, the zzuer Stroke muit be drawn, 


parellel 


* The © was formerly the condemnatory Letter 

among the Greeks, becaufe it began the Word @a- 

ratG Deaths (whence Saver oes dare letho) after= 

wards among the Latins, C for condemno. Perfius al- 

judes to this when he fays, 
Et potis es vitio nigrum prefigere "THBTA. 


Pas, Lex. 3, and Goow. Rom m Hi EES $s Ay 
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parallel. to the horixonta! Line,, almoft acrofs' the 
Center, and, withthe Edge of the Pen;.(in cors 
rect Writing) fhould be bounded by two fmall fine 
Strokes. The 3 is begun at the Bottom, which 
with its correfpendent 6, needs little Explanation. 
; I. ¢i 

The lota is. received from the Hebrew » Yod or 
Yod, which, fome obferve, fignifies Space, becaufe 
whenever it occurs it leaves, being a diminutive 
Letter, a kind of Space in the Word, as in ~ 
Dav. 2g 

Its ConftruCtion is fo fimple, that it is unne- 
eeflary to-fay any thing about the Manner of 
writing it. 

K. x. . 
- ‘The Kappa, from the Hebrew Caph, has its 
Capital like the Roman K ; but the {mall Letter 
is made, the Pen being as Mixtare directed, with 
a fine Stroke defcending to the Line, from: welaicts 
a thicker afcends, formed almoft with the full 
- Nib ; and another defcending Stroke, croffing the 
thicker one, and terminated by the full Nib, com- 
pletes the Letter. 
In writing it expeditioufly we may be at lefs — 
Trouble, only making it like the Bottom of the k, 
A... 

Lambda, from the Hebrew Lamed, is formed 
like the capital Z/pha or the Delta, omitting the 
tranfuerfe Stroke of the one, and the Ba/e of the 
- other. Its derivative {mall Letter needs no other 
DireGtions than thofe that have been given for 
Wrees fome former Characters. 


M. KM. 
i sit BS es 
The aoe ae of thefe Chara&ters is fo 


ea(y, that I fhall not trouble the Reader with any 
DireGions for thems 
| | ‘The 
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The one is borrowed from the Adem, and the 
other from the Nua of the Hebrew. 

nS 

The 47 receives, as is fuppofed *, its Origin 
from the Hebrew w Shzn, and is nearly related to 
the x and o, into which it is fometimes refolved, 
and vice ver fa; as in the Attic Dialect, @v in- 
ftead of oy. 

As to its Form, the Capital confifts of three 
parallel horizontal Strokes, the upper and under 
of which exceed the intermediate one in Length, 
at leaft by one Third. They are ali of equal 
Thicknefs, and terminated by oblique fine Strokes 
drawn by the Edge of the Pen. 

Young Learners, it is obferved, aremore per- 
plexed about the prager making of this Letter 
than of half the Alphabet belides, though it is no- 
thing more than the three Strokes of its Capital, 
a = joined by other fine Strokes,. only, for Con-- 
venience, made crooked. An Ingenious and Re- 
verend Gentleman, in order to fix it upon the 
Learner’s Memory, propofed the making of three 
c’s each beneath the other defcending and revert» 
ing the lait, as may be feen in Examples. 


O. o. 


_ The Omicron, or fmall o, needs no other Di- 
rections than fome already given, 


Fle On 7. 


The nt, as to Sound, feems to be taken from 
the Hebrew 5 or its final ), which alfo becaufe 
of its Refemblance, (as ’tis fancied) to a Man’s 
Face, or Mouth, is taken from the word in He- 
brew which fionifies a Face. 


a 


canoe reer meen ERIE 


* G. Pas. dex, -&.. 
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P. Q. p. ’ 
From the Hebrew Ref. 
There is no Difficulty in thefe Letters to re- 
quire any dire&tion - writing them, 
En€ ae & 
From the Hebrew w Shin or p Samech. 
Theo I would propofe to begin in writing, 


not as in common, from the upper Part, but the 
contrary +. 


Rime] . 
The Tau receives its Name from the /a/f Letter 
of the Hebrew Alphabet. The Charaéter is very 
fimple, and therefore requires no Direétion. The 
various Forms of the fame Letter are purely de» 
figned for Elegance, thus térla looks better than 
when it is: written t: ee Fo clmjo is preferable 
to wintw; ty fue to errvG 3 Ese. 
2 pee . 
The Up lon, becaufe fo eafy in Form, I fhall 
pafs over. * 
®. 9. 
~The Phi confifts of an O anda thick defcend- 
ing Stroke, paffing exaétly. through it, and mutt 
be formed as thel ans O of the Roman Hand. 


The 


Re EY TT ST ee ae 


* Pasor fays, that the Sigma (meaning the ¢) 
“ difa fuit litera ferpentina & fibillo ferpentis, imo etiam 
“ ab externa forma. . Figura enim bujus litera in ome 
nibus linguis Sormam ferpentis refert. Vide Lex, 5. 

_ ¥ In writing Greek, it may not be improper to re- 
mind the Penman that ‘the o is only ufed in the Middle, 
and thes only'a the Exd of a Word. In Printing 

“we find the /; as the Greek o, ufed in the Middle, and 
the s, at the End of Words, though very few attend 
to that Accuracy in writing Englihh, Ge. 


66 
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The o is made like its Capital, only with this 
Difference, that as the I pailes above and beneath 
the O, and is bounded by a fine Stroke at-each 
Extremity in the Capital, the {mall Letter is for- 
med only by ore Motion of the Pen, the defcen. 
ding Stroke being made finer than the other, and 
terminating in a Point. 


me Hs 


The Septuagint V erfion of the Bible has all alone, 
in the proper Names, exprefled the Hebrew oUte 
tural Letter m Cheth by this Letter, as. Paxedé for 
am. Some fay that Zpzcharmus, others that Pala~ 
medes inferted this Letter into the Greek Alphabet. 

The Capital is formed like the Roman X, and 
the {mall Letter is written by firft making the 
ftraight Stroke, which, if the Pen be rightly held; 
will be fomewhat thick, and then forming its 
‘Tranfverfe (a Nittle like an s inverted)-fo that in 
croffing the former Stroke it be fine ;. for every 

kind of Hand or Mode of Writing, and even 
Command of Hand, will not admit of two grofs 
Strokes to be drawn athwart each other. If i¢ 
fhould happen fo, whether by Accident or Defign, 
an Eye, not very critical, would difcern the ill 
Effect or Impropriety. | | : 


Bob. 
This, as well as the fubfequent Letter, is af- 
eribed to Simonides Melicus by Pliny, and is a 
Subfitute for Ps, 7%, Or Os. a * 
e The moft facile Method of making the Capital 
is to draw the main Stroke, like the RomanI, and 
then to interfe&t it, as may be feenin the Example, 
leaving, as near as poflible, the Branches equal on 
one Side to the other. f hs 
Its fmall Letter is made only with a different 
’ Pofitidn of the Hand and Pen, 


# 


OY FO. 
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<1 Och bast, ae 
‘This, in Shape (efpecially in the {mall Letter}. 
as well as in Sound, feems to be taken from ‘two: 
Omicrons, thus inftead of 0400 the Greeks, ‘by 
joining the wires tng have compofed the Omega, 
writing caSe * 
_ After the Direétions already given, it would be. 
unneceflary to fay any thing about the Conftr uct 
tion of the Chara@ter Omega. 
Having treated of the Characters diftinAly,':i | 
is not my prefent Defign to enter upon rai 
any Obfervations upon their various and compli- 
cated Abbreviations. After the common Letters 
‘are acquired, by a little Obfervation, the/e may 
be written with Facility. Some Greek Books in- 
deed of a Jate Publication feem to have rejected all, 
Ligaments, and to have exprefied every Word by - 
diftin€t and feparate Letters ; but the Learned 
muft be Judges whether fuch a Practice is to be 
wifhed for, fince (as the eminent fadbricius fome- 
where obferves) it may render the antient Greek 
Books, where Breviatures are exemplified almoft 
in every Word, obfcure and difficult to Pofterity. 
To write Greek either elegantly as a Penman, or 
expeditioufly asa Scholar, Reafon will aflure us we 
muft often practife. To the former might be re- 
commended the beft Examples either of the Pen, | 
or printed Books ; while to the J/atter, I would 
here fuggeft a Method (calculated at once to im- 
prove the Know! edge of the Language and Expert- 
nefé in the Charaéter) publifhed to the World by 
the Rev. Ad, Merrick, ina Letter to the Rev. @ 
Mr. Jos. WARTON, and in Annotations Criticaland 
Gram- 
* The Greeks, as well in the Conjun¢tion of Words 
7 of Letters, had a manifeft Advantage, which [ 
uppofe, not a little rendered their Language {ovopious 
we elegant. 
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Grammatical on S83. “fobn’s Gofpel, to which I refer 
him, and in which he will find fufficient £ patce 
forvits Utility. 

‘The Accents are fo ay that the Renan needs 
not to be direéted about them, when he has at~ 
tained the Characters. It may be neceflary how- 
ever to fay a’ Word or two about the Paints or 
Stops, which arrange Words into Claufes, Sen- 
tences, &c. The Comma, as in Englith, is’ placed 
» at the Bottom of the laft Letter in the Word, asin 
qoois, and it alfo ferves inftead of the Seni-colont 3 

uled by the Latins and Moderns. ‘The Colon is 
place] asin exres: The Periedas in Ses. And 
the Note of Interregation asin rie; Se, 

Before I conclude this SeCtion, 1 would obferve 
- that the Greeks received the Ule of Letters from 
the Phoenicians { by means of Capmus 4, and 
that the Charaflers, having undergone many and 
varicus Mutations, are reduced tothe Form in 
which we now, ufe them. 


SPUD VAP VB EP ANP ERP VE PRB VLBVEPVPVLD VPP VV AP EAP VD? 


CHAP. IV. 


THE HEBREW CHARACTERS. 


HE modern Hebrew Characters are greatly 
deviated from thofe originally ufed in the Pen- 
faseuch x but the. prefent Form has nei 
. 3 No 


Qasr at 


ee ao 


* Printed in 1764, and fold by Newhery. (Sc. 

+ The Commais uled by Apofires he as Kalavroy for 
Kale av ror, €5c. 

t Gens Pheenicum. in gloria magna LITERARUM in- 
wentionis et fiderum, navaliumque ac bellicurum artium. 
Plig, Nat. Hiflidib. Vo Gapy 42 

§ Cadmus the Son.cf Agenor. See Ovid. Méatam. 
Lib, II. Fab. I. Hor. de Arte Poet. lin, 187, Ge. 
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no defpicable ee a The Rabbins Mi leaft 
the modern Rabbins) write the Characters much 
ftronger than the learned Chrifiians, and a Piece 
of that Kind, well executed, has.a good Effea; 
but notwithftanding, a Piece performed nearer to 
the Proportion of fome of our beft printed Books 
is, I think, preferable in point of Neatnefs and 
Elegance. 

There is no Divifion of the Hebrew Characters 
into capital and fmall Letters, as in the Euro- 
pean Languages, but a noble Uniformity runs | 
- throughout every Word, and throughout every 
Page of the fame Book. 

T fubjoin the Alphabet, and fhall fugger fome 
few Hints to the Penman for writing It. 


The 


(at) 


The Common HEBREW CHARACTERS. 


Shape. Name. 7 Power, 
N Aleph a, as in feall - 
et Beth b, fometimes like wv. 
3 Gimel . g, as in good ese 
3 Daleth d 
yy He e 
’ Vau voru 
t Zain Z 
rr. Cheth ch, h, or like + 
a) “‘Deth:-? t 
, Jod or Yod ior } 
2 Caph k, or ¢ in call 
5 Lamed ] ey eek! 
rp) Mem m 
3 Nun n 
D Samech : S | 
y* Olin, Ain, orGnain.o, gn, or ng. + 
2 Bia tee p, or ph. o 
woot Lmaddla © tz, 
p  Koph or Quoph korg 
"  Reth toy 
wes Shiv or Sin ft ~ fh or fc, or like ox 
ave Law or Thau th; or 5: 


Add 


RET eee EN [eer Te 


Se 


* © Soxum habet taki (ut Syrus Grammaticus ait) 
** gualem wvitulus edit, abfente matre.” Bythner. Anal. 
Pfalm. Appendix I. 

+ “ Though Sound in general might, with philo- 
« fophical Propriety, be denominated from the Root 
“* yo, becaufe it breaks the Order of the Air, (for 
«© what is all Sound but a peculiar Vibration thereof ?) 
“ yet as this Word is appropriated to fignify /oud or 
“ farill Sounds, 1 fabmit it to the Reader’s judgment, 

F 2 «© whether - 
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Add to thefe the Five fizal Letters. q tn} ane 
fo called becaufe they arenever written but at the 
End of Words.) — : 

Ler the Witter. in ing nee Hand, well 
attend tothe proper DiftinGtion of every Letter, 
becaufe of the great Likenefs which fome Letters 
have to others, as the > to the 2, the 3 to thea, 
the J to the yand4, then tothe mand nm; the 
} to' the’ 143 the D to then 03 the:p to wae 
im and €, the y tothe xy, &c. 

The Hebrews, and other MEtike, always write 
from Right to Left, contrary to the Method and 
Praétice of” the Weftern Nations ; therefore, in 
writing thefe Characters, the Penman fhould be- 
gin in ‘the fame Manner: 

The afcending Letter 5 fhould be carried near 
or quite double the Height of the other Letters, 
which are equal, as the defcending Letters 44%, 
x, and 7 fhould below, the y.muft be excepted 
however, which defcends but jutt beneath siaeee 

, n 


whether they are fo applied by an Oxomatopevia 
“*-as ring, clang, tingle, tink, in Koglifh, And though 
‘< jt is pretty certain that the Heb. y Oz had antiently 
*s the Power of a Vowel, namely that of o long or 
“ ofthe Greek w, yet I make littie Doubt but it had 
“6 alfo frequently fomewhat of a xafa/ Sound, an ob- 
“ {cure 2, or ng, being included in it, like the French 
“< on, and thus the Heb, y would be very nearly as 
** she Englith ring, and yo as wrong.” 
Again, 

«© ayy (Chald. sytiy) The wild A/s is fo called by 
“an Onomatopeia from his har/h, difagreeable Braying, — 
* exprefled in. Latin by. Ruditus, a Word likewile 
«“ formed from the Sound.” See Parks, Heb. Lex. 
“* onthe above Words, and Bochart, Vol. II. p. 869, 
cited by him, 

t “ Litera w (Sin) irreptitia eft, non originalis, partim 
‘© ex prava prolatione 74 wi (Shin) ata, partim pro OD 


“ (Samech) pofita.”’ Buxt. Heb. Gram, p. 6. 


(“ta)). 

Tn-writing let the Hand be kept in the* fame 
Pofition as was affigned in the Greek, (fee laft 
Setion) with the Pen turned confiderably into the 
Hollow of the Hand, becaufe almoft all the thick 
Strokes are Aorizontal, which the Pen could not 
properly execute, in-another Pofition. The Pa- 
per, or whatever elfe is employed, fhould be placed 
exactly ftraight before the Penman, as for al] other 
erect and perpendicular Characters. “I"he Jewilh 
_ Penmen [and indeed the Monks formerly in all 
MSS of the Old Englith Text, <¥c.) rule Lines 
on their Parchment, ‘Vel! um, €%c. between which, - 
neither touching the upper orlower Line, they de- 
cyphered the Letters. To the (as yet) unfkilful 
Writer I would however recommend Lines, ruled | 
for the exact Height of the Letters left he fhould 
not be able to preferve the Characters, throughout 
every Line, in due Refpect and Magnitude to each 
other. 

The Pen fhould be made, at the Nib, exactly 
fquare, with the Corners properly fharp, that the 
Letters may not only be executed without any 
Afperity or Irregularity of Stroke, but alfo, and 
in fome particular Letters efpecially, that they 
may terminate with an acute-angled Square, as 
in the 3, 2.283 ¢ 

Hebrew Words muft never be divided, as in 
Greek and other European Languages; but the 
Writer, to fill up the Line if there be a De- 
ficiency, mult caft his Eye on the Remainder of 
his Line, and lengthen os curtail the proper Let- 
ters, -as the Space may require. Some of the 
final and other Letters will admit of great Exten- 
~fion as 9,9, 9, ca, and m, which very well fub- 
ftitute the ufe of Flyphens, ox other Divifions and 
Contractions. : 

F323 | As 
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As to the Points, it will be quite fufficient.only ~ 
to name them, fince the Facility of exprefling. their 
Figure renders all Directions needlefs *.. 
"The Ligament, which is ufed fometimes either 
to connect Words of different Significations, but 
which are generally the Adjectives to their Sub- 
ftantives, (as in EOIN722 1 every-2AZan) or to di- 
ftinguifh the Radix frem its Prefix or Affix, (as 
-=nt-) rand-3my-2Book) thould not exceed the 
Breadth of the Letters, nor be allowed to. occupy 
a Space much lefs. But this may vary a little, 
according as the Writer has occafion for Room 
in the Line. | REE 
‘Thus we have confidered the moft ufeful Hands 
extant, together with many Suggeftions for the 
proper Exprefling of their refpective CharaCters. 
There yet remain fome few Hints to the Penman, 
which are offered, in the fubfequent Section, as 
neceflary Appendages to the ART OF GOOD 
WRITING. | 


| pt cee: Gs OS. Pe | 
OF FIGURES, ABBREVIATIONS, &%. 
SECT. I. PIGU RES. 


HE Figures, or numerical Characters, are 
: originally from the Arabic, and are ufed, 
inftead (as the antient Practice was +) of the other 

| : 7 Letters 


Deere 


* ‘The Reader may fee their various Form and 
Ufe exemplified in Buxtorf’s Latin-Hebrew, and in 
Lyon's Englith Hebrew Grammar. 

-+ The Romans, Grecks, Hebrews, and all the Ori- 
‘ental Nations, expreffed their Quantities by Letters of 
their 


“(155 1) i 
Letters, to convey Ideas of Number, &c. and 
“that in the moft concife and eafy Manner. 

Of thefe we have tex, by which alome we can 
exprefs, without exceeding that Number in Ar- 
rangement, no Jefs than THREE MILLions, TWo 
HUNDRED. AND SIXTY-FIVE THOUSANDS, NINE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY Numbers of different 
Value or Quantity. 


— Ty 25 3s 45 5 6, 7 8, QO. O- 

With regard to the proper Shape of thefe Cha- 
raéters, as there is»but little Difficulty in it, I 
would refer the Reader to fome good Example. It 
is only neceflary to mention that, in ufing them 
amongft Words, which in the Tranfaction of — 
Bufinefs cannot be avoided, they fhould exceed 
almoft or quite double the Height of the common 
Letters, fo that they may be confpicuous. This 
will be the Jntere/ of thofe who ufe them, becaufe 
of the avoiding all Ambiguities, as well as preferving 
the Credit of the Penman, who muft ftudy every 
Peculiarity and Propriety, if he aim at any 
‘Degree of Perfection in this Art; which his Sub- 
fiftence-or Inclination may engage him to profefs. | 
Let me add lrere, for the fake of fome Readers, 
who poffibly may not be acquainted, notwith- 
ftanding they ufe them, with the Import of the 
L, 8, and D, commonly fuperfixed to Figures 
exprefling Englifh Pounds, Sailings and Pence, that 
they are only the initial Letters of the Latin 
Words Libre, Solidi, Denarii, which fignify 
; | (to 


eawsea os «2 


SEES DO oor ASSES wae tern en esr 


their refpective Alphabets. How much more eligible 
our prefent Methed is, may be feen by only fup- 
pofing in an ¢ toomit the fubjacent Mark, or by de- 
{cribing the prefent Date, 1766, in any of the above 
Characters, 
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(to us) that Value. Some.add, in. Arithmetic, 
rs, for Quadrantes, Farthings ; and perhaps the 
Reafon for the Ufe of thefe foreign Initials arifes 
from the Pounds and the Pence, in Lnglifh, be- 
ginning with the like Letters. It is but of little 
Signification which are ufed, fo that the Decy- 
pherer knows why he ufes them, srt 


Sect. I]. ABBREVIATIONS, é&c. 


As Abbreviations are neteflarily ufed in Wri- 
ting, it is therefore material. to point out fome 
Method for a right Infcription of thofe that are 
moft in ufe *, ay 

The Apoffrophe is a Comma fet between two 
Letters to fhew that one + is omitted, as in con- 
vers'd for converfed t, Man’s Hand for Manis 
Hand §, and, in Poetry, th’ for the when the fub- 

| fequent 
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[Hermes SSA Ee EEE ee 
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* It. would have been foreign to my Purpofe to 
have treated of the great Variety of Abbreviations, 
ufed by the Latin, Greek, and Rabbinical Authors, 
as my defignis only for the modern Penman. 

{ Sometimes a Syélable, as 

The Phantom of an Age “twixt usand Death, Youne, 

+ Twice inone Word, as, 

Heawv'n’s laft befi Gift. Mitton. 

§ This Abbreviation of the Genitive Cafe, from 
the Saxon and old Engl Ufe, is often miftaken to 
be of the Provoun His, fo that Man's Hand muff, in 
that Cafe, be a Contraction of Man his Hand. If we 
look back into Ages not very recent, we may fee the /S 
a Termination of the Genitive Cafe, as for Inftance in 
a Covenant’*of Truce with Scotland, 22 of Rich. i. 
1398,—‘* in their Kynagis Name.” ‘The Apoffrophe 
k fnd ufed however in the Time of Henry VI. 1439. 
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fequent Word besins with a Vowel *)° Te were 
endiefs to inftance the Ufe of the Alpoftrophe, as 

tis for it is, tho? for though, €Fc, Jet it fuffice, in 
Our prefent Defign, to affert its Place and’ Form, 
which fhould be above the Line, about the Height 
of the #, and its Tail defending to the Pike or 
Height of the common Letters. “Its” greatett 
Thicknefs fhould net exceed that of the common 
fmall Strokes; and-tts Bending not’too flat. Let 
-the Pen perform it with Freedom, and give it, 
when finifhed, a proper Point. 

We have often occafion to make ufe of the 
‘Et cetera (Eng. and the reft, or, and fo forth) de- 
fcribed thus, &c, It fhould be the Height of the 
taller Letters, and ought not to be written (as 
fome People write it) with two c’s after the os 
thus, &cc. + 

‘The (?) Note of Interrogation feems to be derived 
from the 2 and Period ae together to note a, 
Queftion, for Quere, Se. thus Re and in Pro- 
ce(sof Time to have dwindled into its prefent 
Form. This alfo fhould be the Height of the 
taller Letters, and be preferved in the fame Slope 
or Inclination, 
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—“ The Kyng’s faid Ambaffatours.”—‘“ and fo be- 
«© caufe of Perdicion noght only of #4” innumerable 
« JVienne’s Bodys that haan perifhed by 7h’ Abule of 
“ the Werre.” Rym. Fad. Tom. X. See alfo the Englith 
Grammar attributed to Dr. Lowe>, (now Lord Bithop 
of Oxford) in which this Matter is fully exemplified. 
* << Where th’ Etrurian Shades.” MiLren. 
+ Sometimes taro 6c. are ufed, very properly, to 
abbreviate many Titles of Honour, as Yo ber Imperial 
_ Majefy the Emprefs of all the Ruffias, &c. &c. oF 
To the Right Honourable the Karl of D. &c. &es Buty 
- in common Ufe, ee is efteemed fuficient. 
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/The: interjeclive or exclamatory Note, ufed to! 
terminate Sentences of Admiration, Horror, .&ce. 
IT have feen, in fome antient Books, inverted 
thus j, which indeed to me feems at leaft equally. 
proper to exprefs the Tone of Voice, witb which 
Sentences of that Kind fhould be concluded *. 
However, the prefent. Mode will ferve, and mutt 
be of the fame Height with the taller Letters, and » 
of the fame. Slope with the Hand in which it is 
ufed. 

To thefe might be added the Odcli/z, the ileal 
and Abbreviations of fome particular Hands; but 
it is perhaps impoffible to inform the Reader, in’. 
thefe little Matters, to fo much purpofe by Words 
alone as by Example. ‘To thefe therefore would I 
refer the Penman for a juft Idea of good Writings 
with all its Peculiarities and Appendages; while 
I would humbly offer this little Treatife, asa 
friendly Afliftant, to point out, perhaps, fome 
_ Things unnoticed by others, or unknown to hin 
before. 


~ Sect. WI. COMMAND OF HAND, 
OR STRIKING. 


It.is almoft neceffary, in treating of this Sub- 
ject: to fay fomething of what is now become, 
inthe Eyes of many, an effential Concomitant of 

good 
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* As the old Note of Exclamation ri/es to a Point, 
fo the: Voice, in pronouncing Interjections or Excla- 
mations of Fear, Surprize, and in Emotions of the 
ftronger Pafiions, afrends and concludes foarply, thus, 
when one cries, O Heav’a ! or, asin Milton, “* O V'1- 
<< fions ill forefeen !” the Voice has no Cadence, ‘as at,’ 
the Period, but rifes to a certain Degree, and breaks 
of abruptly. 
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good Writing. Striking has undoubtedly its 
Graces, nor fhould the Penrnan be fatisfied with- 
out attaining a mafterly Extcution of it: Yet a 
Piece of good Penmanfhip is its own beft Orna- 
ment. It will defy Criticifm, without the bor- 
rowed T'rappings of the fanciful Pen, and has 
native Beauty fufficient to charm, without Cir- 
cumfcriptions or Additions of any Kind. If in- 
deed the Writer would conceal fome Defects, be- 
ing Mafter of his Hand and Pen, by Striking he 
may poflibly accomplith his Purpofe ; and, to the 
Generality, may render his Piece an admirable 
Performance. Inthis Cafe the World judges as 
in many others. A laced Coat or fafhionable 
Appearance, often ftrike the Vulgar with far more 
Attention than any other Confideration, however 
valuable. So, by the Injudicious, the whimfical 
Strokes of a luxuriant Pen may be preferred to the 
nice and exact Performance of the. moft confum-_ 
mate Artift. It is not my Defign to depreciate a 
Command of Hand, but I would by no means have 
it put in competition with true Tafte and juft 
Defign. Let the Penman ufe them with Fudgment, 
and then they are, according to their orignal De- 
fign, Ornaments, 

Our Ufe of thefe Embellifhments, however’ 
they may pleafe the Fancy, ought to be fharing 
and moderate. A Confufion, or exceflive Com- 
plication, inftead of adorning renders a Piece 
_ contemptible, however performed’; becaufe the 
chief End of it is loft, namely, Perfpicuity. The 
Letters muft be con/picuous, if we would view their 
Elegance; and the Ornament. fhould. be fo dif- 
pofed as to render them, as much as may be, more 
confpicuous. I have feen feveral Pieces of good 
Merit utterly fpoiled by Intemperance of Orna- 
ment, and the beautiful Characters, like a Flower 
inva Buth, obfcured and loft, 

pas 3 There 
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‘There are two Modes of Striting, which Pen- 
men diftinguifh into the Dutch and Jtalan Com- > 
mands of Hand. Eicher of thefe, frecdy and yu/ily 
performed, have their el we Beauties. 

To fivike or (as “tis called) to flourifh. after the 
Dutch Manner, the Penman fhould keep his Arm? 
quite detached from his Body, and. capable of be- 
ing moved or fwung about at Pleaf es or-otherwife » 
his Striking: will ri ftiff, and lofe that Freedom 
which is its peculiar Grace. © The Pen muft be 
held in the fame Pofition asin the Round Hand, 
only the two Fingers which, An writing,: are 
beld beneath for the Hand to ref} upon, muft be 
elevated a little, fo that nothing may touch the 
Paper, Defk, &c. but the Point of the Pen, 
Every Stroke fhould be performed with en eafy 
fteady Motion of the whole Arm, not too faft or 
in Jirks, (as many do) becaufe then, Iam fure, 
the Eye has but little to do with the Work of the 
Hand ; not can the Flourifhes have that Boldne(s. 
and La/ein the Turnings, which are fo effeniual 
to vood Striking. 

Two thick Strokes muft never interfedt each 
other, nor ene Part of the Piece be crowded while 
another is almoft deflitute. Thick Strokes alfo 

eught not to abound in one Part more than ano- 
ther, nor too great a Profufion of Ornament (as 
I faid before) in any Part. ‘his is the Penman’s 
Foible; at the Expence even of his be{t Pieces, 
he will difplay his Dexterity in Striking, and, in- 
ftead of ornamenting, hide its principal Beauties, 

Luet the Paper be placed, as in wiiting the 
Round Hand, fomewhat aflant, and efpecially 
if the Defk be floping. Whiatever Hand ig orna- 
mented, the Writer will in time perceive.the 
Advantage of not fuffering the thickeit Strokes 
performed by'Command of Hand to exceed thofe 
that are written 3 this Practice will have tts Hifect 

in 
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in Exhibition. As to the Pen, fuch an one that. 
{uits the Running-hand is efteemed the moft proper, 
only the Nibmuft be fomewhat elaftic, occafioned 
by a Split pretty long and clear, that it may exe~ 
cute the thick and fine Strokes, in juft Declen- 
fion, by a fuitable Spring. ; 

In his firft Attempss, the Penman fhould under- 
take thofe Kinds of Flourifhes which are moft fim- 
ple; and, perhaps, the Striking of the capital 
Round-hand Letters, of a moderate Size, will 
be found ufeful for his Exercife. He will after- 
wards have an Opportunity of feeing various Ex- 
amples of Jong Flourifhes, I mean fuch as are pers 
formed with one Operation of the Pen, which 
might be recommended for his next Attainment, 
Laft of all, the more complicated Kind of Orna- 
ment, fuchas what is ufed in the German Text and 
other {trong Hands, remains an Object of his Pur- 
fuit. This will not be extremely difficult, when 
the Writer has acquired a confirmed Freedom in 
the other two; the chief Thing obfervable is the 
D1/pofition of the Stiokes, which muft be detached 
from, yet arranged with each other, fo as to an 
pear eafy and compaé?. No bungling Turninus,y 
no patching and mending ought to be feen, but, 
the whole Piece fhould appear an uniform Per- 
formance.of the Pen. If there fhould be, as in- 
dced is often unavoidable, a Space of too great 
Hxtent for fome other Parts, inftead of making 
another Stroke unhandfomely, a little Dor, or 
fome other fuch Thing, will well fupply its Place, 
and remedy the Inconvenience complained of, 
Ube Writer will fee thefe Things, which may ap- 
pear inlignificant, inthe Works of fome Jate great 
Wafters in the Art of Writing, and particularhy 
in thofe of Bland, Champion, &c. whofe elegant 
Performances the young Penman would. do. well 
often to lay before him, { 

G In 
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Tn perfor ming the Jvalian Mode of Striking, the 
Pen muft be held fo that the upper. or afcending 
Strokes fhould be made thick, and the others fine, 
The Holiw therefore of the Pen muftturn within 
the Hand, and the Elbow be alittle more elevated 
than in ftriking after the Dutch Manner, With 
refpect to any other Direétions, the Reader may 
be referred to ihofe given already, w which except=' 
ing the Pofition of the Pen, equally ferve both 
Modes of Strik ing. I would only obferve, that 
both Modes may..be often (as they iiaclbedl. hiatal 
been) fuccefsfully employed nog abr iy ornas, 
menting large Pieces; but this muft be done with 
great Skill and Cautions er the Confequence is 
the fpoiling of the Performance and cauling much 
Labour to be ufed in vain, 

I have here fubjoined four alphabetical Sets: of 
Cories for young Learners, fuited ha the Texts 
of {mall Hands, two of which are Latin, stead 
ed for the Ufe of the Grammar-Boys, 
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TEXT CO PT E'S, 


Art embell Hifpes Life. 
Bounty procures Friends. 
Cuftom pleafes Fools. 


Defame no Reputation. 


“Extravagance brings Want. 


Fame rewards Merit. 
Govern perverfc. Tempers. 
Honour your Superiors. 
Innocence is admired. 

oy fucceeds Sorrow. 
Keep good Company. 


— Learn-ufeyul Arts, 


Malice is Meanne[s. 
Never betray Secrets. 
Objferve good Manners. 
Pur fue ufeful Studies. 
Quefiions foolifa avoid, 
Revere your Superiors. 
Sincerity 15 valuable. 
Trufi no Strangers. 


Under ftand 
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Underfiand your Profeffion. 3 
Vice is contemptible. 
Write with Correcine/s. 
Xenophon the Greek. 
Youth is unfiable. 


Zealots are unwife. 
LATIN FEXT COPTES 


Amphifica rem ornando. 
_ Beneficit accepti. memento. 
Comitas amicos parit. 
Difficilia que honefta. 
Ebrietatis come oblivio. 
Fortuna fimillima vento,’ 
Gratia gratiam parit. 
Humilitas tutiffima eft. 
Ingenia puerorum varia. 
Fucunduin oft difcere. 
Kalenda non preterite.- 
Laus excita’ ingeniume 
Morte carent anime. 
. Ores 
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Necefiiati nihil repugnat: ; 
Opes arte parantur. — 

_ Parva non contemnenda. 
Quod utile, dulce.” 
Ratio paranda eft. 

Simile fimili gaudet. 
Tempore fiunt omnia. 

Ufu artes acquirenda. 
Vulgi judicium fiultum, 
_Xenophontem docuit Socrates. 
Lelus veritatis. bonus. 


LONGER COPIES FOR ROUND | 
HAND, &. 


Art is only hateful to the Ignorant. 
Bounty is more commended than. prattifed. 
Covetoufne/s is its cwn Tormentor. 
< Diligence fuperfedes many Difficulties. 
Every Science is fraught with Ufe. 
Few attain Praife: without Endeavours. 
Gratitude is: pleafing to all Men, 
Humility is one Degree to Exaltation. 
Idlene{s is the Bane of youthful Tears. 
Fudgment unbiafed denotes Wifdom. 
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Know when J {peaks a when *to hold 
your Tongue. 

Luxury impoverifhes Mind tad hah. 
Misfortunes often make Men.wife. 
Noify Oftentation is odious. 
Omit no Means of doing. Good, ts others. 
Patience foftens many Inconveniencies. | 
Quintilian was an.accurate Fudge, of Men. 
Recompence to no. Man Evil for Evil. 
Sincerity is preferabie.to Compliment. 
a nek contributes, much to; Health. 

Ungrateful Men are always hated. 
Vanity is the Ravent of dmpudence..-—. 3 
Wifdom i is- univerfal, though often. ieee 
Xernes was fond of Pleafure, averfe to Aritits 
Youth is unfteady, old. Age 1s tnjirins ' 
Zeal, as:Hire, mae know. emnerante | 


LATIN LONGER COPIES, 


Avarus: - non fibi divitias parat. 
Bellua multorum-capitum eft vulgus. , 
Confciawmens rect: fame mendacia ridct. 
Dulce-et decorum eft pro patria mori, — 
Extra fortunam eft quicquid.danatur egenis. 
whiting rabies eft fanguine gaudere. 
Geminat 
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Geminat peccati, quem, delili non pudet. 
Ffomines. hominum caufa generati fut. |) 2 
Infirmi eft anim voluptay ultior | 
Fujita gloria, fructus Virtutis; non repudia anda, 
Luxuriankanimirebas pleri [que Secuniis. ev 
Menti veritatis Jtce co ile 5 
‘Gnas rhb eh C rit aapiaiieee 3 
‘Plato uno et outs sefina anno fcribens . mortuus 

SeBast 
_ Quod nature fatis . homini. non Ciuis, 
Reg gia (crede mihi ) res oft fuccurere lapjs. | 
‘Stultitia’ef timoré mortis, mori... | 
| Temeritas & fapientia diffidet multume e 
Ut fras silis, glacips, interit ira mord. 
-— Vacare.culod magnum eff filatium. | 
: Kantiope Sseratis anorepaileaah i: , 
Zoilas nomtinatus Sof Homer omafirix. 
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This Day were publifbed, 


New and-neat Editions of the following well- 


Te 


16. 


approved books for the ufe of {chools. 


A R T of drawing in water colours, with 
cuts, price 1s. 


. Art of drawing in perfpective, with cuts, Ts. 
. Art of writing all the hands in ufe, with ein 


directions, copies, and ieecimend, IS. 


, Clare’s introdution to trade and bufinefs, 3s. 
. Chambaud’s French and Englith dialogues, 13. 


Crofby’s book-keepers guide, i in four parts, Is. 


. Dean’s practical arithmetic, 4s. 


Duncan’s Cicero’s orations, Latin and En- 
glifh, with copious notes, 6s, 

—Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, done 
in the fame manner. 


. Geography for Children with maps, 1s. 
. Hudfon’s French fcholar’s guide, witha large 


index. 


new introduétion to trade and bufinefs, 
with copper-plates, 1s. 6d. 

new introduction to Latin, 1s. 

new mathematical proje@ion, fhew- 
ing plainly by infpection exaét rules for the 
true forming of every letter, with their pro- 
portion and dependance on each other, and 
a large explanation, Gd. 


. Philips’s eafy and elegant Latin letters, rs.6d. 


Epiftole Laconice from Cicero, 
Pliny, and other celebrated authors, is. 6d. 
—Or the laft two neatly bound together, 2s. 


Printed for G. Keith, in Gracechurch-ftreet ; 
of whom may be had, all other fchool-books, 
with good allowance to {choolmatters, 
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PAINTING in Water-Colours. ; 
WHEREIN : 


The Principles of DrawtrnG are laid down 
after a natural and eafy Manner; and Youth 
directed in every Thing that relates to this 

- ufeful Art, according to the Pragticeof the . 
beit Maffers. 


To which are annexed, 


Familiar Directions, whereby a Stranger in the. 
Art of Drawing may be readily taught to deline- 
ate any View or Profpect with the utmoit Exaét- 
nefs; of colouring any Print or Drawing in the 
moft elegant Manner; and of taking of Medals, 
éc, inftantly, after a Variety of different Ways 
never before made public; intermixed with curi- 
ous Receipts for the Ule of Painters, Statuaries, 
Founders, €5c. - : 


wiITH 
Instructions for preparing, mixing, and managing all Sorts 


_ of Water-Colours ufed in Painting, fo as to reprefent Nature 
in the greateft Perfection. 


A NEW. EDIF1O Ny icéone@ed, and; befides other 
Improvements, illuftrated with COPPER -PLATES. 


L FON DO) ate 
Printed for G. Ke 14, at the Bible and Crown, Gracechurch- 
fret; and J. Ropinson, atthe Globe and Bitle, Dock- 


bead. 1770, Where may be had Variety of Drawing- Books, 
Colours and Pencils. 


[Price ONE SHILLING,] 
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CONTENTS 


| of the fereril Articles contained in, 
this Book. 
oA 
- The ART cf DRAWING, 


O F De ctx in Coronel Pace s 


Of the proper Materials for Drawing, - 7 
Of Light.and Shade, = mS | 


com ; ; 9 
General. Rules for Drawing, rz. 
— Particular Diredlions for sesseies es o 


Of drawing Faces, . 


Of the Meafures and Proportions. of the feveral a 
Parts of the Body, —_——— 22 
Of drawing the Body at-full Length, ——— 
Of Drapery, i 
Of drawing mixed Figures, 34 
Of drawing Landfkips, Buildings, Se. —— 2 


a 


Curious Rules for drawing any Objeét in its Out- 
tines as-exatt as Nature; with fome farther 
Lnfiruétions for Shadowing, Se. without any 
Regard to the forementioned sap or any 
| ns hen in the Art of Drawing, — — 37 
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Several other curious and eafy Methods of taking 

~ Kiews, copying Draughts, Prints, &c. to the 
greateft Degree of Accuratyy  — Page 3g 

Secrets for copying of Drawings, &¥c. continued; 

allo far taking off Medals, &c, various Ways ; 
with feveral other curious Precepts for the U/e 
of Painters, Statuarigs, Founders, Se. — 45° 


PART TL. 


The .Doétrine of WaTER-CoLouRs, for 
illuminating Prints, &e. 


()F Colours in General, iste 59 
Whites for Painting-in Miniature, —= 60 
‘Lo make a White for the Ground, for Water or 


Oil-colours, proper in Miniature, 63 
Of Yellows, — penis 64... 
68 


‘Of Orange-colours, ie 
Of Minium, the brighteft red Lead; the Manner 


of preparing ity — 69 
Of other Reds, sonteutigaaion cntappin 70 
OF Purple; --———— — — 75 
‘OF Blue, ———— ee —— "9 
Of Black, — — 84 
Of Greens, — ibid; 


Of the Ufe and-Nature of dry Colours, —~ $88 
Direétions.ta make Gum, Alum or other Haters, 93 
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Paintine in. Water-Colours, &c. 


PLOT i 
The Principles, Se. of DRAWING. ) 
CH Ar Pe 1. 


Of Draw NG in General. 


RAWING Is the Artof reprefenting the 
T) Appearances of Ob bjects by Imitation; or 

exprefling, by Lines and Shades, the Form 
or Appearance of any Thing in Nature or Art; 
the Copying of another Draught, or any Defign 
conceived in the Mind; and all this without the 
Cetasiat t he of mathematical Rules, - 
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The Art of Drawing, beingan Accomplifhment 
not more elegant, agreeable and ornamentalthan ~ 
ufeful, is, therefore, by no Means to be neglected 
_ in the Education of Youth, wherein any Genius 
or Inelination that Way is difcovered. Befides 
its being of all Arts, the moft univerfally ad- 
mired and efteemed, there are few other Arts or 
Profeffions to which it is not afifting : its great 
Ufe is nat only confined to Painters, Engravers, 
Gardeners, Embroiderers, Weavers, and many 
others concerned in Deligning; but the Mathe-. 
matician, Engineer, Architect and Navigator 
daily practife it. All Defigns and Models are 
executed by it; its Ufe annears in every Station 


of Life, and it is Bee admired by Children 
and by Adults. 


To be able, on the Spot, to take the Sketch of a 
fine Building, or a beautiful Profpedt, of any 
curious Production of Art,.or uncommon Appear- 
ance in Nature, isnotonly averydefirable Accom=- | 
plifament, butaveryagreeableAmufement. Rocks, 
Mountains, Fields, Woods, Rivers, Cataracts, 
Cities, Towns, Caftles, Houfes, Fortifications, 
Ruins, or whatever elfe may prefent itfelfto View 
on our Journeys or Travels, in our own or in fo-. 
reien Countries, may be thus brought Home, and 
preferved for our future Ufe, either in Bufinefs or 
Converfation. This Art tranfmits to our View 
Things thatare long fince paft, or would otherwife — 
perifh ; reprefents to us the Deeds of People and 
Nations for many Ages dead, and preferves the 

k catures 
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Features and Refemblance of Anceftors, or other 
valuable Perfons, for many Generations. It is 
therefore no Wonder that an Attainment fo uni- 
verfally ufeful:and admired fhould be diftinguifhed 
as one of the higheft Embellifhments of human 

Life, and be patronized and cultivated by all the 
generous-and ingenious Part.of Mankind. 


CHA Po. Tha os 
“Of the proper Materials for DRAWING. 


HE Materials: required in Drawing, are - 
black. Lead-Pencils; Crayons of black, 

3 coe red Chalk; Crow-Quill Pens; a Rule 
and Compafles;, Camel’s. Hair-Pencils, and In-- 
dian Ink. : 


Accuttom. yourfelf to hold your Pencil. further - 
from the Point than you doin Writing, which. 


will give you a better Command of it, and con-" _ 


tribute to render your Strokes more free and bold. - 
The Ufe of your Pencil isto drawthe firft Sketches - 
or Out-lines of your Piece; as.any Stroke or Line 
that is amifs, may in this be more eafily rubbed | 
out than in any other Thing; and when you 
have made your Sketch as oor ee as you can: 
with the Pencil, you may then draw carefully the 
beft Out-line you have got, with your Crow-Quill 
Pen and Ink. The Ink made Ufe of for this Pur- 
pofe, muft not be the common, but Indian Ink; 
being much fofterthan the other, andnotrunning; 
Ay 4 and, 
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and, by mixing it with Water, it iiay be thadé 
to any Degree of Strength, and may be ufed ina 
Pen like common Ink: After ufing the Ink, you 
mey wipe out the Peticil- Lines, by rubbing the 
Piece gently with the Crumb of ftale Bread. 
Having thus got your Out-line difcharged, youf 
next Work is to fhade your Piece properly, as 
you fhall be directed below, either by drawing 
fine Strokes with your Pen, where it requires to 
be fhaded, or by wafhing it with the Hair-Pencil 

and the Indian Ink. As to the Rule and Com- 
paties, they are. never, or rarely, to be ufed, 
except in meafuring the Proportions of your 
Figures after you have drawn them, to prove 
whether they are right or not; or in Houfes, 
Fortifications and gther Pieces of Architecture. 


Red Lead and red or black Chalk are ufed in 
the fame Manner as black Lead. White Chalk 
and Tobacco-Pipe Clay are ufed in heightening ot 
giving ftrong Lights, and in drawing on coloured. 
Paper. Paftils or Crayons are any Colours, mixed 
with Tobacco-Pipe Clay, which, while foft and 
in the Confiftency of a Pafte, is rolied up in Pieces, 
about the Thicknefs of a.Quill, and two or three 
Inches in Length, and then dried; they are gene- 
rally ufed on coloured Paper; and the Colours are 
rubbed and wrought one into another, in fuch 
a Manner that no Strokes appear, but the whole 
looks as if it was done with a Bruth. | 


i CHAP. 


_ one into the other muft be common andimpercep-.. - 


se. Oe) 
CHAP. Il. 
Of LicutT and SHADE: 


T is the artful Managementof Light and Shade 
that gives the Appearance of Subiftance, 


-Roundnefs and Diftance, to whatever Bodies are _ 


reprefented by Drawing. Draw a Circle ona 
Piece of Paper; fill it up with any even Colour, 
and it will appear to be a Body with a round Cir- 
cumference and flat Sides: But by colouring it 
ftronger in the Middle, and caufing it gradually 
to: weaken towards. the Circumference, it will 
receive. a convex Appearance like that of a Bali 
or Globe: Wherever the Vivacity of Colour is 
ftrongeft, that Part. of the. Object catches the 
Sight firft, and appears neareft to it: whereas its 
Weaknefs and Goings off are more and more bros 
ken.and faint, and feem to fly farther off frcm the. 
Sight. . In rounding the Parts of any Obje&, the 
Extremities in turning muft lofe themfelves infen. 

fibly and confufedly, without precipitating the. 
Light all of a fudden into the Shadows, or the 
Shadows .into.the Light, ‘but the Paflage of. the: 


tible; thatis, by Degrees of Light into Shadow, | 
and Shadow into Light. . Objeéts that are paint-: 
ed light muft have a fufficient Breadth of Shadow ~ 
to fuftain them; and dark Bodies muft have a fud- 
den Light behind, todetach them from the Ground, 
or fom thofe Objects that are placed behind them; 
a: | otherwite 
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otherwife they will appear confufedly, as flicking 
upon each other; whereas the Oppofition of Shade: 
toa light Object, and of Light toa dark one, 
gives a Projection, and feparates them from other: 
Bodies... 


There fhould be a Balance preferved between 
the Lights and Shadows: a broad Light ought: 
not to be introduced into a Draught without a’ 
Jarge Shadow. The nearer any Obje& is to the 
Eye, it is feen fo much the ftronger and plainer ;: 
the Sight is weakened by Diftances, and the more’ 
remote any Object is, itis feen ina more imper- 
fect Manner. ‘Therefore, thofe Objects which are: 
placed foremoft to the View, ought to be more 
hnifhed than thofe that are caft behind; and they 
thould have fuch a relative Dominion over each: 
other, that as one Odje by its Fieigktnings,- 
caufes others to retire more backwards, fo the 
dame Obje& muft be chafed and made to appeay 
farther from the Sight than others which are more 

ftrongly illuminated. : 


It is not fufficient that remote Objects be only 
coloured ina more faint and languid Manner; but, 
according to their Diftance, the Parts muft appear 
more or lefs confufed; the Eye not being able to | 
-difcover minutely what is far feparated from it. 
Pure and unmixed White either draws an Object 

earer, or carries it off to a greater DiSance. 
Jf it be accompanied with Black, the Oppofition 

of 
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of Light and Dark renders the Object more fenfi- - 
ble, add brings it nearer to the advanced Part; 
but pure White, being the lighteft of Colours, 
unlefs it be forced forwards, and fupported -by » 
Black, will fly off to the remoteft View. As for ~ 
pure Black, it is the heavielt, moft earthy, and 
~-moft fenfible of all Colours, and brings the — 
Obje&s nearer-to the Sight: It muft be placed 
in Maffes, be nao confufed, and. have its - 
proper Repofes. 


The Reprefentati ons of Bodies give them al-— 
ways fuch Lights as are moft proper "and convenic - 
ent to their fuppofed Situations. If the Objects are 
in the Fields-or open Air, and the Sun not vifible, 
or obfeured by Clouds, you muft then introduce 
almoft an univerfal Light, though not warm and | 
ftrong, and your Shades muit be faint: but when » 
the | Ras is confpicuous, and fhines in its full 
Luaftre, then ‘the Light muft be very ftrong and | 
bold, and the. Shadows very dark. If the Objects © 
you reprefent be fuppofed in a Room, a little, 
but not very much, il]uminated, and you furvey : 
it from without, and ftand ona Level with the 
‘Light that. ftrikes upon it, the: Shadows: of that ; 
Figure muft be very foft, whereby the Figure i it= 
feif will appear beauteous to the’ Bye ¢ and will,’ 
notwithftanding the Softnefs of the: Shadow, feem : 
‘as imboffed, at come’ boldly out. A {mall Light © 
i ‘iat a Body occafions the.Shadews on 
the dark Side to be large, and their: Extremities Me 
Gt AO A 6 to” 
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to be very bold. On the other Hand, a Light 
makes the Shadows on the darker Side to be more 
diftiné and more foft in their Limitations. 


Refle&tion is to be ufed in delineating glittering 
or fhining Bodies, as Glafs, Pearls, Silver, &c- 
Let the Caufe of the Reflection, be it more or lefs, 
be feen in the Thing itfelf. Place all your 
Lights one Way through the whole Work; and 
if the Light falls fideways on the Picture, the . 
other Side, which is the fartheft from the Light,. 
muft be made the darkeft. That Part of the Body 
mutt be made lighteft which has the, Light moft 
oppofite to it; if the Light be placed above the 
Head, then the Top of the Head muft be made 
lighteft; the Shoulder muft receive the next greater 
Degree of Light; and thus muét you continue to 
fhade, lofing the Light by Degrees. By how 
much one Part of the Body projects more than 
another, it muft by fo much be made the lighter: 
-and, on the contrary, thofe Parts that bend in- 
ward muft be made fo much the darker. T'wo 
equal Lights muft never be made in one and the 
fame Picture; the greater is to ftrike forcibly into 
the Middle, and with greateft Luftre on thofe 
Parts of the Defign where the principal Figures 
and Strength of the Aétion feem to lie, diminifh- 
ing it gradually as it approaches neareft the Ex. 
_tremities of the Piece, 


CHAP; 
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CHAP. IV... 
General Rules for DRAWING. 


EQYEGIN with plain geometrical Figures, ag: 
iD Lines, Angles, Triangles; Polygons, Arches, 
Circles, Ovals, Cones, Cylinders, and ‘the like, 
being the Foundations of all other Proportions. 
The Circleis of Ufe in the feveral orbicular Forms,, 
as the Sun; Moon, Globes; &cs The Oval in 
giving a jutt Proportion to the Face and Mouths 
and the Square confines a Picture you are to copy, . 
&%e.. The Triangle-is of Ufe in drawing a fide 
or half Face; Angles-and Arches, in Perfpeétive s 
and the Bitesii in Ground-plats, Fortifications, 
é¥c. The Cone, in Spires, Steeples, Tops of 
Towers, &¢ The Cylinder, in Columns, Pil- 
Jars, Ses 


Hicvine brought your Hand to be fit and ready 
in general Proportions, accuftom yourfelf to give 
every Objet its due Shades, according to its 
Concavity or Convexity, and to elevate or deprefs 
the fame, as the Object appears either nearer or 
- farther off the Light. Before you begin to work, 
view your Original with clofe Attention ;. divide 
it in your Mind into feveral Parts; obferve the 
Length, the Breadth, and the Similitude of each 
Part; confider their Proportion to each other and 
to the whole; the Diftances from one Part to the 
other, and what Parts lie oppofite to each other. 

Aftes 
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After you have done your Copy, view it afrefh, 
by comparing it with the Original, for the dif- 
covering and amending-of Faults, as it will not 
only ferve to perfect you in that particular Draught, . 
but will improve your Knowledge of Lines and 
Proportions in general, and in ‘Time enable vou | 
for the neareft Imitations. ..The Out-lines muft’ 
be drawn.in a gliding Manner, dargeand {mooth, . 
which will give them the Refemblance of Life and © 


Motion... You‘muft preferve in-your Dranght.a ° 


ftrong Refemblance-between:,the Parts and the. 
Whole; .every Member ought to be made to- 
agree; {trong Limbs have no Relation toa con-~ 
fumptive Body, or decayed old Age; andthe 
Eyes, Legs, .Hands.and Feet, fhould be exactly . 
: anual 


: Having good Copies to draw.after, learn to. re>~ 
duce them to-other Proportions, either larger ar’® 
fmaller, and this by frequent Practice. .In-draw- - 
‘ing Fruits, as Apples, Pears, Cherries, &c..with : 
their Leaves, Herbs, “Trees, &c. of different ' 
Kinds ; as.alfo in the Imitation of Beafts, -Fowls, - 
Fifhes, @c. it is requifite not only to be perfectin 
laying down. the exact Proportions, but, before 
you proceed to the fhadowing and trimming your 
Work, tobe well acquainted in the general or out- 
ward Lines; and this is ftil] more neceflary in 
imitating the Body of a Man with all its Line- 
aments, as Head, Nofe, Eyes,’ Ears, Cheeks, 
Arms and Shoulders; as alfo in the Drapery, or 
| Imita- 


he 


Gus 
Tmitation of the Cloathing, and the artificial fer-- 
ting off the outward Coverings, Habits and Or-- 
naments-of the Body, in their natural and proper: 
Folds. ; 


Cw WE 
Particular Direétions for DRawine. : 


rN drawing:after-a PiGture or Print, you muft- 
. take Care to place it in fuch a Light that the: 


- Glofs of the Colours: may’ not’ interrupt. your’ 
~ View, but fo that the Light and your Eye may fall - 


equally and obliquely upon the Piece. ‘To this 


End you are to confider from what Point, and in: 


what Dire@tion the Light falls upon the Objeéts,. - 
according to which Direétion Jet all your Lights~ 
and Shades be placed throughout the Work, - 
‘That Part of the Obje& mutt be the lighteft which - 
has the Light moft dire€tly oppofite'to-it ; -if the - 
Light falls fideways on your Picture, you muft: 


make that-Side which is-oppofite to it lighteft ; 


and, on-the contrary, that Side which is farthedt . 


_from it darkeft. Let the Piece be placed:at'fuch 


a Diftance, that, upon opening your Eyes, you 
may view it all at once, and the larger the Picture _ 
is, it fhould be fo much the more placed off at 
the greater Diftance : but right before you, and 


a little reclined. 


Draw all your Out-lines at firft very faint with 
a Coal, which may eafily be rubbed out again with 


the Feathers of a Duck’s Wing, or the Crumb of 


Bread 
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Bread ; and thefe Out-lines fhould be drawn true, 
and agreeable to the: Pattern, before you begin te 
fhadow any. Part of the Object. The Out-lines 
next the Light fhould be drawn more faint; and 
when you have drawn one. Feature, it fhould bea 
Direétion for you, in fome Meafure, to draw ano- 
ther, by obferving with your Eye the Diftance 
from that to the next Feature, makinga full Mark 
at the Place with your Coal; then draw it, and 
fo ‘to the next, till you have drawn the whole 
Figure. 


Then obferve the Middle of the Picture you _ 
would copy, and touch upon the Paper with the - 


Point of your Coal; afterwards obferve.the more 


conf{picuous and uppermoft Figures, if there are - 


more than one, .which you are to touch lightly: 


in their proper Places. . Thus running over the. 


whole Draught, you-will fee, as it were,. the . 


Skeleton of the Piece you are.to draw. 


Having made out thefe Sketches, view them::. 


diligently, to fee if they anfwer your Pattern or 
not; for the Geftures of the Life ought ‘to fhew 
themfelves eminently in -the firft and rudeft 
Draught of the Piece; correct and amend what- 
ever you perceive sett adding and diminifhing 
as it varies from the Pattern, by which Means it 


| _ will be brought nearer and nearer to the Life. 


Obferve the Diftance of one Limb, Joint or 
Mutcle, from another, and the fame in all other 
Accidents 


we 
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Accidents of the Figure; their Length, Breadth, . 
Turnings, &c. Shadow next to the Light very 
faintly ; and where you fee bold and free Touches, 
be not timorous in expreffing the fame. In draw- 
ing a Head after the Life, or otherwife, take Care 
to place the Features exaétly right upon the Crofs- 
lines, whether it be a full Face or three-quarter 
_ Face. In fore-fhortening, you muft make the 
_ Crofs-lines to fy upwards, but where the Afpect 
is downwards, they muft be made downwards im 
@ circular Manner. 


Having drawn the Out-lines true with a Coal, 
you are to proceed to trace the fame Lines again 
with a Pen, Indian Ink, &c. drawing them with 
more Exactnefs ; and by imitating all the Hatches, 
with their exact Diftances one from another, 
their Croffings, Turnings and Windings, with 
more Boldnefs and Freedom, perfect your Defign, 


In drawing aftera naked Body, all the Mufcles 
are not to be fo plainly expreffed as in anatomical 
Figures; but that Side whofe Parts are moft appa- 
rent, and of Signification in the Performance of. 
any Aétion, muft be made to appear more or lefs, 
according to the Force of that Action. 


In drawing young Perfons, the Mufcles muft 
not appear manifeftly fo hard as in elder and full 
grown Perfons; the fame Thing is to be obferved 
as to fat and flefhy Perfons, and ‘fuch as are very 
_ delicate and beautiful; and in Women fcarce any 
| Mutcles. 
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Mutcles at all are to be exprefled, or but very 
little, unlefs it be in fome very forcible A€tion 3. 
and then too they.are.to be reprefented: very faint- 
ly; the like is alfo to be obferved as to Children. 
The Motion of the whole Body muft be confi- 
_ dered in drawing of the Mufcles; as in the rifing: 
and falling of the Arms, the Mufcles-of the Heat : 
appear either more or. lefs: the Hips do the fike,. 
according as they are bent outward or inward; - 
and it is the fame chiefly in the Shoulders, Sides- 
and Neck, according to the feveral Actions of 
the Body.. 


‘The Breadth and Largenefs of a Picture is alt. 
to beconfidered ; it fhould belarger about the Legs. 
and Garments, fhewing itfelf flender above, by: 
difcovering one Shoulder and hiding the othery. 
which is fhortened by turning the Body, But. 


fometimes the Figure is to be reprereane biggeft oe 


in the upper Parts, by reprefenting eitherior both . 
the Shoulders, or both.the Arms; fhewing the. 
one Leg,. and hiding the other;.or both of them. 
after one. Manner, at Difcretion. Neither ought: 
this to be obferved.only in the whole Body, but: - 
even in.every, Part, fo that in the Legs,..when a. 
Mutcle is raifed outwards on the one Side, that. _ 
which.is directly on the contrary Side muft be- 
drawn in and hid, as it.appears in the Life. 


The Proportion of the Figure ought to be mul-- 
mpc’ by Degrees, in Proportion of one to two,. 
; three. 
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three, four, &c. for herein the chief Skill confiits; 
the Diameter of the biggeft Place between the 
Knee and the Foot is double. the leaft, and the 
largeft Part of the Thigh triple. 


CHAP... VI. 
Of drawing F aces. 


N drawing a Head, it is ufwally divided into 

four equal Parts. 1. From the Crown of the 
Head to the Top of the Forehead. 2. From the 
Top of the Forehead tothe Eyebrows. 3. From 
the Eyebrows to the Bottom of the Nofe. 
4. From thence to the Bottom of the Chin. But 
this Proportion is not conftant; thofe Features». 
in different Men, being often very different as to 
Length and Shape. In a well propprtionsa Paces, 
however, they are nearly right. 


To dire&t you, therefore, in forming a perfec. 
Face, your firft Bufinefs is to draw a complete 
Oval, as you fee in Plate I. Figure 1, in the 
_ Middle of which, from the Top tothe Bot- 
tom, draw a perpendicular Line; and through 
the Center or middle of this Line draw another,. 
direCtly acrofs from one Side to-the other of your 
Oval. On thefe two Lines all the Features of the: 
“Face are to be drawn, as follows. Divide your per- 
pendicular Line into four egual Parts; the firft 
muft be allotted to the Hair of the Head, the fecond: 
is from the Top of the Forehead to the Top of the- 
Nofe, between the Eyebrows; the third is from: 
thence: 


. Kae 
thence to the Bottom of the Nofe ; and the four 
includes the Lips and Chin: The Line acrofs the 
perpendicular one, or the Breadth of the Face; is 
always fuppofed to be the Length of five Eyes; you 
mutt therefore divide it into five equal Parts, and 
place the Eyes upon it fo as to leave exaétly the: 
Length of one Eye betwixt them, ‘This is to be un- 
derftood only of a full front Face; for if it turns to. 
either Side, then the Diftances are to be lefiened 
on that Side which turns from you, lefs or more, in. 
Proportion to its Turning. The Top ofthe Ear 
~ is torife parallel to the Eyebrows, at the End of the: 
Diameter or crofs Line, and the Bottom of it mu. 
be equal to the Bottom of the Nofe; the Noftrils . 
ought not to come out farther than the Corner of 
the Eye in any Face; and the Middle of the 
Mouth muft always be placed upon the perpen- 
dicular Line. The Mouth, when fhut,. is as. 
large as an Eye, 


The following is an ingenious Device, which« 
perhaps may fomewhat affift the young Practition. 
er, in forming the Face according to its different 
‘Turnings, and in placing the Features properly: 
thereon. Procure a Piece of fmooth Wood, turned 
for the Purpofe, in the Shape of an Ege, which. 
is nearly the Shape of the human Head; draw.a 
Line lengthways quite round it, as in the laft Fig. 
and divide this Line into two equal Parts, by ano- 
ther Line drawn directly acrofs it at right Angles. 
‘Che Features. being tees on thefe two Lines, - 

accord= | 
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‘according to the Rules delivered above, will. pro< 
duce a Fite: right Face. Turn the Oval a fmall 
Matter from the left Hand to the right, and the 
Perpendicular will appear bent like a Bow, as 
you fee in Fig. 2; upon which the particular Fea- 
tures are to be drawn, as in Fig. 3; always ob- 
ferving in what Manner the Nofe projects beyond. 
_ the Round of the Oval. The fame muft be ob- 
ferved, if you turn the Oval from the right Hand 
to the left, as in Fig. 4; and if you incline the 
Oval downwards, and to the right, the Lines of 
the Crofs will appear, as in Fig. 5; and the Fea- 
tures drawn on them, as in Fig. 6. If you turn 
it upwards, reclining to the left, the Lines of the 
—Crofs will appear, asin Fig. 7, and a Face drawn 
on them, asin Fig. 8. A great Variety of Faces 
may be fhewn by this Oval, according as you 
incline, recline, or turn it more or lefs. 

But thofe. Figures which come fideways are to 
be drawn by Means of a Perperdicular, as in 
Fig. 9, upon-which the Forehead, Nofe, Mouth 

_.and-Chin are'to be drawn, as you feein Fig, io. 


Yt is to be obferved, that ifthe Face be fat, the 
*Cheeks will feem to fwell; if lean, the Jaw-bones 
will ftick out, and the Cheeks fall in; but if it be 
meither too fat-nortoolean, it will be nearly round, 

"Fouch the Features lightly, where the Eyes, 
Nofe, Mouth and Chin fhould ftand: then begin 
todraw them more exactly, and fo proceed till you 
have finifhed the Face ; after which draw the Hair, 
Beard and Shadows about it. You are to confi- 
der 
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der all thofe chief Touches which give Life to a 
Face, and that difcover the Difpofition of the 
Mind : Thus the Mouth extended, and the Cor- 
ners turning a little up, fhews a fmiling Counte- 
nance, €%c. You mutt take Care that the Sha- 
dows be not made too dark where they fhould 
be light, becaufe afterwards they cannot be ren- 
dered more light; and remember, that they are 
_ to be more faint and light in a fair, than ina 
_f{warthy Complexion. 


CHAP: “Vin | 
Of the MEASURES and PROPORTIONS 
of the feveral Parts of the Body. 


ce ig Ancients commonly allowed eight Heads 
4“ to their Figures, though fome of them had 
but feven ; however, the Moderns ordinarily di- 
vide their Figure into'ten Faces: Thatis, from 
the Crown of the Head to the Sole of the Foot, 
inthe Manner following, From the Crown of. 
the Head to the Forehead, ‘is the third part of the - 
Face. “The Face begins at the loweft. Hairs 
which are upon the Forehead, and erids at the 
Bottom of the Chin. The Face is divided into 
three proportional Parts; the firft contains the 
Forehead, the fecond the Nofe, and the third the 
Mouth and Chin. From the Chin to the Pit. 
between the Collar-bones are two Lengths of «a . 
Nofe. From the Pit betwixt the Collar-bone : 
to the Bottom of the Breaft, one Face.. From — 
the 


he Bottom of the Breaft to the Navel, one 
Face. From the ‘Navel tothe Genitals, one 


Face. From the Genitals to the upper Part of 
othe Knee, two Faces: ‘The Knee contains half 


a Face. From the lower Part of the Knee to the 


Ancle, two Faces. From the Ancle to the Sole 
‘of the Foot, half a Face. 


A Man, when his Arms are ftretched out, is, 
fromthe longeft Finger of his right Hand-to the 
longeft of his left, as broad as he is long. From 
~ one Side of.the Breafts.to.the-other, two Faces: 
The Bone of the Arm, called Humerus, is the 
Length of two Faces, from the Shoulder to the 
Elbow. From the End of the Elbow to the Root 


of the little Finger, the Bone called Cubitus, with | 
Part of the Hand, contain two Faces. From 
- the Box of the Shoulder-blade tothe Pit betwixt. 


the Collar-bones, one Face. If you will be 


fatisfied in the Meafures of Breadth, from the 
Extremity of one Finger to the other, fo that this: 


Breadth fhould be equal to the Length of the 


Body, you. muft obferve that the Boxes of the El-. 
bows with the Humerus, and of the Humerus: 
with the Shoulder-blade, bear.the Proportions of. 


half a Face, when ‘the Arms are ftretched out. 


The Sole of the Foot isthe fixth Part of the: 


$ Figure. , The Thumb contains.a Nofe. The: 
Infide of the Arm, from the Place where the 


Mutcle difappears, which makes the Breaft,. call- 


ed the pe Mutcle, tothe Middle of the Arm, 


four 


la 
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four Nofes. From the Middle of the Arm to the 
Beginning of the Hand, five Nofes. ‘The Iong- 
eft Toe isa Nofe long. The two utmoft Parts 
of the Tats, and the Pit betwixt the Collar-bones 
ef a Woman, make an equilateral Triangle. 


For the Breadth of the Limbs no precife 
Meafures can be given; becaufe the Meafures 
themfelves are changeable, according to the 
Quality of the Perfons, and according to the 
Movement of the Mutfcles. 


C.F PP vi, 
Of drawing the Bony at full Length. 


IRST make your Oval for the Head, and hav- 
ing divided it, according to the InftruCtions 
already given, draw a perpendicular Line from 
the Top of the Head to the Sole of the Foot, and 
~meafure out eight Lengths of the Head, This 
Line is of fpecial Ufe to direct you in placing the 
_ Figure upright; and in the Action of the Pof- 
_ ture, where it falls in, and where it fwells out. 
One Head’s Length from the Chin, you muft 
draw the Breafts; the third Meafure reacheth to_ 
the Navel; the fourth to the Privities; the fifth 
to the Middle of the Thigh; the fixth to the 
lower Part of the Knee: the feventh to the lower 
Part of the Leg; and the eighth to the Heel and 
Sole of the Foot. 


Obferve, 


aa 
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~ Obferve, in every Meafure, what. Touches 
there are of the Mufcles. Draw that J eg firlt, | 
on which the Body ftands ; ‘then draw the other ; C ee 
and after that the Arms body Hands ; but draw, %: ah, 
at firft, all the Parts very lightly, with a Coal. | 
only: becaufe there is leaft Frouble in altering + © 
and rubbing out the Coal. .As for the Hands, a 
they are twice as long as they are- broad, and 
each of their Parts has its Length, Ficadas, and 
ae hicknefs. The Nail upon the Finger is about — 
half the Joint it is upon, ‘I'he Length of the 
Foot is a fixth Part of the Height of a Perfon,; 
-and the Length is five Eighths more than the 
Breadth. - The Length. of the Face and Hands 
ought to be exactly equal, and makes but juft 
-the tenth Part of a Perfon’s. Height. 


~The Rules in drawing Children are as follow: 
Some inake a Child to contain five Meafures of 
the Head, viz. from the Top of the Héad to the. 8 
Privities, three, and inthe Thighs and Legstwo 
more; the Breadth between the Shoulders, the — alle 
Length of a Head and a Half; the Breadth of the - 
Body above the Navel, the Length of one Head; 5 A 
and the Breadth of the upper Part of the Thighs “- 
is the third Part of two Lengths of the Head ; 
the Breadth of the Knee is juft the Meafure there 
“is pa ‘Eyes and the Chin; the Small af | 
the Leg, and the: Brawn of th Phim, are of the a 
cA of the N eck. a ee 
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Tn general, ‘Jet it be obferved always to begin 


with the right Side of the. Piece you are copying, 


t for by fo doing you will always have what is 
_ «done before your Eyes, and the reft will follow’ 


‘more naturally, and with greater Eafe; whereas 
-af you begin with the left Side, your Hand and 
Arm will cover what you do firft, and deprive 
-you of the. Sight of it; ‘by :which Means you will 
not be able to proceed with fo much Eafe, Plea- 


fure or Certainty. .As:to the Order and Manner 


-e@f your Proceeding, in drawing the human Body, 
‘you mutt firft {ketch the Head; then the Shoul- 
-ders, in their exact Breadth ; then draw the Trunk | 
‘of the Body, beginning with the Arm-pits (leav- 
‘ing the Arms till afterwards) and fo down to the 
‘Hips on both Sides; being fure to obferve the 
‘exact Breadth of the ‘Waift. When you have 
-done this, then draw that Leg which the Body 
’ftands upon, and afterwards the other, which. 


ftands loofe; then draw the Arms, and laft of | 


. .all the Hands. 


Take notice alfo of the Bowings and Bendings — 
of the Body, making the Part oppofite to that 


--which bends correfpond in bending with it. For 


inftance, if one Side of the Body bends in, the 
other muft {tand out anfwerable to it; if the Back 
bends in, the Belly muft ftick out; if the Knee 
bends out, the Ham muft fall in; si fo of any 
other Joint in the Body. Fina ly, endeavour to 
form all the Parts of your Figure with Truth, 
and in jutt eo not one Arm or one Leg 

bigger 
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bigger or Jefs than the other; not broad Shoul- 
ders with a thin flender Waift, nor raw and bony 
Arms, with thick and gouty Legs, but let there. 
be a kind of Harmony and Agreement among{t 
the Members, and an agreeable Symmetry 
throughout the whole Figure. 


But as the Effence of Drawing confifts in mak- 
ing, at firft, a good Sketch, you muft in this Par- 
ticular be very careful and accurate; draw no 
Part perfect or exact, till you fee whether the 
whole Draught be good; and when you have al- 
tered that to your Mind, you may then finifh one 
Part after another as curioufly as you can. In draw- 
ing the Eyes, Ears, Legs, Arms, Hands, Feet; 
évc. great Care, Study and Practice, are requifite ; 
This muft be learned by carefully imitating the 
beft Prints or Drawings you can get of Eyes, 
Ears, &c. for as to the mechanical Rules of draw- 
ing them by Lines and Meafures, they are not 
only perplexed and dificult, but alfo contrary to 
the Practice of the beft Mafters. But the Actions 
and Poftures of the Hand are fo many and vari- 
ous, that no certain Rules can be given for 
drawing them that will univerfally hold good; 
and as the Hands and Feet are difficult Members 
to draw, it is neceflary, and well worth while, to 
beftow fome ‘Time and Pains about them, careful- 
ly imitating their various Poftures and A@ions, fo 
as not only to avoid al] Lamenefs and Imperfection; 
but alfo to give them Life and Spirit. 
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In drawing a labouring Man, :you:muft repre- 
fent him with ftrong Limbs ai raifed Mufcles 


r peeling and ftanding out, - efpeciall y in bearing 
Burdens, drawing Weights, leaping, walking, 


combating, or fuch like violent Exercifes. In re- 
prefenting Perfons afleep, you muft carefully avoid 
giving any fuch Poftures or AGtions in their lving 
-as would not.in all Probability afford Reft; for a 
great Want.of Judgment would appear in repre- 
fenting their Limbs or Bodies fupported by their 
cown Force, and not by the Help of fomething 


- With regard to the Reprefentation of the Paf- | 


fions, Mr. De Piles obferves, that it is abfurd, 


as well as impoflible, to pretend giving fuch par’ 


ticular Demonftration of them as to fix their 
Expreffion to certain Strokes which the Painter 
fhould be obliged to make ufe of, as effential and 
jnvariable Rules. This, fays he, would be de- 
priving the Art of that excellent Variety of Ex- 


verfity of Imagination, the Number of which is 
infinite. The fame Paffion may be exprefled 
feveral Ways, each yielding more or kefs Pleafure 


~ preffion; which has no other Principle than Di-' | 


in Proportion to the Painter’s Underftanding, 


and the Speétator’s Difcernment, 


t of the Face contributes 
towards expreffing the Sentiments of the Heart, 
yet the Eyebrow, according to Mr. Le Brun, is 
the principal Seat of.Expreflion, and where the 


Paffions | 


| 
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Paffions make themfelves mot aie Bt .is- 


certain, fays he, that the Pupil of the Eye, by — . 


its Fire and Motion, very weil fhews the Agita-_ 
tion of the Soul; but then it does not exprets the 


-~ Kind or Nature of that Agitation,., whereas the 


$ 


Motion of the Eyebrow differs. according as the 
Paffions change their Nature. ‘To-expre{s a fim- 
ple Paffion, the Motion is fimple; to exprefs a 
mixt Paffion, the Motion is compound. If the Paf- 
fion be gentle, the Motion i is gentle; if it be vio- 


\ 


lent; the Motion is fo.too... We may farther ob- 9 


ferve, fays he, that there are two Kinds of Blew: 


~ vation in the Eyebrows; one in which. the Eye- 


brows rife up in the Middle; Lhis Elevation ex- 
preffes agreeable Senfations; and it is to be ob- 
ferved, that then the Mouth rifes at the Corners: 
Another, in which the Eyebrows rife up, at the 
Ends and fall in the Middle, denotes bodily Pain ; 
and then the Mouth falls at the avec In 
Laughter all the Parts agree, for the Eyebrows, 
which fall towards the Middle of the Forehead, 
‘make the Nofe, the Mouth and the Eyes, follow ” 
the fame Motion. In weeping, the Motions are 
compound and contrary, for the Eyebrows. fall 
towards the Nofe, and over the Eyes; and the 
Mouth rifes that Way. It is to be obferved alfo, 
that the Mouth is the Part of the Face which more 
particularly exprefles the Emotions of the Heart; — 
for when the Heart complains, the Mouth fallsat — 


the Corners; when it is pleafed, the Corners of 


the Mouth are elevated; and when it has an 
By ° << °) Aeron 
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Averfion, the Mouth fhoots forward, and alee 
in the Middle. 


‘The Head, fays Mr. De Piles, contributes more 


~ to the Expreffion of the Paftions, than all the other 


Fe 


Parts of the Body put together. Thofe feparate- 
ly can only fhew fome few Paffions, but the Head 
exprefles them all. Some, however, are more 
peculiarly exprefled by it than others, as Humility, 
by hanging it down; Arrogance, by lifting it up; 


: Lab oliiflimen, by inclining it on one Side; and 


Obitinacy, with a ftiff and refolute Air, makes 
it Rand upright, fixed and ftiff between the Shoul- 
ders. The Head alfo beft fhews our Supplications, 
Vhreats, Mildnefs, Pride, Love, Hatred, Joy and 
Grief: The whole Face and every Feature cons 
tribute fomething, but more efpecially the Eyes ; 
vet though the Paffions of the Soul are moft vifible 
in the Lines and Features of the Face, they often 
require alfo the Affiftance of other Parts of the 
Body ; Without the Hands, for Inftance, an Ac- 
tion is weak and imperfect; their Actions, which 
are almoft infinite, create numberlefs Expreffions. 

It is by them that partly we defire, hope, pro- 
mife, call and fend back ; they are the Inftruments 


of Threatning, Prayer, Praife, &c, by them we, | 


in a great Meafure, approve, condemn, refufe, 
admit, fear, afk, exprefs our Joy and Grief; our 
Doubts, Regrets, Pain and Admiration: but to 
fay how thefe Parts muft be difpofed for expreffing 
the various Paffions, is impoflible: nor can any 
exact Rules be given for it, both becaufe the T'afk 

would 


a 
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would be infinite, and becaufe every one muft be 
guided in this by his own Genius and the Pat CM 
Yar Turn of his Studies. . 


Se a 
Of DRAPER Yi 
'N the Art of cloathing your Figure, or cafting 


=" 


& 


. the Draperyuponthemwith Fileparted and Pro-- 
priety, many Things-are to be obferved: How-. 


‘ever, this Art confifts chiefly in three Points, v7. 


the Order of the Folds or Plaits, the different: — 
‘Quality of the Stuffs, and the Variety of their Co- - 


lours. As to the Folds, they ought to be fo manage 


ed, as that you may eafily perceive what it is they 
cover, and diftinguifh it from any Thing elfe; as. 
for Inftance, that you fee it isan Arm that is under: 


the Drapery, and nota Leg; ora Leg, and not an 
Arm, €¥c.. Again, the Folds ought to be large, and 
a. Contraft fhould be obferved between them; 
otherwife, in the firft Place, they break and divide 
the Sight too much; and in the next Place the 
Drapery will be too ftiff. As to the Quality of 
the Stuffs, it fhould be well confidered: fome 
Folds being abrupt and harth, while others flow 
more foft and eafy. Again, the Surface of fome 
have a Luftre, while others are flat and dead; 
and fome are fine and tranfparent, while ak 
are firm and folid. The Variety of Colours, when 
well managed, makes the greatef{t Beauty in Paint- 
ing: Some are not equally agreeable with Refpect 
_toeach other; and fome are never to be placed 
near certain others. 


B 4 The 
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The Drapery muft never be made to adhere, 


or ftick too clofe to the Parts of the Body, but it 
mutt feem to flow round, and, as it were, embrace 


“them: yet in fuch a Manner as that the Figure may 


be eafy, and havea free Motion. A great Light- 
nefs and Motion of the Drapery are only proper 
in Figures in much Agitation, or expofed to the 
Wind. The Nudities of the Figure fhould always 


be defigned before you proceed to draw the Dra-- 


peries. Draw the Out-lines of the Garments 


lightly; then draw the great Folds firft, and ftroke | 


thefe into lefler; taking Care that they do not crofs 


vone another. The Draperies that cover thofe Parts 


which are expofed to great Light, muft not be fo 
deeply fhaded,’as to feem to pierce them; nor 
inould thofe Members be crofled by Folds that are 
too ftrong; left, by the too great Darknefs of their 
Shades; the Members look as if they were broken. 


Folds, in general, fhould be large and as few as 


poffible: However, they muft be greater or lefs, 
according to the Quantity and Quality of the Stuffs 
of which the Drapery is fuppofed to be made; {uit 
the Garments to the Body, and make them bend 
with the Body, according as it ftands in or out, 
{trait or crooked, or as it bends one Way or ano- 
ther; and the clofer the Garment fits to the Body, 
the narrower and fmaller muft be the Folds. 

_ The Quality of the Perfon is alfo to be confider- 


ed inthe Drapery: For Inftance, if they are Ma- 
giftrates, their Draperies ought to be large, fine 


‘and flowing; if Country-clowns, they ought to 


be 
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be coarfe and fhort; and if Ladies and Nymphs, 
light and foft, &c. -Folds well imagined give 
‘nei Spirit toany Kind of Action, becaufe their 
Motion implies the like in the acting Member, - 
which feems to draw them forcibly, and make 
them more or lefs ftirring, as the Action is more. 


~ or lefs violent. An artful Complication of Folds, 


in a circular Manner, greatly helps the Effect of 
Fore-fhortenings. All Folds confit of two Shades 

_ and no more, which you may turn with the Gar-" 
_ment.at Pleafure, fhadowing the inner Side more » 
~ deeply. ; 
P The Shades i in Silks and fine eek are very: 
thick and fmall, requiring little Folds and a light 
Shadow. Obferve the Motion of the Air or — 
_ Wind, in order to draw the loofe Apparel all. 


flying one Way: and draw that-Part.of the Gar-. - 


ment that adheres clofeft to the Body, before you 
draw the Joofer Part that flies off from it, left by - 
drawing the loofe. Part of the Garment firft, you. 
fhould miftake.the Pofition of. your Figure; and | 
place it awry.’ , . 
Rich Specie vihén juidicioally and {par= - 
ingly ufed, may fometimescontributetothe Beauty - 
of Draperies. But fuch Ornaments are far below : 
the Dignity of Angels or heavenly Figures; the « 
Grandeur-of whofe Draperies oughtyather to con- - 
fift.in the Boldnefs and Noblenefs of the Folds, .. 
than in the Quality of the Stuff, or the Glitter of. 
Ornaments. Light and fying Draperies are pro-~, - 
Pat only to Figures in great Motion, ‘or in the. > 
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Wind: but when ia acalm Place, and free from 
violent Action, their Draperies fhould be large 
and flowing, that, by their Contraft, and the Fall 
of the Folds, they may appear with Grace and 
Dignity, 


CHAP. -X. 
Of Drawing MixED FicuRg&s. 


N order to draw the Form of any Beaft, be- 
| gin at the Forehead, with the Lead or Coal, 
drawing downward the Nofe, Mouth, upper and 
nether Chap, ending the Line at the Throat. 
Then viewing it; again, from the Part where you 
formerly begun, continue it over the Head, Ears, 
and Neck, till you -have given the full Compafs 
of the Buttock. Afterwards mark out the Legs, 
and touching out the Breaft with the Eminency 
thereof, finifh the Tail, Paws, Tongue, Teeth, 
_ Beard, and the feveral Shadows. 


__Indrawing Beafts, you muft be well acquainted 
with their Shape and Action, without which you 
will never perform any Thing excellent in this 
Way; and whatever Beaft you draw, you muft 
be fure to give a Sketch of the Landfkip of the. 
Country natural to that Beaft. | 


In drawing Birds you are to begin ali" at the 
Head, continuing the Breaft-line from under the 
Throat down to the Legs; then begin at the 
Pinion for making the Wing; this being joined to 
theBack-line, the Figure will be prefently finifhed,” 

‘She 
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The Eves: Legs, and Tail, are to be drawn lait ; 


the Feathers, beginning at the Head very Gia 


mutt fall backwards one Way in five Ranks, ftilh 
increafing till finifhed. 


Infedts, as Flies, Bees, Wafps, Grafshoppers,, 


Worms, and fuch like, are drawn with great | 


Eafe, provided you, for the fir Time, have the . 


Original before your Eyes. 


In drawing a Flower, begin from the Rofe-tuft ; 


or Wart in the Middle, as in a Rofe or Marigold . 
with the yellow Tuft, which being made, draw » 
Lines equally divided from thence to the greateft _ 
Compafs or Extent of the Flower. They may be. : 


drawn either fully open,.or in the Bud; the Leaves ;; 


may firft be drawn rudely, afterwards giving them. 


their ae dee or Jageednefs.. 
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Of Drawing LANDskips, Burpines, &e. 


LL true Drawing confifts in nicely meafure+ 


| ing the Diftances of each Part of your Piece -- 
by the Eye. In order to facilitate this, you are to » 


imagine in your own Mind, that the Piece you | 


copy is divided into Squares :. As for Example; 


fuppofe, or imagine a perpendicular and an hori-.. 
zontal Line croffing each other-in the Center of 


the Picture you are to copy:. Then fuppofe alfo 


two fuch Lines crofling your own Copy. Obferve - 
in the Original what Parts of the Defign thofe - 
Lines: 


a 


w 
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Biles interfeét, and let them fall on the fame Parts 
ef the fuppofed Lines in your Copy. If you are 


‘to draw a Landfkip from Nature, take your Stas 
- tion on a rifing Ground, .where you may havea ~ 
large Horizon, and:mark your Tablet into three - — 


Divifions downwards, from the Top to the Bot- 
‘tom: and divide, in yourown Mind, the Land- 
fkip you are to take into three Divifionsalfo. Then, 
turn your Face directly oppofite to the Middle of 


the horizontal Line, keeping your Body fixed, and 


draw what is directly before your Eyes, upon the 
Middle-divifion of your Tablet; then turn your 
Head, but not your Body, to the left Hand, and 
delineate what you view there, joining it properly 
to what you had done before. Laftly, Do the fame 
by what is to be feen on your right Hand, lay- 
ing downevery Thing exaétly, both with Refpect 
to Diftance and Proportion. Make the neareft 


3 Objeas j in your Piece the higheft, and thofe that | 


are further off to fhoot away lower and lower, till 
they come almoft level wlth the Line of the Hori- 


gon; leflening every Thing proportionably toits 


Diftance, and obferving, alfo, to make your 
Objects fainter and lefs diftin€t, the farther 
they are removed from your Eye. Make all your - 
Lights. and Shades fall one Way; and let every 
‘Thing have its proper Motion, as Trees fhaken 
by the Wind, the fmall Boughs bending more, ° 


- and the large ones lefs; Water agitated by the 


Wind, and dafhing againft Ships or Boats, or 
falling from a Precipice upon Rocks and Stones, 


and 
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and {pirting up again into the Air, and fprinkling, 
-all about: Clouds alfoin the Air, now gathei- 
_.ed with the Winds, now violently condenfed in~ 
to Hail, Rain, and the like; always remembering 
that whatever Motions are caufed by the Wind 
muft all be made the fame Way. 


Let the Work imitate the Seafon it is intended 
toreprefent; as, ifyouintend it fora Winter-Piece, 
reprefent the Felling of Woods, fliding upon the 
Ice, Fowling, Hunting, &c¢. making the Trees 
every where ratea or laden with Snow or Hoar- 
froft; the Earth bare; the Air thick or heavy; 
the Water frozen, with Carts pafling over it, Se. 


Let every Site have its proper Adjuncts or ad- 
ditional Graces, as the Farm-houfe, Wind mill, 
Water-mill, Woods, Flocks of Sheep, Herds of ~ 
Cattle, Pilorims, Ruins of Temples, Caftles and 
Monuments, with a thoufand fuch other pgs 
proper to particular Subjects. , 


Rl Age. ells 


Curious RULES for drawing any Object, in its 
Out-lines, as exact? as Nature, with fome far- 
thr INsTRUCTIONS for Shadowing, &c. 
without any Regard to the forementioned: Rules, or 
any Knowledge in the Artof DRAWING. — 


AKE a Sheet of the thinneft, or white} 
Brown-paper, and brufh it over with Oil 

e siesta np which will: immediately rendet 
| it 
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it tranfparent: Then, after drying the Paper ia 
the Air, ftrain itupona Frame, and fix it againft 
the Object you delign to draw: This done, place, 
right before it, a Piece of Wood with a Hole in 
it, fit for one’s Eye to look through, and as you 
meet any Out-lines of the Obje& on the tran{pa- 
_ent Paper, trace them over with a Pencil, by 
which Means you will obtain the juft Propor- 
tion, and true Reprefentation of any Object in 
its Out-lines. 


To render this ftill more elegant, obferve the 
Tracings of your Draught, wherever the Shades © 
are, and mark them with your Pencil, for all the 
Art in the World can never difpofe the Shades fo | 
regularly, as one may touch by this Method, but | 
the Shades muft be drawn quickly after the Out- - 
Vines are drawn, not at different Times, becaufe :- 
the Sun inftantly changes them. 

Here obferve, as in certain Objects’ you will 
have fainter, ftronger, and darker Shades, in: 
your Remarks of them, to take fuch Memoran- 
dums as may direét you how to finifh them with | 
Indian Ink, or other Colour, when you fit down 
to complete your Work. ‘To this End the beft _ 
Way is, before you trace out your Object, to 
prepare three Shells or Gallipots of Indian Ink, 
mixed with common Water, wz. one of a very 
faint Black, one of a middling Black, and one of 
an intenfe Black, numbering them 1, 2, 3, and 
as you make your Obfervation on the Shades of 
your Objet, mark upon we Draught the fame 

Numbers 
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Numbers as they happen to appear, fo that after~ 
wards you may finifh with Certainty. 


Tn this Regard the tran{parent Paper is of great 
Ute; for being laid upon any Paper or Printin a 
~ loofe Sheet, all the Lines will be feen fo perfectly 

through it, that you may copy them with the | 
greateft Eafe; and if the Print or Picture be 
done by a good Mafter, you can fee which Lines. 
are {trong, which foft, and how to imitate them. 


There is yet another Way to take Views and. 
Landfkips, which fome prefer to the tranfparent 
Paper; and that is, either with white or black 
Tiffany or Lawn ftrained upon a Frame, and 
ufed in the fame Manner as the Paper, except- 
- ing that, as the Black-lead Pencil is ufed to.the _ 
Paper, on the white Tiffany and on the Lawn, 
you muft ufe Charcoal very foft and finely pow- 
dered; but on the black Tiffany very tender 
white Chalk is to be ufed, 
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Several other curious and eafy Methods of taking 
Views, copying DrRauGHTs, PRINTs, oo 
to the greateft Degree of Accuracy. 


I. Draught may be taken regularly, from a 
Drawing, on tran{parent Paper, as fol 

lows. Take a Piece of Paper of the fame Size 
with that of the Draught; rub one Side of it with 
fome Powder of Black-lead, till it be well and 
equally 


ae oe ea 


equally. blacked, fo that a Finger, totiching ie Z 


will hardly be tinged with the Blacking; then 
take the Print, and | laying the Paper dindeFneath 


it with the black Side downwards, upon another 3 
Piece of white Paper of the fame Size, pin the 


three together in two or three Places:  after- 


wards, take a Pin or Needle, fomewhat blunted: 


at the Point, and trace it over the Out-lines of 


your Picture, which, witha little Preffing, will 
direct the black Paper to imprefs the white, fo’ 


as to receive every Stroke you draw; this done, 


you may carefully correct what Errors you fee © 


with your Black-lead Pencil, cleaning the new- 


made Draughts flightly with the Crumb of ftale 


Bread. 


2. As for the Toft taken on Titany or: 
Lawn, they are only to be laid on Paper, that is, 


fuch as is drawn with Charcoal upon white, and 


that drawn with Chalk upon black ‘or blue Pa-: 


per; and then, giving each of them a Knock or 


two with a Hammer, the Charcoal or the Chalk. 


will fall through them upon the Papers directly 
in the Lines thep were drawn, and give pou the 
true Reprefentation of the Object drawn from 


the Life, in white Lines upon the black Paper, : 


and in black Lines upon the white. 


Then ftrengthen thefe Shadows of Drawings, 


with your Black-lead Pencil, Chalk, or red Oker, 
upon the Pieces of Paper where they made the 
Marks; for otherwife the Lines will eafily be 
rubbed out. But it muft be obferved that this 


Amendment i is to be made foon after the Lines ;_ 
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becaufe thofe tender Draughts will quickly 


‘vanifh, if Care is not taken to ftrengthen them 


immediately. You are to begin this Operation 
at the Bottom of the Drawing. 


=e rae Way is, by taking a thin Piece of 
Paper, and holding it againft a Glafs-Windows 
particularly a fafhed one, becaufe the Interruption 
of the Lead in the fmaller clazed Windows will 


hinder Part of the Profpect; then draw what you 


fee.from the Glafs, and afterwards the Black- 
lead Paper is to be ufed as directed before, 


4. There is another Way fill which may be 
more eafy tothe Hand or Arm of a Perfon not ac- 
cuftomed to drawing upon a Paper or Lawn 
placed upright, which is by the Ufe of a Camera . 
obfcura, though to help the Hand one may 
hold a Baguette, or fuch a Stick in the left Hand 


_as the Oil-painters ufe to reft the right Hand upons 


or have fome other Reft made for the right Hand, 


~as may be eafily fcrewed up and down at Pleafure. 


But there is this Difference ftill between Drawing 
a Piece of Perfpective or View on a tranfparent 


_ Paper, or Lawn placed upright againft any Ob- 
- ject, and drawing by the Camera obfcura, that 


fuch a Piece will take in more of the View or 
Object, and froma greater Diftance than the Ca- 
mera obf{cura will: However, the portable Ca- 
_ mera obfeura will, at firft, be very eafy to the 
Arm ofa Beginner, by Reafon the Objects appear 
en an horizontal] i fuch asa Table, and the 

Hand 
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Hand having a proper Reft, will more eafily fol- 
low the cae reprefented on the Plane, with: 
great Exactnefs, 

The Camera obfcura isa Machine or Anal 
_tus wherein the Images of external Objedts are re-- 
prefented diftin@ly, and in their genuine Colours,. 
either in an inverted or ere@ Situation. This Ma~ 

chine may be made as follows: Darken a Chame- 
ber, one of whofe Windows look into a Place fet: 
with a Variety of Objeéts; leaving only one little 
Aperture open in the Window..In this Aperture fit 
a Lens, either a plane convex one, or one convex: 
en both Sides, fo as to be the Portion of a large: 
Sphere. At adue ‘Diftance, to be determined: 
by Experience, fpread a Paper or white Cloth om: 
the Wall, unlefs the Wall itfelf be whitened fo as: 
to ferve the Purpofe; and on this the Images of: 
the defired Objects will’ be delineated invertedly,. 
In this Cafe, it is not more difficult to draw, . 
or rather copy the Objects, though they are. 
_reverfe, than to draw or copy feveral. Things - 
which we fee upright.on the Frames of tranfparent. 
Paper, Lawn, or Tiffany ; for to trace Lines will 
be as eafily done one Way as the other; arid. 
though the Objects falling on the Paper or Cloth 
will, while you are drawing them, be reverfed, it is- 
but turning the Paper or Cloth upfide down, when 
they are done, and the Drawing will be right to 
the Eye. But to obviate this Difficulty, let the 
Paper, or what is to receive the Objects, be 
placed againft the Back of a Chair, and let a 
Perfon look. on the feveral Objects reprefented 
thereon 
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thereon over the Back of the Chair, and this 
will fet them right to the Eye. Or, if you would 
rather have the Images appear erect, it may be 
done either by Means of a concave Lens, or by 
receiving the Image on a plain Speculum in- 


clined to the Horizon under an Angle 45°, or 


by Means of two Lenfes included in a Draw-tube 
inftead of one, 

_ It isto be obferved, that if the Aperture does 
not exceed the Bignefs of a Pea, the Objects 
will be reprefented thereon, even though there 
be no Lens at all. “To render the Images clear 


and diftinét, it is neceflary that the Objects be il- _ 


luminated sep the Sun; and they will be ftill 


brighter_ << He Speciarcr Brit { fa a Quarter of ah 


Hour in the Dark.. 
Care muft be likewife taken that no Light 


efcape through any Chinks, and that the Wall be. 


nottoomuch illumined. Farther, the greater Di- 
ftance there is between the Aperture andthe Wall, 
the larger and-more diftinct will the Images bes 
but the Rays becoming thus too much dilated, 
the Brichtnefs of the Image is weakened, till at 
length it becomes infenfible. But the portable Ca- 
mera ob{cura is more proper for Beginners, as be- 
ing more eafy for their Arm; befides, the Ob- 
jects appearing on an horizontal Plane may, of 
courfe, be drawn with greater Exadtnefs. — 


The Conftruction of a portable Camera obfcura 
may be as follows; Provide a wooden Cheft, in the 
Middle of which raife a little Turret either round 
| of 
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or fquare, open toward the Objet. Behind this: 


- Aperture incline a little plain Mirror, to an An- 4 


toa 


ele of 45° which will reflect the Rays upon a 
Lens convex on both Sides, included ina Tube. 
At the End of the Focus of the Lens, place a 


ee able covered with a white Paper to receive the 
_ Image; and laftly, make an oblong Aperture to 
look through. By Means of this Machine the: 


Images will be exhibited perfe@ly like their Ob- 


"jects, each cloathed in their different Colours, 


whereby any Perfon, unacquainted with defigning 
or drawing, will be able to delineate any Thing 
to the greateft Degree of Accuracy and Juftnefs ; 


and thofe even well verfed in Painting, will find. 


many Hints | by i it tO per rect them in this Art. 


5, Thus far we have fhewn how any Perfon 
may copy a Draught, Print or Piece of Painting, 
or even make an exact Reprefentation from the 


Life; but we fhall yet add two other Methods, . 


both eafy and entertaining, not hitherto mention- 
ed, for taking of Draughts or Drawings, which 
areas follow. Prick with a Pin the Out-lines of 
the Print or Drawing you defign to copy, and then 


laying the fame on a Sheet of Paper, take a Pow= 


der-puff or Tuft of Cotton, dipping it now and 


then in Charcoal-duft, and beat it over the priek4 
ed Lines through the Pi@ture, by which means 
you fhall have full DireQtions marked on your 
Cloth or Paper fufficient to finifh a juft Drawing. 


6. The other Way is, by making fuch an Im-__ 


preffion from the Print as thal) give a juft Copy of 
3 : if 
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it; and it is of creat Ufe when we want to car- 
ry every Stroke "of the Engraver along with US, 
which Method, if you are very scaly will i in- 
deed but very little fully the Print. 


For this End, take fome white or ereen Soap, 
which mix with fach a Quantity of Water, as will 


bring it to the Confiftence of a Jelly 5 with this 


Mixture rub the Print, and with a wet Sponge 
gently wet the Paper defigned for receiving the 
Impreffion y then laying it on the Print, cover all 
with two or three other Pieces of dry Paper, and 
rub it very hard all over with any Thing that is 
fmooth and polifhed; and thus the wetted Paper 


will have upon.it the Reverfe of the Print you ~ 


rubbed it, upon, with every dittin€ Line in the 
Original, if you have been careful to rubit equally. 


CHA ®. XV. 


' SECRETS for copying of Drawings, &c. continued 
alfa for taking off Medals, &c. various Wayss 
with feveral other curious PRECEPTS for the Ufe 
of Painters, Statuaries, Founders, &c. 

1. To take a Drawing with Fixep Inx, 
AK Ea thin Sheet of Paper, and rub it all 
over with frefh Butter, asequallyas poffible 
then dry it well by the Fire, and rub the buttered 

Sidewith eitherCarmine, Lamp-black, Black-lead- 

Powder, or blue Bice finely ground, till it is al] 

equally coloured ; taking Care in rubbing onany of 


thefe, that the Colours will not come off by a very 


% Slight 
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flight Touch of the Finger. Then lay the co- 
loured Side of this ce Paper upon a Piece of 
clean Paper, and lay the Print you defign to copy 
upon the buttered Paper; afterwards with a fine’ 
Pin, or a Needle blunted a little at the Point, 
trace the Out-lines of the Drawing carefully, by 
which Means you will have a good Copy of it up- 
on your white Paper; which may be touched 
afterwards with Crayons, or the like Colour. 


Il. To take the Impreffion of a Print with Rep Inx. 


Mix fome Vermilion finely ground with Lin- 
feed-oil, but not fo much but what it fhall fill 


be liquid enough to run or flow ina Pen. With 


this trace the Lines of your Print; and then with 
a Sponge dipt in Water, wet the Backfide of the 
_ Print, andturn the printed Side down upon a Piece 
of white Paper, foas to lie fmooth: then lay over 
that a Piece of dry Paper, and prefs it hard in every 
Part: and the lower white Paper will receive the — 
Impreffion. But if you have a Linnen-prefs,, it 
is better to put your Papers between two of the 
Leaves, and fcrew the Prefs as tight as you can, 
by which Means you will havea fine Impreffion. 


Hil, To take Draughts,- Writings, &c. with red 
Loose Inx. 


‘Take fome Vermilion finely ground, and mix 
it with fair Water in a Gallipot with fome Cotton: 
in it, fo as that it may run very free in the Pen: 
With this Mixture draw over all the Strokes of 
your Print, imitating both the finer and ftronger 

; Lines ; 
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Lines; then with a Sponge dipt in Gum-water’ 
wet a Piece of clean white Paper, and while itis ~ 


wet, turn the Print upon it; and prefling it well 
take off the-Print, and you will find all the Strokes 


remain on the clean Paper; and as foon as it is 


dry the Vermilion will be fixed to it. 


- This Sort of Ink has been ufed frequently in : 


Writing any thing defigned to be engraved; for 
by turning the writing Side of the Paper down 
upon a Copper-plate covered with Bees-wax and 
white Ground, rubbing it very equally, the Im- 
preffion will be upon the Wax. , 
IV. Taking Draughts with blue Loost INK. 
You may likewife make fuch a fort of Ink 


wirh blue Bice and common Water as will run 
very finely in a Pen, and ferve for the fame Ufe 


as the former Ink. 


V. To take off a Drawing in a flanding Rev 
CoLouR by tracing. 


Take Vermilion finely ground, and mixing — 


it with a little frefh Butter, rub a clean Sheet of 


Paper on one Side with this Mixture, fo that it 


may bear a flight Touch of the Finger without 
leaving the Paper; then laying the coloured Side 
of this Paper upon a clean Sheet, lay your Print 


upon the other Side of the coloured Paper; and. 


then trace every Line you think proper, as al- 


ready directed in tracing a Draught with fixed 


Ink: But be fure to pin the three Papers toge- 
ther at the Corners, to prevent their flipping, 


which . 
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; which would inevitably foil 5 your as This 
d Impreffion ‘made by tracing ‘will hold without 
4 rubbing or prefling the Papers. , The Quills of a 
) Swallow, after they are thoroughly dry, are ve- 
] ! ty g good for tracing. | 


By mixing Carmine with fome freth Butter, 
and colouring a Paper with it in the fame Man- 


‘ ner, you will obtain a more beautiful Colour; and 
by colouring a Paper in like Manner wita blue 
gz Bice and Butter, you may have the Drawing blue. . 


WI. Lo take the natural or lively Shape of any 

- Hers or TREE. 
; ee ~ Firft take the Leaf you would copy, and gent 
ly rub the Veins on the Backfide of it with a Piece 
of Ivory, or fome fuch like Matter, fo as to bruife 
them a little; afterwards wet the fame Side gently 
with Linfeed-oil; and then prefs it hard upon a. 
Piece of white Paper, and you fhall have the’ 
perfect Figure of the Leaf, with every Vein in it 
— juftly exprefled: This Impreffion being afterwards 
coloured will feem truly natural, and may be ufe-- 
ah ful to fuch as would remember Plants. 


VIL. Another Way of painting the LE Aves of 
~ Plants, fo that the Impreffi on fhall appear as 
black as if it had been done ina Printing-prefs,. 

is as follows. 


When the Leaf is dry, take fuch a Ball as the 
Prefsmen ufe for blacking the Types, and rubbing 

, it equally over with Printer’s Ink, ftrike it gently 
four or fivexTimes on the Back of the Leaf, till 
all 


ie 
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all the Veins are blacked with the Ink; then 
laying the Leaf on a flat Board or the like, with 
the Backfide upwards, clap a Piece of white Pa- 
per well moiftened on the Leaf; and preffing it 
pretty hard, but not fo as to bruife the Fibres, 
you {hall have a fine Impreffion. 

But this may ftill be done to greater Advantage 
by means of a Piece of Wood in the Form of a 


Cylinder, about a Foot long, and an Inch anda ~ 


half diameter, the middle Part about fix or eight 
Inches long, being covered with a woollen Cloth 
rolled three or four Times round it. With this 
Cylinder roll the Paper over the Leaf four or five 
‘Times backwards and forwards, and you will 
have a. curious Impreffion. 


But. where Printer’s. Ink is not conveniently 
come at, the following Method may be made ule 
of. Rub the Back of the Leaf, as before directed, 
with burnt Linfeed-oil:; Then, ftrewing fome, 

Powder of black Lead, or for Want of that, fome 
Charcoal or Small-coal-duft, or the Powder of 
burnt Cork, upon a {mooth Board, fo as equally 
to cover it, ftroke the Powder gently over; and 
oiling the Back-fide of the Leaf, clap it upon the 
Board; and then laying the white Paper upon the 
Back of the Leaf, prefs or roll it, as before. 

If none of thefe Ingredients are conveniently 
had, take Vermilion, and mixing it with frefh 
Butter to the Confiftence of Printer’s Ink, cover 
your printing Ball with it: dawb it over the Back 
of the Leaf, and take your Impreffion as before. 

Where 
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Where Vermilion is ufed, Bice may alfo be 
made Ul{e of, either withButteror Oil, by grinding | 
blue Bice with fome burnt Linfeed-oil, and ufe-) 
ing it as before: ‘Thus, you may have a fine red 
or blue Ink proper. for Impreffions of this Sort, 
but the blue is preferable in colouring Leaves, be- 
caufe itis an agreeable Colour for the green Sort. 


It.may be obferved that the Reafon why the’ 
Back of the Leaf is the proper Side to make the 
Impreffion from, is becaufe the Ribs or Vefiels 
rife on that Side above the flefhy Part of it; and - 
therefore being coloured with any of thofe Inks, 
they. are the fitteft to give an Impreffion, where- 
as in the- Forefide of the Leaf, the flefhy Parts 
rife, and thefe fine Fibres are funk between them. © 
VIII. To take off the LEAVES of PLANTS in 
Plaifter of Paris, fo as that they may afterwards 
be caf? in Metal. , 
Thofe Perfons who caft in Metal have Fels 
quent Occafion to ufe Leaves of feveral Sorts, in 
order to embellifh their Work ; thefe are gene- 
rally made from Models done by the Hand, 
which take up a great deal of ‘Time, and even at. 
laft are imperfe&t ; But the following Way, which . 
is communicated by a Gentleman from Jtaly, is 
greatly preferable, and much eafier. 4 


Soon after you have prapied the Leaf you de- 
fire to take an Impreffion from, lay it between 
the Leaves of a Book, till once it fhafl lie flat ; 


then, upon admooth Board with a ftrong Gum- 
water, 


\ 
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water, made of Gum-arabic, fix the Forefide 
or Front of the Leaf to the Broad; when this is 
done, raife round ita little Wall of coarfe Pafte, 
half an Inch high; or, if you can conveniently, 
furround your Piece of Wood with Pafte-board, 
or Card-paper, fo clofe as that it fhall hold a Li- 
quid for fome time; then oil the Back of your 
Leaf, as directed below in the Method for cafting 
of Medals; and pouron Water and Plaifter of Paris 
as is there directed, which, when it is dry, will 
give you an exact Impreffion of every Vein of 
the Leaf, and from-which you may eafily make 
a Mould to caft in as you fancy. 
IX. An expeditious Method of taking the Impreffion of 3 
any BuATERELY in all tts Colours. 

Having taken a Butterfly, kill it without fpoil- 
ing the Wings, which contrive to {pread as regu- 
larly as poffible ina flying Pofition; then, witha 
{mall Brufh or Pencil, take a Piece of white Pa- 
per, wafh Part of it with Gum-water, a little 
thicker than ordinary, fo that it may eafily dry; 
afterwards laying your Butterfly on the Paper, cut 
off the Body clofe to the Wings, and throwing 
it away, lay the Paper on a fmooth Board, with 
the Fly upwards; and Jaying another Paper over 
that, put the whole Preparation into a Screw-prefs, 
and {crew it down very hard, ar otherwife prefs it, 
letting it remain under that Preffure for the Space 
of an Hour. Afterwards take off the Wings of 
he Butterfly, and you will find a perfect Impref- 
fion of them, with all their various Colours mark — 
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ed diftindtly, remain upon the Paper. When this 
ds done draw between the Wings of your Impref- 
fion the Body of the Butterfly, and colour your 
Draught of the Body after the Life. 


X. To take off the Impreffion of Mian ahs 


‘This may be of Ufe to fuch as would preferve 
to themfelyes good Specimens or fine Draughts 
of curious Medals, efpecially as it is eafily exe- 
cuted, and with but atrifling Expence. 


One Way i isas follows. T’ake Ifinglafs, and 
breaking it in Pieces, diffolve as much of it as is 
neceflary over the Fire in a Quantity of Water 
fufficient only tocover it, taking Care to keep it 
ftirring till the whole is diffolved. This done, 
with a Hair-brufh, ftroke fome of the Glue over 
the Medals whofe Impreffion you would take, 
after placing them as horizontally as you can, 
and when you have covered them perfectly all 
over, let them lie till the Glue is hardened ; and 
afterwards with the Point of a Pin, or Needle, 
raife the Edge of the Glue from each Medal, and 
the whole Impreffion of the Medal in Glue will 
fly off as hard as a Horn, with all the fine Sharp- 
nefs of the Medal as it was ftruck. 


This Glue may be made of whatever Colour 
you pleafe, by mixing the Colour in the Water 
the Glue is boiled in. . The Impreffion muft be 
dried immediately, but very regularly, and notin 


a hot Sun, nor in any damp Place, 
If 
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If you ufe Ifinglafs without any Colour mixed 
with the Water, you may, as foon as you take 
the Impreffions from the Medals, breathe gently 
on the concave Side of them, and then lay them 
upon the thickeft Sort of Leaf gold, which will 
ftick to them; and by fhining through the Ifin- 
glafs will appear like a Gold Medal: But if we 
would imitate a Copper-medal, we fhould mix 
Carmine with the Water that we diflolve our 
Ifinglafs in. 3 


Although Water may do very well for diffoly- 
ing the Ifinglafs in for this Purpofe, yet Brandy 
or Spirits of Wine will give the Glue a much 
greater Strength, foas not to’ be fubject to foften. 
in a damp Air. | 


XI. Lo take the Impreffion of large MED ALS- 

Firft rub the Medals gently over with a Tuft 
of fine Cotton moiftened or greafed with Sweet- 
oil; then having fome melted Brimftone, enough 
to cover the Medal half an Inch thick, puta Hoop 
of Card-paper round the Edge of it, and pour the 
melted Brimftone on it, but not too hot; as foo 
as it is fixed and hardened, take off the Hoop of 
Paper, and the Impreffion on the Brimftone will 
_ come clean from the Medal, which fhall ferve 
for a fharp and correct Mould wherein you may 
caft another with Plaifter of Paris. But Brim- 
_ftone fhould not be ufed on Silver-medals, bee 
caufe it will effectually change their Colour. 
Therefore, to take Silver-medals off, bind them 
2 round, 
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round, after oiling them, with a Hoop of forme 
{tiff Paper, as before, and mixing a little Plaifter 
of Paris with Water, fill the Hoop with it; then 
immediately fill the Cafe in a fprinkling Manner 
with the fame Plaifter, till it hardens; and when it 
turns dry, take it off from the Medals. But from 
thofe Moulds caft in Brimftone that are concave, 
you muft -gain caft fuch Medals in Plaifter of Pa- 
ris, and they will be convex, oiling the Mould and 
uling the Plaifter of Paris as before, By this 
“Method you may take off any Medal or fine Bafs- 
relief with great Exactnefs, even fo as to form 
Medals from them in any fort of Metal. - 


XU. Another Way of taking of Mevaus is as 
follows. 


. Procure fome thin Pieces of Lead, and placing 
she Medal horizontally on the Top of a firm Poft, 
or any fteady Place; lay a Piece of harder Metal 
flat over the Lead; and place a Piece of a round 
turned Stick over that, fuch as is ufed in the 
Staff of a Houfe-brufh; faw off about five or fix 
Inches in Length; and holding that tight, with the 
lefe Hand, on the Lead and flat Piece of Metal, — 
~ ftrike the Top of the Stick a fmart Blow with a — 
large Hammer, and it will give the Lead a perfect 
impreffion of the Image of the Medal. But this 
muft be done by one lingle Blow to render the 
Impreffion eae 
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RV. Various Waysof taking off MEDALS. 


“Take thé Shavings of Paper, and boiling them - 
> Yl they are tender, bina them well ina Mortar, 
‘fo as to reduce them into a Pafte: “then, boilkthem 


“agai an Spring water with a little Gum-arabiec: 
‘let this Mixture fand fome time to fettle? then 


pour off the Water, ftraining it through a Sieve 


‘or. Linnen-cloth, and the remaining Part of this 
‘Mixture will bean excellent Ingredient, either to 
-prefs into any. Mould, or upon any Medal: for 


when, the Pafte is: dys. it will come off very 
HRATD ns cf Ten : 


Some Medals ‘that are. under- wrought cannot 
“be. taken off this Way ; therefore, in fuch Cafes 
you. fhould take common. Glue, and melting it, 
“Ax a Hoop « of Pafte-board, $e. round the Edge 


‘of the Medal,. and pour on the Glue hot; the 
Medal, having been firt oiled with a Tale af 


greafed Cot ton. 


SWhen'the Glue is’ dry and hard,- take off the 
Hoop, and the Glye will ly off fromthe Edges: 
and.it will, asibeing fubject to bend and give Way, 


which, the ‘Things. formerly mentioned..are not, 
come very: eafily off. But the Glue ought'to be 


made ftrone 


g, and fhould be poured on one third 


Part of an Inch. thick. 


“When? an en Has ‘been taken -by"! this 
fifeatein you muft then hoop your Mould of Glue 


with either’ Card-paper ‘or Pafteboard, as before 
fi 7 C 
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directed, taking Care\to oil it fo that no Bubbles 
or Blifers may be feen; then you may caft your 
Plaifter of Paris in it, and you will obtain, by 
thefe Means,’ a good Copy.of the Medal.. When 
this is. dry, the Glue will fly off, .or may be 
broken off, and there will remain a good Pattern 
to caft from. ! 


Alfo, a Putty may be made of Linfeed-oil and 


fine-ground Starch, which being well worked 


together into a Pafte will:take a: good Impreffion 
from any Medal. By means of thefe Moulds 
you may caft good Medals of Bees-wax: but 
they will come of much fharper if the Mould be ~ 
in Brimftone, than if it be in Plaifter of Paris. But 
then your Wax fhould be as well blanched or 
whitened as if it was ufed for Wax-candles; how- 
ever it will be neceflary to greafe the Mould be- 
fore the Wax is poured in; and though white 
Wax is here recommended, yet it will not be 
beft that the Copy of the Medal be white, becaufe 
the darker Colours fhew the Medal much better, 


If you would have your Copy of a red Colour, 
mix Vermilion withthe Wax, whileitis meltings 
and if you would have it blue, put in Stone-blue 
well beaten, or ground, into the melted Wax. 


As foon as thefe Wax-medals are cold enough to 
take off, you fhould lay fome Leaf-gold upon them, 
prefling it down-gently with a Piece, of Cotton, - 
without rubbing it backwards and forwards ; and 
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in Plaifter of Paris, to make them look like Steel 
or Metal, rub them over with a Tuft of Cotton 
lightly greafed with Oil: then ftrewing over them 
fome Powder of black Lead, rub them well with 
fuch a Brufh as is ufed for the Teeth, till the: 
whole is equally covered, and this will give them 

a fine Metal-glofs. You may make thefe Me- 
dalsin Plaifter of Paris look like Box, by boiling 
them in Linfeed Oil; and this will harden them 
to fuch a Degree as to bear the Brufh, to clean 
them when they turn foul, or dirty. If you 
would have thefe Medals look of a yellow Colour, 
boil a little Pearl Afhes in a Pint of Water, till 
it makes a ftrong Lixivium ; then put in half a 
quarter of a Pint of French-berries: Boil this till 
the Liquor is of a ftrong yellow, and ufe it with 
your Plaifter of Paris inftead of common Water. 


If you would have the Medals look green, the 
fine, tranfparent Gum of Verdegreafe mixed with 
the Plaifter of Paris, will give them that Colour 5 
and for a Silver-Colour, Leaf-filver or Tin-foil 
may be ufed in the fame Manner as the Leaf- 
gold for the Gold-colour : for the Copper-colour, 
German leaf-copper may be ufed, 


XIV. Lo take off Impreffions in Plaifter of Paris 
from CoPPER-PLATES, 

Oil the Plates a little, and binding them about, 
either with Card or other Pafte-board Paper, pour 
_ on them fome of the fineft Plaifter of Paris and 

Water; and finifhing the Work with Plaifter till 
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it becomes dry and hardens, you will have a fine 
_ Impreffion or Draught of the Lines on the Plate 
‘in the> Plaifter, which you may make Ufe of to 
draw from as you may have Occafion. » 


XV. To tate off the fine Engravings from 
WatcH-CasEs, SNUFF-Boxges, &c, — 


Hold them over the Smoke of a Candle, till 
they are quite black; then wiping off the Black 
with the foft Part of the Palm of your Hand, lay 
a Piece of white Paper, a little wetted witha 
Sponge, over the Engravings; and over that clap 
a thin Piece of Flannel, or brown Paper prefled 
down very hard, which being rubbed, the Paper 
next the Picture will obtain as fine an Impreffion 
as if it had paffed through a Rolling-prels. 
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The Dodtrine of Warter-Conours, 
Aer illuminating Prints, 8c. in the’ 
sien — 


Of Cartours in General. 
6LouRs are to be diftinguifhed as follows : 
: C the firft“is the White Colour; next, the. 
Yellow; next the Orange; then the Red; after 
that, the Purple; afterwards, the Blue; and 
Yattly; the ‘Black. ~ It'is to be. obferved, * that 
White and Black are the Extremes of Colour: 
Yellow is the leffer Point of Colour towards the 
White; the"next to that is the Green; and after © 
it the Blu 


JiGen regatd. to it aolaixing of Prints, if the . 
Paper be pure white, you are to ufe no Colour on 
" it, unlefsin the fhaded Parts ; and then in painting 
of Flowers, if they tend towards a reddifh Colour, 
youaretoufea faint Colour of CarminewithGum- 
water, upon the Shades only ; if bluith, ufe alittle’ 
faint Indigo in Gum-water {lightly pafled over the , 
Shades, eafily touching upon the Lights. Where 
there is a yellow Tinge, either ufe a faint Tinc- 
ture of Gamboge, or of French-berries, -which 
will be defcribed among the Yeliows: or if the 
Whites havea purplifh Caft, ufeathin Cake on 

the 
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the fhady Side fuffering the Colour only to thine 
a little into the Light, which will give a Luftre 
to the Whites; and if a greenifh Caft fhould be 
there, ufe a very faint Colour of the Sap-green ; 
or in Proportion of the Sap- green mixed -with 
the Verdigreafe-green. 


All thefe Colours mentioned for fhading the 
Whites may be found in the following Direétions. 


CGH AP. tke 
WuHitTEs for Painting in Miniature. 
HE beft White fold for painting in 
~Water-Colours is Flake-white: this is 
better than white Lead ground, and if it be pure 
far exceeds it in Beauty; becaufe the white Lead 


is apt to turn blackifh, efpecially, if it be ufed in 
a hard Water. 


2. But fome recommend a White made of Pearl 
and Oyfter-fhells reduced intoan impalpable Pow- ' 
der, fo foft as to feel ike Grounds of Starch, or | 
Hair-powder: thisis by fome called Pearl-white, 
and will mix well with any Colour. But if you 
ufe white Lead, firft rectify it with White-wine 
Vinegar, which caufing a Fermentation, the 
White will foon fettle; after which pour off the 
Vinegar, and wafh the White with common 
Water. The Method of wafhing it is thus, Put 
the Powder into a Glafs of Water; ftir it about 
and prefently pour off the Water, whileit is white, 
into fome other clean Glafs, or Veflel: then 
letting it fettle, pour off the Water from it, and 

you 
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-you fhall have an excellent White, to which, 
. when, itis fettled, you are to putas much Gum- 
_ water asis neceflary to give ita, Glaze. s 
-o: Itasobfervablethat white Lead will turn black 
if mixed with Water that comes from Iron or 
Clay; that is, in the Space of a Month or two, 
“you may perceive thofe Places where it lies thick- 
eft tinged with black; and if it be mixed with 
any other Colour, it will foon change or alter it. 
2 Some recommend the Powder of Ege-thells 


of the brighteft Colour, and well cleaned and 


wafhed, as very good to be ground with Gum- 
water; or you may put a twentieth Part of clean 
white Sugar candied to grind with it in Water: 
it muft be ground as fine as poffible; that is, to 


the State of an impalpable Powder; and then ufe 
it. Some fay it is better, if reCtifyed Spirit of © 


Wine be poured on it, which will clear it from 
any Drofs that may be in it: this, it is probable, 
muit be poured off, when the Spirit of Wine has 
done its Work; and then the Parts left behind 
muft be mixed with Gum-water again. | 
But it has been found by Experience that Egg- 
fhell Powder is of very great Service, asa White, 
in Water-Colours, and that itfelfand the Oyfter- 
fhell Powders, well rectified and mixed with the 
White of an Ege well beaten, will make an ex- 
traordinary Mixture in other Colours, and willcors 
rectthem from changing or altering their Qualities, 
4. As toa White for illuminating of Prints, the 
clear White of the Paper is ta be left uncoloured, 
: and 


cs 
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and if it happens that the Paper is apt to fink, or — 
“to fpread any | Water-colour that is” laid upon it 
more than is neceflary ; then the Way tocorrectit 
-js as follows. FixthePaper infuchia Statiomas that 
it may only receive the Colour youlayon to glaze, 
—juf& as faras you defigned it; then take fome 
Starch boiled and prepared in Water; of a middle 
Strength, and with a large Painting-brufhydtroke 
it over the Black of the Print; and ier it/has been 
well dried in the.Air, or Sun, put the Printoin a 
Beok with a Weight upon it, to take out the 
Crumplings which it may receive by wetting of it; 
and thus will any Print be rendered fit. to receive 
Water-colours, which will. be prevented. from 
running further than one would have them. _ 

5. A fine White for W ater-colours is made by | 
diffolving Filings. of fine Silver or Silver-leaf in 
Aqua fortis; then evaporating the Aqua-fortis till 
it looks like Chryftals in the Bottom of the Glafs: 
decant the other Part of the Aqua-fortis, and wath 
the Silver five or fix times in common Water, till 
it is freed from the Aqua-fortis, which may be . 
known by tafting it; then dry it for Ufe. It muft 
be ufed with Gum-water, anda little Water of 
Sugar-candy. : 

6. An incomparable fine white Lead-colour is 
made by grinding choice white Lead well upona _ 
Porphyry with Vinegar, fo that it turns blackifh: 
then take a Pot full of Water, and wafhing the 
white Lead in it very well, let it fettle; and pour- 
ing off the Water, grind it again with Vinegar; 
repeat this once or twice more; and you will have 

an 
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| an excellent White both for Water-colours and 
painting in Oil. 
7. Io make a good white for the ground, for Water 
or Oil colours, proper in Miniature. | : 
Take a Pound of Glover’s Clippings, put them 4 
- fome time to fteep in Water: then boiling them 
in a Kettle, with twelve Quarts of Water, till 
it finks to two, ftrain it through a Linnen cloth 
‘into a new earthen Pan: this is called Glove-glue, 
or Size; and to know whether it be ftrong 
- enough, it is only neceflary to try, when it is 
cold, and has got its Confiftence, whether it be 
(iff and firm under the Hand. ae 
The Glue being made, take white Chalk, and 
_ seducing it to Powder, and melting the Glue, while 
itis hot, put fuch a Quantity of White init, as to 
make it fo thickas Pap: then leaving it to fteep fora 
- quarterofan Hour, ftir itabout with a Briftle-bruth.. 
Then taking fome of this White put more Glue 
to it, in order to make it brighter, for the firft 
or fecond Lay: this muft be applied by beating 
with the End of the Brufh. Mind that you let every 
Lay dry well before you put on another, If it is 
‘Wood you work on, you muft put on a Dozen, 
but if it is thick Paper, fix or feven are fufiicient. 
This done, take Water, and dipping a foft 
Brufh init, and draining it with your Fingers rub 
the Work with it, in order to render it the 
fmoother. When your Brufh is full of White, you 
- muft wafh it again; and alfo change the Water 
when it is too white. You may likewife fometimes 
hae make 


‘ 
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fake Ufe of awet Linnen-rag inftead ofa Brufh. 
Your Work being very even, let it dry, and 
when it is fo, rub it with Shave-grafs, or a Bit of 
new Linnen-cloth, to make it foft and free. 


Oe A Po’ Ir: 
Of YELLow. 


1." J HERE are fome Objects which have the 

Appearance of Gold fhining through the 
Colours of Green, Red or Blue, fuch as fome fort 
of Flies and Beetles, and the Cantharides. This 
golden Tranfparency is very well imitated by lay- 
ing fome Gold-leaf on the fhaded Part of the 
Drawing, giving ina little to the light Side of the 
Print.. The Way of laying on the Gold-leaf, is 
by wafhing the Part where the Gold is to be with 
ftrong Gum- -water, and, when it is fomewhat 
dry, by laying on the Gold as fmooth and even as 
poffible; preffing it down clofe with Cotton. But 
in doing this, Care muft be taken that, in layingon 
the Gum-water, you do not exceed the Limits you 
would have the Gold appear to fhine. In this 
Cafe the Gold is to fhineonly through the tranfpa- 
rent Colour which is to be laid on. 


It muft be obferved, that the Gold-leaf will not 
receive Water-colours regularly, and for that 
Reafon it muft be ftroked over with a little thin 
Liquor of Ox-gallin a painting Brufh of Camel’s- — 
Hair, by which Means it will receive any Colour 
_ that you have a Mind to paint upon it, waa will 
hold it, The Greens may be firft, the V erdegreafe- 

cree 
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green or Sap-green (which Colours fhould-be de- 
Acribed in their Places;) the Reds may be Lake.or 
Carmine; the Purples, Lake and fine Indigo, or 
‘Carmine and Indigo; and for the Blues, Indigo 
on the dark fide, Bu on the light a little Stroke.of 
Ultramarine-blue, juft to fhine into the Light, 
which will have an admirable Effe. 

2. There may be found upon Rofe-trees, in 
Fune and Fuy, a Kind of Beetle of a gold and 
green Colour, which’ may ferve for a Direction 
dn this Kind of Painting. But if ‘Gold itfelf be 
-ufed, it will be beft to polith it, which may be 
done in the following manner. 

‘> There may be feen in fome Manufcripts fine 
‘golden Letters which rife above the Surface of the 
Velle pM OF Paper: the Compofition that raifes 
them: thus‘is faid to be made up of Vermilion and 
the white of an Ege, whifked or beaten up to the 
Confiftence of an Oil, and worked together like 
a Kind of Pafte, and with a Stamp fixed to the 
Vellum or Paper with Gum-arabic. Onthis Fi- 
gure of a Letter wafh fome ftrong Gum-water 
‘with a Pencil of Camei’s Hair, obferving that the 
Gum does not reach more than the Outlines ; 
then lay on the Gold leaf clofe with fome Cotton, 
and being dried, rub it with fome dry Cotton; and 
then polifh it witha Dog’s-tooth : this wie make 
gs: appear as if it’ was really caft in Gold. 

3. There is befides this another Way of working 
in Gold, and that is performed by Shell-gold, but — 
theniit muftbe pure Gold, and not:that brought 
iia Germany, which turns green in a few Days 
dW Time. 
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Time. Before you ufe this Gold, cover the: tei i 
Parts with Vermilion; and after your Gold has © 
“been well rectified with Spirit of Wine,°lay it on i 
“with Gum-water, which willreadily mix-withit; — 
‘and when it is dry, polifhit witha Dog’s Tooth. — 
Tn laying’ on Gold, it will bebeft-to ‘leave’ the — 
Lights without it, becaufe it will make a-much — 
‘brighterAppearance than if the Object was cover- 
.ed-all over. with it. But iff by Accidentor other. 
wife; the whole Piece: happened to he covered 
swith Gold; there.is no. better Way’ to fetit off, 
than-by tracing over the ghady! parts with Gall- 
ftone, or, ae is much. preferable, the Yellow 
smadeof French«beiries, the Compofition of which : 
is treated: of below: But it isthe deepeft that is to : 
be ufed:in this Way. little Minium heightensit — 
‘very much, How the Minium is to be redid may | 
‘be learned among the Reds. Obferve to-polith the — 
Gold before you ufe the Minium on it...’ | 
After this Colour of the Gold, the Yellows fhall 
be treated of as they fail gradually in their ftrength. — 
4. The fir Yellow‘is a kind of Straw-edlour_ 
"arid 4 is made of Flour of Brimfone.? which of: ittelf 
‘is fine enough to mix with Gum- Water. eae 


a A common W ay of illuminating » Prints | is hy | 
giving the Tincture of Gambogef fora. Yellow; and 
this may be of two or three forts, either fainter ot 
ftronger; the laft to bea Shade tothe frft, and tobe 
fhaded with the Preparation of French- berri¢s. 


.6. Mr. Boyle fays, that if the Roots: ad Barber- 


ries are cut and:put into a Lixivium made ftrong 
with 
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‘with Water and Pearl-afhes, there will be a fine 
Yellow produced from it; this having been often 
tried fucceeded very well, 

7. He likewife propofes another W ay for making 
atranfparent Yellow, which is by boiling the Root 
of a Mulberry-tree,wafhed well from the Earth, in. 
a ftrongLixivium of Pearl-afhes and Water; this 
willafford a yellowifh Juice,from which may beex- 
tracted a Tincture much deeper than the former. 

8. Yellow Oker will likewife make another 
good pale Yellow, but it is a Colour rather of 
too much Body for illuminating of Prints; yet 
being well ground with Gum-water, it is of Ufe 
her it has been well wathed, ’ 

g. The Plant Celandinewill afford another good 
Yellow by infufingitin Water and preffing it gent= 
ly, and then boiling the Liquor with a little Alum. 
This yellow will incline fomewhat to Green, 

10. But a yellow which fome prefer to the reft, 
and may be ufed in feveral Capacities of Lights, is 
one made of French-berries, and prepared as fol- 
lows. Boil two ounces of French-berries in a 
quart of Lixivum made of Pearl-athes and Water, 
till the Liquor gives a fine tinge of Yellow toa bit 
of Paper dipped in it; and then pour it off fromthe 
Berries; let the Liquor cool, and bottle it up for ufe, 

Then again, put a Pint of the fame Lixivium to 
the Berries, and boil them till the Liquor is as 
deep-coloured as Gall-ftone, and this will be fit 
for the Shade of any fort of Yellows you can ufe. 
This may be boiled till it produces a brown Co-. 
Jour ; and will, with a little Ox-gall, ferve to 

fhade 
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fhade any Leaf-gold that is laid on Paper, andis 


much preferable to Gall-ftone in imitating any : 


Gold-colour; and it anfwers well upon a Tinc- 
ture of Gamboge, or any of the former Ycllows.. 

11. Next to this may be reckoned the Tincture 
of Saffron in common Water only, which affords 
a bright reddifh Yellow, fuch as would be re- 
quired for an Orange-colour, in covering the 
fhadowed Parts of a Print; and when Saffron is 
infufed in rectified Spirits of Wine, there is no- 
thing higher: but then it will fy, unlefs it be 
loaded with Gum-arabic. | 

12. As for a deep Yellow, with a Body, Dutch 
Pink comes the neareft of any to the forementioned 
ftrong Yellow made of French-berries in point of 
Colour: buttheEnglith Pink, which is ftill made 
of French-berries, is of a lighter Yellow. _ 
13. Alfo, a good yellow Colour for illuminat- 
ing Prints may be extracted from the Roots of 
Ginger; and with tranfparent Verdegreafe it 
makes a fine Green. 

It is to be obferved that the Englifh and Dutch 
yellow Pinks are made with French-berries ground 
to a fine Powder and boiled. 


CH AP. Ty. 
Of OR ANGE-Colour. } 
N Orange-colour for wafhing Prints is made 
by laying on a Teint of Gamboge; and over 
that fome Minium or red Lead wafhed, and ren- 
dered fine and fit for Ufe; it not being fine enough 
ta 
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ito paint with as it is bought at the Shops; and 

Ibefides it will change, or turn black in a few 
Weeks, if it be not refined; but being well pre- 

rpared, it will be very lafting and beautiful. But 

ithis you muft take Notice of, that an Ounce will 

mot produce above twenty Grains of a good Colour 

to ftard the Teft of Painters. This Colour may 

‘be mixed with Gamboge upon a white Dutch 

‘Tile, to render it of the Teint you would have it, 

either fofter or ftronger; or elfe the Gamboge 

may be glazed over, and ftrengthened with the 
Tincture of Saffron, which will make it glare 
into a ftrong Orange. | 


Cobh ARMs 

Of Minium, the brighie? Rep Lean; the 

Manner of preparing it. 
i HE Minium or red Lead is as heavy and 
ftrong a Colour as moft we have; and 
;prepared, is the moft beautiful one, when it is 
well wafhed and cleanfed of its more weighty 
Parts, which caufe it to turn black. 

Mr. Boyle dire&ts the preparing, or cleaning it 
iin the following manner. Put four Ounces of it | 
iin a Quart of Rain-water; then ftirring it, pour 
off the Water immediately, and let it fettle to the 
iBottom of every Cup or Glafs you pour it into 5 
then pouring off that Water, in a Day’s Time 
yyou will have the Colour dry, and as fine as cam 
ibe defired. Afterwards put a little Gum-arabic _ 
‘into each Glafs or Cup, and as much Water as. 
iwill moiften-each of them, - 


Any 
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Any of thefe may be afterwards ufed with Gum- 
water ; but ifthe Gum you put init at firft make it © 
{trong enough to glaze it, then you need only add © 
to it common Water; and according as your : 
Colour is lefs or more gummed, ufe lefs or more © 
Gum-water; for it is of itfelf a dead Colour. ~ 
When you ufe this Colour, touch it gently on 
the Yellow above-mentioned that is made of the — 
yellow Berries, into the light Side; and if it wants’ 
a Shade, you may puta little Vermilion upon it; — 
but Vermilion is too heavy to paint with, when you 
would illuminate your Prints, becaufe it hides the. _ 
Shades of the Engraving, though fometimes they — 
had better be hidden than appear; fome generally — 
fhade this Minium with Carmine, which gives it a _ 
fine Effe@t, and renders it equal to the brighteft 
red Flower that is to be feen; leaving ftill the 
Lights uncoloured, only dafhing a little Way into 
the Lights with the Minium. 
When the Carmine has fhaded the Minium, it — 
may be fhaded again with Lake in the ftrongeft 
Part to bring it to a deeper-red. 


Cine A Pee Vi. 
Of other Reps. 
1. Scarlet- Red. 
CARLET may be reprefented on a Plane with 
Minium a little mixed with Vermilion; but: 
if you have Occafion to paint a Flower of aScarlet- 
Colour ona Print, let your Lights as wellas Shades — 
be covered thin with Minium; and the fhaded 

., Parts. 4 
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Parts glazed with Carmine, which will produce 
in admirable Scarlet, fuch as is feen in the Flower 
Searlet Martagon..:;..o. | 

he 24, Crimfon-Red. 

- A Crimfon-colour is reprefented with Carmine, 
yut it is neceflary that the Buyer be informed that 
there are feveral Sorts of it; fome darker, and 
fome much coarfer ,than others: therefore it 
fhould never be bought by Candle-hght, unlefs 
f fach as a Perfon can confide in : for between 
the beft and the worft there is ten Shillings an 
Ounce Difference : nay indeed all the Money 
that an Qunce will coft, becaufe bad Carmine 
will but fpoil the Work. 

3. Next after Crimfon comes Lake, which is 
of ufe in fhading and heightening Carmine. But it 
muft:be obferved that in laying of Carmine upona 
Print, you muft touch your Lights only with fucha 
tthin Teint of it.as can {carcely be obferved ; laying 
jit on {trong juft on that Part of the Light which 
‘enters upon theShade, and afterwards laying fome 
Lake on the ftronger Part of the Shade. 

Lake is to be had in mof Colour-fhops ready 
prepared in Shells for Water-colours. 
To make.a fine Lake, take half a Pound of 
good Brazil, and boiling it in three Pints of Ley 
made with the Afhes of Vine-twigs till half the 
Ley, be evaporated, let it fettle, and then ftrain 
it which done, boil it again with frefh Brafil, a 
quarter of a Pound; Cochineal, two Ounces, 
and Terra Marita half an Ounce, adding a Pint of 
fair Water. Let this boil till it be half evaporated 


as 
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as before: then fet it by to fettle, and ftrain it. 
But when you take it off the Fire, remember to - 
put in an half Ounce of calcined Alum, reduced 
to an impalpable powder, and diffolve it, by 
ftirring it about with a Stick, adding a ase 
of a Dram of Arfenic. | 

In order to give it a Body, reduce two Cuttle- 
fifh Bones to avery fine Powder, and putting in the 
Powder, let it dry up at Leifure. Then grind it’ 
witha good Quantity of fair W ater, in which ibs 
it to fteep, and afterwatds ftrain it through a Cloth; 
and making it up into a few Tablets, or Cakes, fet 
it to dry on a Card, or Pafte-board. If you would! 
have this Lake redder, add Lemon-juice; and if’ 
you would make it deeper, add Oil of Tartar. 

Another Lake may be made as follows. Boil? 
Shavings or Shearings of Scarlet in a Ley of the® 
Afhes of burnt Tartar : this Ley having the Pro-* 
_perty of feparating the Dye from the Scarlet © 
Shreds. When it has boiled enough, take it” 
off, and putting in Cochineal, powdered Maftic;’ 
and Roch-alum, boil the whole again, and while* 
itis quite-hot, ftrain it two orthree Times through 
a fine Bag ; the firft Time the Bag muft be fqueez- 
ed with two Sticks from the Top to the Bottom 5 
then the grofs Matter remaining being taken out 
of the Bag, wafh it well. After this pafs the Li-- 
quor you exprefled with the Sticks through the 
Bag again, and you will find a Pafte flicking to’ 
the Sides of the Bag, which you may either fpread "_ 
upon a Pafte-board, or divide into {mall Parcels © 
upon Paper and fet it afide to dry. To. 
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To make Lake-columbine, fteep half a Pound 
of the fineft Brazil-wood of Fernambuca rafped in 
three Pints of the fineft diftilled Vinegar, for at 
leaft a Month, the longer the better. After which 
Teethe the whole in Balneo Mariz, till it boils up 
three or four times; letting it fettle for a Day or 
two. After this, prepare a fourth Part of pow- 
‘dered Alum, and putting itin a clean earthen’ 
Pan, ftrain the Liquor upon the Alum, and fo let 
it remain for a. Day. Afterwards heat the whole 
again till the Liquor fimmers, and let it fettle 
twenty-four Hours; then reduce two Cuttle-Fith- 
bones intoPowder, and having warmed the Liquor, 
pour it inupon them, and ftir it about witha Stick 
till it be cold, and leave it again for twenty-four 
Hours before you ftrain it. Remember that it muf | 
be firft {trained upon the Alum, before it is poured 
upon the Cuttle-fifh-bone, 
°4. But aliquid Colour not much inferior to 
Carmine itfelf may be made of the Rafpings of 
Brafil-wood : this Colour is the tranfparent Crim- 
fon, and is made as follows. Boil an Ounce of the. 
Rafpings of Brafil-wood, fold at the Dry-falter’s 
and at fome Colour-fhops, in twelve Ounces of 
pale ftale Beer and a little Alum, till the Colour 
ofthe Liquor is as ftreng as you pleafe, which 
may be difcovered by eee a Slip of white Paper 
into it. When this Colour is as you would have 
it, pafs it when cooled into a Lin nen-ctoth, and 
bottle it up for Ufe. ! 

And if you would bring this Colour toa Body, 
take Ox-blood, and dry it till it can be reduced 
D ta 
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to a Powder, which being done, mix it with the 
‘Liquor, and it will communicate a Colour to it 
Jdittle inferior to a middling Carmine: fome. fay 
-that the Blood of an Ox or Cow dried will make” 
.a good Body for any Colour. 


5. 4 Erimfon Colour from Mr. Boyle. | 
Take the.Fruit of the Berry bearing Spinachy 
which being prefled, will yielda Coma red-co~ 
‘loured Juice; boil this, adding a fourth part of 
Alum to it; then letting it cool, put it up for Ute. 
6. The red Beet-root baked with a little ftrong | 
‘Vinegar produces an elegant Red-colour equal toa 
“Tin@ure of Carmine: then pour it on Alum, and 
it is fit for ufe, where Carmine fhould be ufed in 
+wafhing Prints, for it is- a fine tranfparent red, 


Wb Another C. rimfon Colour for wafring Prints, 7 
&c. is prepared -as follows. ; 


Put thirty or forty Grains of bruifed Cochineat | 
into a Gallipot, with as many Drops of Tartar-ley’ 
as will juft wet it and make it give forth its Co- 
Jour; then immediately adding to this Mixture half. 

a Spoonful of Water, or more, if the Colour be: 
ftill too deep, you: will havea: delicate purple=: 
liquor or Tincture. ‘Then taking a Bitof Alum, | 
ferapeverv finely with a Knife a {mall Quantity? 
of it into the Tin@ture, and this will take away 
the Purple colour, and make it a delicate Tince- 
ture. Strain it through a fine Cloth into. a Jean 
Gallipot, and ufe it as foon as you can, becaufel 
this is a Colour that will always look exquifitely — 
fine if it is foon made ufe of; but will decay if? | 
iteftands long. ei ~ 8. Indian ° 
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8. Indian Red. 

Next to thefe is the Indi ian Red, which though 
itis a Colour of a Body, yet is ufeful for a back 
Ground for Flowers at a Diffance, when ufed 
with Gum-water. 

g. There is alfo an Earth brought from the 
Ifle of Wight which has been found to mix exe 
tremely well with Gum-water, though being of a 
vifcous Nature, it requires lefs Cine hats moft 
other Colours; and as it is naturally fit for Ufe 
without Heh. and is vifcous, fo it will no 
doubt mix with Oil as well as with Water. 


‘There is one Thing very extraordinary in this - 


Earth, which is, that if yeu rub a Deal-board 
with it, it will make the Board exactly of the 
Colour of Mahogany-wood, and ftain it fo deep, 


and with fo much Strength, that it is hard te ’ 


rib 


get it out with wafhing. 


2 RA VEE 
Of PuRPLE, 
A Fine tranfparent Purple may be made either 


redder, or nearer the blue, as you would 


ite. it, by boiling four Ounces of rafped Brazil- 


wood in a Pint of ftale Beer, with half an Ciné 
of Logwood, or Campeachy-wood, tillthe Liquor 
is heightened to the Colour you deft. which inay 
be known by dipping a Piece of Paper in it, 

_ Ifyou find it toored, add an Ounce of Logweod 
‘to the Brafil-wood, which will make j it much neare 
D2 - ef 
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er to the Purple .than the former; and by this : 
Method you may humour it to any Degree of — 
Purple, by. putting in either more or lefs Log- 
wood to the former Compofition, and fixing the 
Colour with Alum. 


This will produce fuch aclear Purple asno Mix- 
ture of folid Reds and Blues will do, and the Re-. 
ceipt has been for a long Time kept fecret. Itis 
faid, that: the beft purple Colour that can be made 
may be compofed between the Carmine and In- 
digo, to ftrengthen which, on the red Side, you 
may add Lake between the lighter and darker _ 
Part; and fo Lake, when it is ufed in the fame 
way on the foregoing Purple, or the liquid 
Crimfon, produces a very fine Effea. 


"Fhe Colour ‘may be varied, and made either 
redder, by putting more Carmine, or bluer, by 
_ ufing more Indigo, which, being mixed on a 
~ white Dutch Tile, will thew itfelf 


A fine Purple-colour may be made of the grofs 
Part or Sediment of Lake-columbine, both for 
Oil and Water-colours, as follows. 


"Take the Sediment of Lake-columbine which 
falls to the Bottom of the Vial in which is the Bone 
of the Cuttle-fifh. Let it dry, and grind it; there 
will be no Lake fo fine as this; and if you mix it 
with Lake, it will give it a better Body, befides 
more Srength and Vigour. a 


CHAP. 
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OF BBUE. 
‘HE Ultramarine-Blue is not only the firft 
but the beft Sort of bright Blue we have, 
as it gives a Spirit to all Paintings where Blues are 
ufed. ‘his Colour is made from the Lapis Lazuli : 
divefted of its Gold, and ground into an impalpa- 
ble Powder, which is done as follows. Take half 
a Pound of Lapis Lazuli, and putting it upon red- 
hot Coals, let it {tay there untilit is red-hot: then 
quenching it in very ftrong Vinegar, and grinding 
it upon Porphiry, or any fuch hard Stone, with 
reCtified Brandy to an impalpable Powder, make ~ 
a Paftil with which the Lapis is tobe incorporated ; 
for the making of this Paftil take Bees-wax, Tur-. 
pentine, Rofinand Linteed-oil, ofeacha quarter of 
a Pound; and melting the whole togetheroveraflow _ 
Fire, when it oak to boil, pour itintoa glazed 
Pot: thisis the Pafte of Ultramarine. Take of this 
Pafte a Quantity equal to that of the Lapis, knead 
them together upon the Marble, and being well 
incorporated, Ictthem remain forone Night; after 
which, to bring out the Ultramarine that isin the 
Pafte, pour clean Water upon it, and knead it 
with your Hands as Pafte is kneaded, and the Ul- 
tramarine will come out; for the receiving of which, 
place a Porringer or other proper Veflel under 
your Hands, and let it fettlein this Water till you 
fee the Ultramarine at the Bottom of it, 


If your Colour feems to beclammy or nafty, you ij 
aor correct it thus: Add thereto Tartar, diffolved 
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in Water, as much as will drown it, and let it ref 
for one Day at leaft; then wah it in warm Water, — 

and you will by that means have it corre& and well 
-purihed. Ultramarine muft be chofen of a high 
Colour and well ground, which may be known by : 
putting it between the’Teeth; for if it feels gritty — 
it is aSign that it has net been well ground, © 


a 


To know whether it be pure and unmixed, put 
a little of it into a Crucible, and heating it red- 
hot, if the Powder does not change its Colour 
_atter Frial, it is certainly pure; but, on the 
contrary, if there be any Change or black Specks 
i it, then it has been adulterated, 


| 
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Phe Pruflisn Blue is next to Ultramarine in 
Dasiate. .56.s4 lad ached fn 400 thouzh it is not agreed 
ali RAEAES Soha ashe apse: 

on whether it will hold fo well as the other, par- 
ticularly as not havine the Rody of the Ultramarine. 
The Pruffian Blue does not grind well in Water, 

becaufe there is fuch an oily Quality in it that it 
does not mix kindly with Water, and at the beft 
willchange, as it is now prepared in the common 
Way. Attempts have been made to make ita blue | 
Ink, which indeed has held the Colour for a 
_ Month or two, but then turned toa muddy yellow. 
And when you put your Pencil with Gum-water, 
into a Shell of this Blue, you will find that where ~ 
the Water fpreads the Blue will turn yellowifh, 
till the Bedy of the Colour is well ftirred up; and 
after all that can be done with this Colour in Wa- 
yer, it will only ferve to fhade Ultramarine with: — 
but | 


H 
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| but in Oil it may ferve very well, for the prefent, 
. to fupply the Place of Ultramarine. 


3. Blue-bice is a Colour of good Brightnefs, 
and is the next to the Pruffian Blue, It is alfo a 
Colour of a good Body, and will flow pretty well 


in the Pencil, efpecially if it be well wafhed, as is 
_ dire€ted to be done of the Whites and Minium. 


4. Saunders-Blue is allo of very g cood Ufe, and 
may ferve as.a Shade to Ultramarine, or the Blue- 
bice, where the Shades are not required to be 
very deep, and is of itfelf a pleafant. Blue to be 


 Jaid between the Lights. and Shades of fuch a 


Flower as-is of a Mazarine-blue. 
5. The Lacmus or Litmus-blue is another 


beautiful Colour, and will run ina Pen as free as 


Ink: being made of Lacmus, or, as fome term 
it Litmus, which is fold at moit Druggifts-fhops. 
But as this Colour is never to be met with pre- 


_ pared for Water-colours, we therefore fhall give 


the following Method of preparing it, according 


to Mrs. Mariana. Take an Ounce of Lacmus, 
and boil it in about a Pint of fmall Beer-wort, 


till the Colour is as ftrong as you would have it; | 
then pour off the Liquor into a Gallipot, and let 
it cool for Ufe: it will foon become a Jelly, and - 
by Degrees will grow hard. ee 

But this Colour is to be opened again and made 


, Jiquid by Water, fo as to be ufed in Ink, and will 
be either paler or darker, as itis made thicker or 


‘thinner. This affords a bright Colour and has 
extraordinary Effects : for it isnot onlya beautiful 
D4 : but 
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but a holding Colour. ‘This Colour, if it Be 
touched with Aqua-fortis, immediately changes 


into a fine Crimfon, little inferior toCarmine,and 


finks quite through the Paper, foas nottobegot | 


out; fo that when it is ufed as a Blue, it is beft 
to keep it from Aqua-fortis, or fuch ftrong Acids. 
It is a good Shade for Ultramarine or Blue-bice, 


where the ftrongeft Shades fhould not be ex- > 


tremely deep; and for coloufing of Prints it is 


very good, as it is a tranfparent Colour, and — 


goes a great Way. 


6. Indigo-Blue makes the ftrongeft Shade for — 


Blues of any other, and is a foft warm Colour 
when it has been well ground and wafhed with 


Gum-water, by means of a Stone and Muller. ~ 


It is made of what Lightnefs you pleafe, by putting 
more Gum-water to it; and by how much the 
lefs Gum-water is put to it, the darker it will be. 
Before you ufe it upon a Print, it will be proper 


to try it upona Dutch Tile; for it runs warmly — 


in the Pencil, and fo perhaps may otherwife 
prove too ftrong for your Defign, which is al- 
ways to be taken Care of, when a flowing Co- 
lour is to be laid over the dark Shade of a Print; 
which Shade will much heighten its Blacknefs, 
and even make it appear quite black. 


7. A fine Blue from Mr. Boyle. 


‘Take of the blue Leaves of Rue, and beating 


them a little in a ftone-mortar with a wooden Pef- 
tle, infufe themin Water, Juiceandall, for four- 
teen Days or more, wafhing them every Day till 

they 
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‘they are rotten; and at laft beat them and thé 
Water together till they become a Pulp, and let 
them dry in the Sun. 


This will produce as good Blue as Indigo, and 
be much fofter; but in order to keep it a long 
Time, when you beat it the laft Time, add a 
little Powder of Gum-arabic to it, of which 


you may put more or lefs as you would have it 


more free or tenacious in the working. ‘This is 
an excellent Blue for fhading, has a good Body 
and runs warm in the Pencil. 


8. 4 tranfparent Blue from Mr. Boyle equal to 


Ultramarine. 


This is a beautiful Blue, the chief Ingredientof 


which is the Cyanus or blue Cornbottle-flower, 


This Flower has two Blues in it, one of a pale 
Colour in the larger outward Leaves, the other 
of a deeper Colour in the inner Leaves, or Mid- 
dle of the Flower. Both thefe will do, being 
feparated from the Buttons and Cafes they grow 


in; but the deep blue Leaves in the Middle pro- | 


duce by much the beft Colour; this may be ob- 


_ ferved by rubbing the Leaves whilé they are freth, 


fo hard upon a Piece of good writing Paper, as 
to prefs out the Juice, which will yield an excel- 
Jent Colour that will not fade for feveral Years. 


‘This Part of the Flower is therefore the principal, . 


and what may be depended on, and fhould be picked 
from the reft of the Flower-leaves the fame Day 


\ 


jt was gathered, or as foon afterwards as poffibly _ 


can be. A good Quantity of thefe middle-Leaves 


“ D5 being 
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being procured, prefs out what Juice youcan from 
them, and adding a little Alum to it, you will 
have alafting tranfparent Blue of as bright a ftand- 
ing Colour as can be defired, fcarce inferior in 
Beauty to Ultramarine, and very durable. - 

As for the outward Flower-leaves, which are 
much paler, it is not certain that they will anfwer 
the End, but fome Trials may be made whereby 
that may be known alfo. “Let the Flowers be 
gathered about the Beginning of Sune, or in Fuly 
or Auguf?, but the Preparation of the Colour, by 
picking out the middle deep blue Flower-leaves, 
and preffing out the Juice, muft be dene with all 
the Expedition poffible,’or elfe they will lofe their 
Perfection. 

It is probable that if the Leaves of thefe blue 
Cornbottle-flowers were cured in the fame Man- 
ner as Saffron is, they would produce a muc, 
greater Body of Colour, from which a Tincture 
_ might be drawn with more Eafe, than if prefied 
raw or frefh from the Field. 

In order to do this fuch a Kiln muft be prepar- 
ed as is ufed for curing of Saffron, in which may 
be made a {mall Charcoal-fire that may communi- 
cate a Heat to the Top of the Kiln, which is to be 
covered with a Hair-cloth; upon this fhould be 
laid four or five Sheets of white Paper, fuch as 
is ufed in curing of S affron: afterwards a Parcel of 
the picked Flowers are to be laid on to the Thick- 
nefs of two or three Inches, laying them clofe and 

‘flat with a Knife, and fprinkling them with fome 
Gumn-water.. Then the Cake of Flowers is to be 
covered 
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govered with two or three Sheets of Paper, anda 
Board, with a {mall Weight laid on for a few Mi- 
nutes; after which the Board is to be taken off, 
“and the Cake of Flowers to be turned on the Kiln, 
taking hold of all the Papers with both Hands 3 
and when it has been rightly placed, take off the. 
upper Papers, and fprinkle the Cake a fecond 
Time with fome Gum-water; then fettling the 
Cake again with a Knife, let the Papers be laid 
on as before, with the Board and Weight fora 
Minute or two; after which let the Papers be 
turned again and again till the Cake of Flowers 
‘becomes united, and of the Thicknefs of a Cake 
of Saffron. | 

In this Operation you will find the Flowers 
grow darker and darker every Time they are turn- 
ed, till at length the Cake will look of a deep blue 
tending to black, from whence a Tincture may 
be eafily drawn. During this Operation great 
Care fhould be taken that the Fire does not fcorch 
the Flowers, but that it be as conftant and gentle - 
as poffible, which will be a fure Way to bring the. 
Cake to a good Colour. 


But it will not be improper for any Perfon who 
fhall undertake the curing of this Colour to confult : 
the Methods of curing Saffron, of which they may : 
be informed either ina Treatife of the Method of . 
curing Saffron written by Mr. Dowglas, or in ; 
another by Mr. Bradley in his monthly ‘Vreatife - 
ef Hufbandry and Gardening. eo 
: | | CHAT. 
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IPA PY aR 
Of BLACK. 

SHE. proper Black for Water-colours is 
Ivory-Black, which, if pure and well 
ground, is of Ufe in Painting in Miniature, but it 
is not proper for colouring Prints; being too heavy 
, a Colour, and hiding the beautifyl Strokes of the 
Graver, unlefs done with great Care: however, 


'.  jfit be neceflary to ufe black for darkening aPrint, 
rather choofe a {trong Tin&ture of good India Ink. 


than the Ivory-black ; but to colour Pieces in Mi- 
niature ufe the Ivory-black prepared as follows. 


Grind the Ivory-black well in Gum-water, till 
you perceivea Kind of oilyLiquor fettle to theBot~ 
tom: this Liquor mix with as much of the Ivory- 
black as you think will be proper to make it flow 
freely in the Pencil, and it will bear an‘extraor- 
dinary Glofs; and if the Object is fhining, fuch 
as the Wings of fome Beetles, mix with fome of 


it a little white upon a2 Dutch glazed Tile, till 


you find it light enough to receive the Shade; 
and then make another lighter Mixture of the 
fame, which being ufed on the brighter Part of the 
Subject will produce the Efe you defire. 


we 


© TAP. x, 

. Of GREENS. 

L. ey EENSs are allowed by all to depend up6n 

} the yellow and blue; and any green Co- 
lour, 


ho. . i . re 
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Jour, whatever you pleafe, may be made with 
them. Gamboge is one of the firft Yellows, which 
; may be thade to produce five or fix Greens with 
Verdegreafe, according as the Gamboge i isin the 
greater or lefler Proportion; if it abounds it will 
make a tolerable Oak-green; and being mixed 
with'a greater Quantity of Verdegreafe, it will 
make a fine Grafs-green. 


2. But the Yellow which fome prefer before 
all others is made of French-berries (as already 


defcribed under the Yellows) which is either ar 


deeper or fainter as the Liquor they are boiled in 
is more or lefs ftained with them; if it be very 
thin, it makes a good Glaze all over the Verde- 
greafe, and as it approaches nearer to Dutch-pink 
or Gall-ftone, commands almoft any Colour we 
-want; being agreeably mixed with the tranfpa- 
rent Verdegreafe; and is ftill tranfparent. 


3. In like manner, a yellow drawn from the 
Roots of Barberries, ce alfo that drown from the 
~ Roots of the Mulberry-tree, willin a great meafure 
produce the like Effect, being mixed with the 
tranfparent Verdegreafe. As for the Verdegreafe 
itfelf, it produces a fine bluifh Green, flows eafy 
sn the Pencil, and may even ferve as an Ink to 
write with. 


4. The way of preparing the tranfparent Vers 
degreafe is as follows. Take fix Ounces of com-_ 
mon Verdegreafe, (the diftilled Verdegreafe not 
P anfwering this Purpofe fo well) break it into little 
. Pieces, 
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Pieces, and boil it gently in a Quart of White- | 
wine-vinegar, keeping it continually ftirring, | 
and, when you perceive it to boil, add alittle © 
‘Tartar broken; and continuing ftill to ftir it till ~ 
youfind the Liquor of fuch a Colouras you would — 


have it, that is, till itis of a fine tranfparent green 
with a bluifh Caft, which you may know by dip- 
ping in a Bit of white Paper, then pour it through 
a Linnen-cloth into an open Veilel and fet it to 


cool; and when it is quite cold, bottle it up for | 
Ufe. Remember to cork the Bottle clofe, for | 
being expofed to the Air it will dry; however, it _ 


may be reduced again by common Water. 


This Liquor fhould be touched upon part of | 
the Lights and Shades of a Print, and the Shades 


afterwards coloured with Sap-green. 


In the making of this Green, remember that it * 


be ftrong enough, becaufe it cannot be ftrength- 


ned afterwards without the Trouble of boiling i¢ 


afrefh: but may at any Time be rendered as faint 
as you pleafe by mixing common Water with it, 


5. Sap-green is a Colour like that of an Oak- 
leaf, if it be ufed thin with common Water: for 


this as well as the former wants no Gum: but if . 


it be ufed ftrong it will produce as dark a Green 
as any. It will be proper to try the Colour firft 


upon awhite Dutch Tile; andby thinning it with | 


“Water you may render it of what Strength you 
 pleafe, and may brighten it very much by the 
Addition of a very little Verdegreafe, 


There 
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Firft, take the Flowers of blue Flag-iris or Flower 
de Luce, and prefs them while there is any Juice 
to be got from them ; boil this gently in a glazed 
Pipkin, till it grows thick, adding a little Alum 
to it, and it will make a very ufeful and lafting 
‘Green. Rat | 

You muft obferve this, that in the boiling of 
any Juice, &c. of the Colours before mentioned 
you fhould always do it in an earthen Pipkin ; for 
-f it be boiled in Veflels of Metal they will often 
‘times change it from the Colour intended. 

The fecond Way to make a Sap-green, for the 
-wafhing and illuminating of Prints, is to take the 
Juice of Buckthorn-berries, and though that Juice 


fimply will yield only a dark Purple of avery 


bafe Hue, yet either of thefe Colours will mix 
with the liquid Verdegreafe above-mentioned, 
and will make a delicate Shade for it. ; 
6. There is befides thefe another Green, whieh 
4s admired by fome Perfons, that carries a gaod 
Body with it, anda Degree of Tranfparency too, 
(as it may be made) but, as it is commonly ufed, 
*5 a Colour of a full Body and fit only for painting 
in Miniature. “his is made by mixing Dutch 
Pink with Indigo to what Degree of Colour you 
pleafe : but the high Preparation of French~-berries 


with Indigo is much to be preferred to Dutch _ 


"There are twoWays of making Sap-green, viZ 


= 


Pink, efpecially as this an{wers all the Intentions 


of Dutch Pink, and carries a T ran{parency with 
it which the Dutch Pink has not. 
a | CHAP; 
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The Ufe and Nature of dry COLOURS. 


hh cS is the moft excellent Blue next _ 
to Ultramarine, which is too good to wafh 


withal, wherefore we leave it out here, becaufe 


Blue-bice may do very well inftead of it; and in= i 
deed both may be left out; fince Smalt may be | 


ufed inftead of them: however, it will not work 


fo well as Blue-bice, which without doubt is too 


good to ufe upon all Occafions ; only 1 when you | 


intend to beftow fome Coft and Pains upon your 
Work: otherwife, you may ufe no other Blue 
in your Piece than Blue-verditer, with which you 


“may make a very good Shift without any other 


Blue, that is, in any ordinary Work, 


2. Indigo is a dark Blue that is ufed principally 
to fhade with upon other Blues. Indigo and 
yellow Berries mixed together make a dark Green; 
to fhade other Greens in the darkeift Places. 

3. Blue-verditer is a very bright pleafant Blue, 
and the eafieft to work in Water: it is fomewhat 
inclining toa Green; and, being mixed with 
yellow Berries, it makes a very good Green: this 
is the Blue moft ufed. 


4. Verdegreafe is a good Green but fubje&t to 


decay; when it is dry upon the Paper it will be 


of a lighter Colour than it was when firft laid on: 


" therefore to preferve it fiom that Fault, put fome 
Sap-green among it, to diflolve in it, which will 
make it keep its Colour, There is a diftilled 


Verdegreafe 


a 
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Verdegreafe to be bought at the Shops that is 2 
far better Green than the other, but it is fome- 


what dearer and the other may ferve inftead of it. 


5. Verditer-green is a light Colour feldom ufed 
in any Thing but in colouring Landikips, and 


- thofe Places that fhould appear afar off; and itis 


good for fuch a Purpofe, becaufe it is fomewhat 
inclining toa Blue, but you may make fhift todo _ 


any thing well enough without it, fora little 


Blue-verditer. mixed with Copper-green and a 


little White make juft fuch another Green. 


6, Sap-green isa dark, dirty green, and never 


ufed but to fhadow other Greens in the darkeft 
_ Places, or elfe to lay upon fome dark Ground 


behind a PiGure which requires to be coloured 


with a dark Green; but you may do without this | 


Green, for Indigo and yellow Berries make jut 
fach another Colour. ; 


7. Copper-green is an excellent tranfparent 
Green, of a fhining Nature, if it is thickened in 
the Sun or upon a gentle Fire; and it is the mof 
ufed of any Green in wafhing, efpecially in 


colouring of the Grafs, Ground, or Trees, for 
it is almoft Grafs-green. 

8. Vermilion is the moft perfect Scarlet- colour: 
you need not either erind or wath it; being fine” 
enough itfelf; only temper it with your Finger in 
a Gallipot, or Oyfter-fhell, with Gum-water, 
and it will be ready to ufe: if you puta little 

3 yellow 
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yellow Berries among it, it will make the beigined ; 
Colour; this is principally ufed for Garments. 


g. Lake is an excellent Crimfon- colour, with — 
which you may fhade Vermilion, or your wis: 
Garments, in the darkeft Places; and being mix- 
ed with white, you may make a Sky-colour with — 


sesh 
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it; or a Flefh-colour, by mixing white and a | 
littlered Lead with it; anditisanexcellent Colour | 


of itfelf for colouring Garments, or the like. 
Indian Lake is the beft Lake, but it is too good 

to be ufed in wafhing Prints with, unlefs you in- 

tend to beftow great Curiofity upon your Work; 


for the beft Sort of ordinary Lake will ferve well | 


enough for ordinary Ufes; and this alfo will be 
Dace hat too cofily, therefore inftead thereof 
you may ufe red Ink thickened upon the Fire, 


which may: ferve your Purpofe very well, better 


even than Lake unlefs it is very good. 


Obferve, that if you would make a light Sky- 


colour of your red Ink, or if you would mix it 


among your Flefh-colour, you muft not thicken 
it; but fhade your Vermilion rather with Spanifh- 
brown than thick red Ink, as it may ferve very 
well for that Purpofe; but isnot altogether fuch - 
a bright and clear Colour. F 
10. Red-Lead is the neareft to an Orange-co- 
Jour, and putting a little yellow Berries into fome 
of it, will make a perfeét Orange-colour: but if 
you defire to makea Flefh-colour of it, you muft 
put no yellow in it, ‘This Colour is ufed in 
colouring 
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colouring Buildings or Highways in Landtkips, 
after being mixed with a little white. Befides, 
| this is the only bright. Colour to fhade yellow 
_ Garments with, in order to make them.look like 
changeable Taffaty. It is good alfo to colour 
- any light Ground in a Pigture, taking only the 
thin Water of it; and fo for feveral other Ufess 
as you fhall fee Occation. | 


— 
i 
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11. Yellow Berries are moft ufed in wafhing 
_ ef all other Colours: they are bright and tran{pa- 
| “rent, fit for all Ufes, and will be fufficient without 
the Ufe of any other ycllow. 
12. Saffron isa deep yellow, if you let it fand 
a good while: itis of Ute principally to fhade - 
_ yellow Berries with inftead of red ead; and it 
aa fomewhat of a hrichter Shadow: but vou may 
make a Shift well enough without this Colour, - 
for red Lead and yellow Berries make juit fuch, 
- another Colour. | a 
13. Mafticote is alight yellow juft like yellow 
Berries and white; and therefore you may do well 
enough without it, only for faving you the Labour 
to mix your yellow Berries with white, when you 
have Occafion for a light yellows then you may 
make ule of it to colour alight Ground in a 
Pi@ure; in which Cafe, fhadow it with the Water 
of burnt Umber or red Lead; that is, the thinneft — 
Part of the Colour. 


14. Cerufe is the beft white, if it be good and 
finely ground: or, for Want of it, white Lead 
: picked; 


" 
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picked: either of thefe will ferve well enough ; 


for either of them being mingled with another Co. ) * | 


Jour will make it lighter, and the more fo in pro- 
portion to the Quantity of either mixed with it. 
15. Spanifh-Brown is a dirty brown Colour, 
and of no great Ufeto colour any Garment with, 
unlefs it be an old Man’s Gown, or to fhade 


Vermilion, or lay upon any dark Ground behind . | 
_a Picture, or elfe to fhade yellow Berries in the 7 
darkeft Places, when you want Lake or thin red 


Ink. 


It is the beft and brighteft Colour, when it is = | 
burnt in the Fire'till it be red-hot, though if you 


would colour a Hare, Horfe, Dog, or the like, 
you muft not burn it, but for other Ufes it is beft 
when burnt: for Inftance, to colour any wooden. 
Poft, Bodies:of Trees, or any Thing elfe of 
Wood, or any dark Ground in a Pi€ture. It is 
not to be ufed about any Garments, unlefs you 


would colour a number of old Men’s Gowns or 


Caps, flanding together, on Account they muft 


not be all of one Colour: therefore for Diftin@tion — 4 
and Variety’s Sake, you may ufe Umber unburnt. 


for fome of them. 


16. Printer’s black is moft ufed, becaufe it is 


eafieft to be had, and ferves very well in wafhing.. f 


You muft obferve that you are not to put any 
Black among your Colours to make them dark, 
becaufe it will make them dirty: neither fhould 
you fhade any Colour with black, unlefs it be 

Spanifha 


t 


* ‘ 
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| Spanith- brown, when: you would Teitix. an old 
_Man’s Gown or the like, that requires to be done 
of a fad Colour. 


17. Ivory burnt, or inftead of that, burnt 
Bone is the beft Black, and is thus made; take 
Ivory, or for Want of it fome white Bone, and 

put it into the Fire’till it be thoroughly burnt. 

then taking it out and letting it cool flit it, and 

taking out the blackeft part of it in the middle, 
F grind it for ufe. 


C H'‘A'?P, XI. 
- Direétions for making Gum, Alum, or other Waters. 
1. To make GUM-WATER. 


AKE an Ounce of fine white Gum-arabic, 
ae and half an Ounce of clear, white candied . 
Sugar; diffolve thefe in a Quart of fair Water ; 
then pafling it through a fine Sieve, or a Piece of 
' Mullin, bottle it for Ufe; and, as you have Oc- 
cafion to ufe it, pour out a little at a’ Time, re- 
t membering to keep it clear; for if it fhould prove 
dirty or foul it will fpoil your Colours. By add- 
ing a little Cologuintida to the Solution of the 
Gum, &%. it will prevent the Flies from fpoiling 
your Work, if it fhould chance to be expofed. 


Or Gum-water may be made thus. Pour a 
Quart of pure Spring-water into a Jar-glafs, and 
hanging init, tied up ina fine woolen Rag, a 

fufficient 
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fuficient Quantity of pure white Gum- rabfe ' 
bruifed, let it hang till the Gum is diffolved: 
then putting your Finger into the Water, if you — 
find them ftick together, as if they were glued, — 
your Water is too itrong or full of the Gum; and 
therefore you muft put more fair Water to it; 
-and, if you find it too weak, you muft put in it 
more Gum ; adding, if there is any Occafion for 
it, the Coloquintida as before. 


With this Water moft of the’Colours are to 
be tempered; and with fo much of it, as that 


being touched when dry the Colour will not: 


come off, It is to be obferved that if the Colour 
glifters there is too much Gum in it. 


2. Io make ALUM-WATER. 


Boil four Ounces of Alum ina Pint of fair 
Water, till the Alum is diflolved; or thus, to 
two Quarts of Spring or Well-water, put half a 
Pound of powdered Roch-alum: diffolving it well 
by boiling; then filtering i itthrough brown Paper, 
keep it up for Ufe.- 


Wet your Paper with this Water before you 
Jay on any of your Colours, and it will prevent 
them from finking in, and will befides add a 
Luftre and Beauty to the Colour laid on. But — 
you mult take Notice that if the Paper is not good 
it muft be wafhed over four or five Times with 
a large Bruth or Pencil; remember alfothat Alum 

3 raifes 
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abs tas Colours, and lis the em from 


; fe you defign to varnifh your Prints after they 
‘are coloured, then wafh them all over equally 
‘with white Starch, before you colour them, and 
that being dry, lay on your Colours. 


3. To make LIME-WATER. 


Take fome unflacked Lime, and covering it 
an Inch over with fair Water and fo letting it 
remain for twelve Hours, pour off the clear Part 

of the Water, and keep it for Ufe. By walhing 
‘with this Water you may change your Sap-green 
into Blue. 
4. To make PEARL-ASHES WATER, 

Take about half an Ounce of Pearl-afhes, 
and fteeping this Quantity for twelve Hours in 
Rain or River-water, pour off as much of the 
‘Water as is clear, and you will find it of excel- 
Tent Ufe with Brafil-wood in giving its Colours an 
enlivening Luftre. 


5. Io make S1zE for Water-Colours. 


‘Take half a Pound of the Cuttings of white 
‘Gloves, and fteeping them in Water for fome 


time, boil them with fix Quarts of Water, till) 
it be confumed to one; then ftrain it through a 


Cloth into an earthen Pan. 


lf, when the Size has ftood till it is cold, it 
feels firm under your Hand, thenit is fufficiently 
ftrong 


aa t hob D* ge | 

: firong, You may | prepare any Colours with this 

ie Size, “while is warm, after diffolving it. ‘The 

principal Ufe of it is to prevent Colours fron | 

: fhining by Candle-light as they would doif mixed — 
with Guni- -water; on this Account the Scenes of | 
Play-houfes are painted in Size. 
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/ 
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Of PERSPECTIVE in general. 


iD. ERSPECTIVE is the Art of delineating » 
f —-sObje’s on a plane Surface, fuch as they 
would appear at a certain Diftance and 
Height upon a tranfparent Plane placed perpen- 
dicular to the Horizon, between the Objects and 
the eye. * 

Hence this Art is abfolutely neceflary for fuch 
as would thoroughly underftand that of Draw- 

B ing 3 
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ing; and is of the greateft confequence in thofe 
of Engraving, Etching, Carving, or Painting : yet 
Perfpective of itfelf, cannot be cal:ed a certain Rule 
in thefe Arts, but is to be ufed with Judgment 
and Difcretion ; for, being well underftood, if it 
be applied too accurately, the Practitioner may 
indeed effect fuch things as are within the Rules 
of Art, yet the Work will not always have that 
agreeable effect, that natural excellency and fim- 
plicity, which a lefs rigorous obfervance of the 
Rules of this Art might produce: therefore the 
young Artift is to adhere to the Precepts of Per- | 
fpective no farther than as it leads to the Perfec- 
tion of his Work, or Defign ; and when it is not 
ufeful to thefe Purpofes he is to neglect it, left it 
~ fhould mifguide him, and Jead him to fomething 
repugnant to his peculiar Art. | 


C He). A. 
DEFINITIONS in Perfpective. | 


1. "THE horizontal Line is that Line fuppofed 
_ to be drawn parallel to the Horizon 
through the Eye of the Spectator ; or rather, it 
is a Line which feparates the Heaven from. the 
Earth, and which limits the Sight. Thus A,B, — 
fee the Plate, Fig. 1. are two Pillars below. the 
horizontal Line C D, by reafon the Eye is ele- 
vated 


oe) 
vated above them ; in Fig. 2, they are faid'to be 
equal with it; and in Fig. 3, raifed above it. 
‘Thus, according to the different Points of View, 
the Objects will be either as or lower than 
the horizontal Ting 


2, The Point of Sight A, Fig. 4, is that which 
makes the centrical Ray on the horizontal Line 
ab; or it is the Point where. all: the other, vifual 
Rays D, D, unite, 


q 4. he.Points of Diftance C;.€3, Fig: 4s are 
Points. fet. off in the horizontal Line at equal 
Diftances on each Side of the Point oF abt ie 


4, And in the fame Figure BB reprefents the 
bafe-line, or fundamental Line. : 


5. EE is the Abridgment of the Square, of 
which D, D, are the Sides. : 


6, F, F, the diagonal Lines which go to the 
Points of diftance-C, C, 


cr Accidental Points are thofe si Rae the Ob- 
“jects end : thefe may be cait negligently, becaufe 
neither drawn to the Point of Sight, nor to thofe 
“of idifance, but-meeting each other in the:hori- 
~gontal Line. For example, TwoPieces.of fquare 
‘’TimberG an" H, Fig: §, make the Points L1,f,1, 

on the horizontal Line; but go not to the Baint 
538. B 2 of 
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of Sight K, nor to the Points of Diftance C,C: > 
‘thefe accidental Points ferve likewife for Cafe- 
ments, Doors, Windows, Tables, Chairs, &e.. 


8. The Point of dire& View, or of the Front, 

is when we have the Object direétly before us ; 

in which cafe it fhews only the Forefide ; and, if 

below the Horizon, a little of the Top; but no- 

thing of the Sides, unlefs the Object be poly- 
gonous. 


g. The Point of oblique View, is when we fee 
an Object afide of us, and as it were aflant, or 
with the Corner of the Eye; the Eye, however; 
being all the while oppofite to the Point of Sight; 
in which cafe, we fee the Object laterally, and it 
prefents to us two Sides or Faces. “The Practice 
is the fame in the fide Points, as in the front 
Points; a Point of Sight, Points of Diftance, Ge. 
‘being Jaid down in the one as well as the other. 


10. Ichnography is the Figure of the Platform 
in Perfpective, or the Plan any thing is to be 
raifed upon. 


tr. Orthography in Perfpective is the Figure 
‘of the front! or forefideof an Object, as an'Houfe, 
fc. or it is the Figure of fuch an Object directly 
‘oppofite to the Eye. As the Ichnography repre- 
fents the Plan, the Orthography reprefents the 

Side oppofite to the Eye, 
12. SCeN= 
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a ee Scenography is- what extubatsthe Objet 
quite perfect with all its Diminutions and Sha- 
dows, front, fides, height, and. all raiféd on the 


geometrical Plan, 


C pA Make gi 


Se adr RWLES, or LAWS, 32 ee fa : 
Per f[pective. 


1 te every Line whichin the Object or geo~- 

metrical Figure i is ftraight, perpendicular, or 
parallel to its Bafe, be fo alfo in its fcenographic 
Delineations, or in the Defcription thereof in, all 
its Dimenfions fuch as it appears to the Eye; and 
Yet the Lines which in the Objet return at right 
Angles from the fore-right Side be drawn in like 
manner {cenographically from the Point of Sight. 


Let all ftraight Lines, which in the Objedt re re- 
‘turn from the fore-right Side, run, ina fcenogra- 
phic Figure, into the horizontal Line. 


Let the Objeé& you intend to delineate, ftand- 
ing on your right Hand, be placed alfo on the 
right-Hand of the Point of Sight, and thaton the 
left Hand, on that Hand of the fame Pointsas alfo 
une which is judt before, in the middle of it... 


Let thofe Lines which, in the Obje@, are equi- 
_diftant from the returning Line, be drawn, in the. 
B 3 {ceno- 
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fcenographic Figure from that cies found | in Y the | 
Horizon. | 


In fetting off the Altitude of Columns, Pedetf- 
tals; and the like, meafure the height from the 
bafe-line upward in the front or fore-right fide 5. 
and a vifual Ray down. that point in the Front, 
fhall limit the Altitude of the Column, or Pillar, 
all the way behind the front Side, or orthogra- 
phic Appearance, even to the Point of Sight. ‘Vhis 
Rule muft be obferved ‘in all Figures, as well 
where there is a Front or fore-right Side, as 


where there is none. 
a 


In delineating Ovals, Circles, Arches, Crofles, 
Spirals, and crofs Arches, or any other Figure in 
the Roof of any Room, firft draw ichnographi-~ 
cally, and fo, with Perpendiculars from the moft 
eminent Points thereof, carry it up to the Ceil-- 
_ing, from which feveral Points carry onthe Fi- 
gure, 


The Center in any fcenographic regular Fi- 
gure, is found by drawing crofs Lines from the 
oppofite Angles, for the Points where the Dia- 
gonals crofs in the Center. | 


A ground. plane of Squares is alike, both above 
and below the horizontal Line, only the more it 
js diftant either above or beneath the Horizon, the 
Squares will be fo much the larger or wider. 


In 
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In drawing a. perfpective Figure where many... 

Lines come together, you may, for the directing |» 

of your Eye, draw the Diagonals in red, the vi- 

fual Lines in black, the Perpendiculars in green, 

or other different Colour, from that which you 
intend the Figure fhall be of. 


Having confidered the height, diftance, and 
‘pofition of the Figure, and drawn it accordingly, 
with fide or angle againft the Bafe, raife Perpen- 
diculars from. the feveral Angles or defigned 
Points, from the Figure to the Bafe, and trani- , 
fer the length of each Perpendicular from the 
Place where it touches the Bafe to the Bafe on 
the Side oppofite to the Point of diftance, fo will 
the Diametrals drawn to the Perpendiculars in the 
Bafe, by interfeétion with the Diagonals, drawn 
to the feveral transferred Diftances, give the An-__ 
gles of the Figures; and fo Lines drawn from.one. 
Point to another, will circumfcribe the {cenogra-. 
phic Figure, 


-Tfina Landfkip there be any ftanding Waters, 
as Rivers, Ponds, and the like, place the horizon- _ 
tal Line level with the fartheft Sight or Appear- 
ance of it. | ; 


has 


If there be any Houfes or the like in the Pic- 
ture, confider their pofition, that you may find 
from what Point in the horizontal Lines to draw 
the Front and Sides thereof. ate 
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_In defcribing things at a great Diftance, ob- 
ferve the proportion, both in magnitude and dif- 
tance, in the Draught, which sie from the 
Object to the Eye. 


“In polowitte and fhadowing of every thing, 
you muft do the fame in your Pi@ure which you 
obferve with your Eye, efpecially in Obje&ts ly- 
ing near; but according as the Diftance grows 
ereater, fo the Colours muift be fainter, till at Jaft 
they lofe themfelves in a darkith fky-colour. 


) Ee AP DV 
Of Drs1GNiING. 


SHE Defign is the firt Idea of a large Work 
drawn. roughly and in little, with an: in- 
tention to be executed and finifhed: at large; and: 
this Defign, .according to the Rules of Mathema- 
ticians, makes the Object of PerfpeQives” 


“The Art of Drawing or Painting has been by 
fome of the greateft Mafters divided into the De- 
fign, or Draught, theProportion, the Expreffion, ' 
the Claro- obf{curo, theOrdonnance, theColour+ 
ing, and the Perfpeétive. 


‘The Defien is the fimple dunioeny or Out- 
lines of the Figures intended to be reprefented, 


or theLines’ that terminate and circumfcribe them: 
kOTTE fuch 


ne god 

fuch Defion i is fometimes drawn in vi Siegitnd or 
Ink, without any Shadows at all; fometimes it is 
hatched, that is, the Shadows are expreffed by 
fenfible Out-lines, ufually drawn acrofs each 
other with thePen, Crayon, orGraver.. Some- 
times again, the Shadows are done with the 
Crayon rubbed fo as that there do not appear any 
Lines: at other times, the Grains or Strokes of. 
the Crayon appear as not being rubbed: fome-. 
times the Defien is wafhed, that is, the Shadows — 
are done with a Pencil in Indian Ink, or fome 
other Liquor; and fometimes the Defign is co- 
loured, that is, Colours are laid on much like 
thofe intended for the grand Work. 


“Fhe effential Requifites of a Defign are Cor= 
recinefs, Tafte, Elegance, Chara@ter, Expreffion, 
and! PerfpeStive. Corre&tnefs. depends ‘on ‘the . 
juttneis of the Proportions, and knowledge of 
Anatomy. .Tafte is a certain manner of Cor- 
rectnefs peculiar to one’s felf, derived either from 
Nature, Mafters, or Studies, or all of them unit- 
ed. Elegance gives a delicacy that not only 
{trikes perfons of Judgment, but communicates 
an agreeablenefs that pleafes univerfally, The 
Character is what is peculiar to each thing, 
- wherein there muft be diverfity, infomuch that 
every. thing has its peculiar Character to diftin- 
guifh it. The Expreffion is the Reprefentation 
of the Parts of a Painting or a Figure, according 
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to the Situation they are in with regard to the 
Point of Sight, 


“The Defign or Draught, is a Part of the 
ereateft Import and Extent in Drawing. It is 
acquired chiefly by Genius and Application, Rules 
being of lefs avail here than in any other Branch 
of the Art, as Colouring, &c, The principal 
Rules that regard Defign are, that Novices accuf- 
tom themfelves to copy good Originals, at firft 
fight; not to ufe Squares in Drawing, left they 
ftint ian confine their Judgment; to defign well 
from Life before they practife Perfpeftive; to 
learn to adjuft the Size of their Figures to the vi- 
_fua] Angle, and the Diftance of the Eye from the 
Model. or Object ; to mark out all the Parts of 
their Defign before they begin to fhade ; to make 
_ their Contours in great Pieces, without taking no- 
tice ef the little “Mufcles and other Breaks ; 
_ make themfelves Matters of the Rules oF Parli. 
tive: To obferve the Perpendicular, Parallel and 
_ Diftance of every Stroke ; to compare and oppofe 
the Parts that meet and traverfe the Perpendicular, 
fo as to form a kind of Square in the Mind, which 
is. the great and almoft the only Rule of Defign- 
ing juftly: To have a Regard, not only to the 
Model, but to the Part al ready defigned, there be- 
ing no fuch Thing as Defigning with ftriét Jutt- ; 
nefs,. but by comparing and proportioning every 
Part 
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Part to.the firft, All the other Rules relate i im 
mediately to Perfpeétive. 

: T here are feveral Methods invented of delign- 
ing mechanically. ‘The following is the Method 
of the learned Sir Chriflopher Wren, and may be 
put in practice with great eafe. A, Fig. 6, is a 
fmall Sight witha fhort Arm, B, which may be 
turned boil about and moved up and down the 
fmall Cylinder CD, which is {crewed into the 
piece ED, at D: this piece E D moving round 
about the Center E, by which means the Sight 
may be removed either towards E or F. F Fis 
a Ruler faftened on the two Rulers G, G, which 
Rulers ferve both to keep the fquareFrame S555 
perpendicular, and by their fliding through the 
fguare Holes T, T, they ferve to {Lay the Sight 
either farther from, or nearer to, the faid Frame 5. 
‘on which Frame is ftuck on with a littl Wax 

the Paper OOOO, whereon the Picture is to 

be drawn by the Pen I. ThePen Lis by a {mall 
brafs Handle V fo fixed to the Ruler H H, that 
~ the Point | may be kept very finn, fo as always to 
touch the Paper. H His a Kuler that is conftantly 
by means of the fmall Strings aaa, bb6, mov- 
ed horizontally or parallel to itfelf; at the end of 
which is ftuck a finall Pin, whofe Head P is the 
Sight which is to be moved up and down on the 
Out-lines of any Object. 
BG | YT he 
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‘the d@anwivatce of the Strings is this: The » 
two Strings aaa, bbb, are exactly of an- Meaeio: 
length :. two ends of them are faftened into a {mall 
leaden: Weight, which is employed: in a Socket 
on the backfide of the Frame, and ferves exadtly 
to counterpoife the Ruler HH, being of an equal . 
Weight with it, The other two ends of then 
are fattened to two fmall Pins HH, after they. . 
have rolled about the fmall Pullies MM, LL,-. 
K K, by means of which Pullies if the Pen 1 be 
taken hold of, and moved up and down the Paper, 
the String moving very eafily, the Ruler will al- 
Ways remain in an horizontal Pofition. 


~The manner of ufing it is thus: Set the In- 

ftrument upon a Table, and fix the Sight A at 
what height above the Table, and at what diftance 
from the Frame S888, you pleafe. Then look- 
ing through the Sight A, holding the Pen Lin 
your Hand, move the head of the Pin P up and 
down the Out-lines of the Obje&t, and the Point ~ 
of the Pen I will defcribe on the Paper OOO ni 
the fhape of the Odjedt fo traced, 


Another mechanical Method of Defioning much 
practifed, is by means of the Camera-obfcura 5 
being a Machine that reprefents an artificial Eye, | 
wherein the Images of external Obje@s are ex- 
hibited diftin@tly in their natrve, Colours, either. 
invertedly or erect, The«Camera-obfcura, or 

darkened 
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darkened Room, is made after two different Mes 
thods, one, the Cameta-obfcura, properly fo ~ 
called; that is, any large room made as. dark- as 
poffible, fo as to exclude all Light but that which | 
js to pafs through the Hole and Lens in a Ball 

fixed in the Window in the faid Room. : 


The other is made in various Forms, as that of 
a Box, whofe Sides fold out, ésc, for the Cons — 
veniency of carrying it from place to place, 


For the ConftruGtion of a Camera-ebfcura, 1s 
Darken the Room E F, Fig. 7. leaving only one™ 
little Aperture open in the Window at V,. on the 
fide 1K, facing the profpe@ ABCD. 2. In 
this Aperture ft a Lens either plane convex, or 
convex on both fides. 3. At a due diftance, ta 
be determined by Experience, fpread a Paper or 
white Cloth, unlefs there bea white Wall for the 
Purpofe: Then on this GH, the defired Objects . 
ABCD will be delineated invertedly. 4. If you 
would have them appear erect, place a concave 
Lens between the center and the Focus of the firft 
Lens, or receive the Image on a plane Speculum 
inclined to the horizon under an Angle of 45° of 
by means of two Lenfes included'in a Draw tube 
inftead of one. If the Aperture does not exceed 
the bignefs of ‘a Pea, the Objects will be repre» 
fented without any Lens. at all, And thus the 

. Objects 
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Obje&is may be drawn, or. eqpisd to. the dl 
degree of, Accuracy, 


For a farther Explanation upon this Head, as 
alfo for feveral other mechanical Methods of 
taking Draughts, &c. we refer the curious and 
unexperienced Reader to The Art of Drawing, and 
Painting in Water-Colours, lately publifhed Py the 
gid of this Tract. 
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The FounDaTion, METHOD, &e. of 
Perfpeétive. | 


istuiguliy is either employed in reprefent- 
ing the Ichnographies, or Ground~- plat of 
‘Objects, or the Scenographies, ‘or reprefentation 


of the Objects themfelves. 


~The Foundation of PerfpeGive. may be.thus 
ee¢onceived ; Suppofe the Pentagon ABDEF, Fig. 
8, were to be reprefented by the Rules of Per- 

{pective on the tranfparent plane VP, placed: per- 
‘pendicularly on the horizontal plane HR, dotted 

Jines are imagined to pafs from the Eye C to.each 
Point on the Pentagon, CA, CB, CD, &e. which 
are fuppofed in their Paflage through the Pjane | 
PV, to leave their Traces or Veftiges in the Points 
ay b, dy &cv-on the Plane, and thereby to delineate 
the Pentagon abd ef; which,,as it ftrikes, the 
dani } hye 
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Eye by the fame Rays that the original Pentagon 
ABDEF does, will bea true Perfpective Repres 


fentation of it. 


‘The Bufinefs of Perfpective therefore is to lay 
down geometrical Rules for finding the Points 
a, b, d, e, f, upon the Plane. SPSeOu 


By the following Examples it will appear that 
the whole Practice of Perfpective is built upon 
the Foundation already laid down. 


Thus to find the Perfpeétive Appearance of a 
Triangle, ABC, Fig. 9, between the Eye and 
the Triangle, draw the line DE, which is called 
the Fundamental Line; from 2 draw 2V, repre- 
fenting the perpendicular Diftance of the Eye 
above the Fundamental Line, be it what it will ; 
and through V draw, at right Anglesto 2 V, HK 
arallel to DE: Then will the Plane DHKE 
reprefent the tranfparent Plane, on which the 
Perfpective Reprefentation is to be made. Next, 
to find the Perfpeétive Points of the Angles of the 
‘Triangle, let fall Perpendiculars Ar, © 2, B33. 
from the. Angles to the Fundamental DE, fet 
off thefe Perpendiculars upon the Fundamental, 
oppofite to the Point of Difiance K, to B, A, C. 
From 1,2,3, draw Lines to the principal Point V ; 
and from the Points A, B, and C in the Funda- 
mental Line, draw the right Lines AK, BK; 
~CK to the Point of Diftance K; which is fo 
eae | called 
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called becaufe the SpeCator ought to be fo far re.” 
moved from the Figure or Painting, as it is diftant 
from the principal Point V. The Points a, b,and c, 
where the vifual Lines V 1, V2, V 3> interfect 
the Lines of Diftance AK, BK, CK, will be 
aneular Points of the Triangle a bc, the true. 
Reprefentation of ABC, 


By proceeding in this manner with the angular’ 
Points of any right-lined Figure, whether reoular’ 
or irregular, it will be very ealy. to reprefent itin 
PerfpeGtive: However, in Praétice, feveral com=-. 
pendious Methods. will occur to every Artift, 


Again, if the fcenographic Appearance of any 
Solid were to be reprefented ; fuppofeof a triangular 
Prifm, whofe Bafe is the ‘Triangle mno, Fig. to, 
you need only find the upper Surface of it,-in the 
fame manner as you found the lower, or Bafe ; 
and then joining the correfponding Points by right 
Lines, you will have the true Reprefentation of the 
Solid in. Perfpective. So that the Work is the 
fame as before; only you take anew Fundamen- 
tal Line, as much higher than the former, as is 
the Altitude of that Solid whofe {cenographic 
Reprefentation you would delineate. 


But there is ftill a: more commodious Way, 
which is this : Having found as above, the Bafé 
or Ichnographic Plane m x 0, let Perpendiculars 

2 ; | be 
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ee erected to the Fundamental Line from the three 
angular Points, which will exprefs the Altitudes: 
of thofe Points. But becaufe thefe Altitudes, 
though equal in the Body orSolid itfelf, will.ap- 
pear unequal in the fcenographic View, .the far- 
theit off appearing lefs than thofe nearer theEyes, 
their true proportional Heights may be thus.de-! 
termined, Any where in the Fundamental Line, 
let A.B. be erected perpendicularly, and equal to 
the true Altitude; or, if the Figure has different 
Altitudes, let them. be transferred into the per- 
pendicular A B; and from the Points A and B, 
and from.all the Points of intermediate Altitudes, 
# there be any fuch, draw right Lines to the Point 
of Sight V: Thofe Lines AV, BV, will con- 
ftitute a Triangle with AB, within which all 
the Points of Altitude will be contained. Through 
the Points ao m, draw Parallels to the Funda- 
mental Line; and from the Points aia, eo 
erect Perpendiculars to thofe Parallels; and the 
Points where they interfect the-Lines AV, BV, 
asina a,b b, &e, will determine the: apparent. 
Height of the Solid in that. {cenographic Polition. 
tothe Eye in. V.- : 

In praétice, thefz Parallels. and Perpendiculars: 
are eafily drawn, by means of a good Drawing~ | 


board, or Fable, fitted-for the Purpofe. » 


To 
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~ 'To'exhibit the Perfpetive of a Pavement, con-: 
fifting of fquare Stones viewed directly) ~ Divide - | 
the Side AB, Fig. r1, transferred tothe Funda- 
mental Line’D F, into as many equal Parts ds 
there are f{quare Stones in one Row, From the 
feyeral Points of Divifion draw right Lines to the 
principal Point V, and from A to the Point of 
Diftance K, drawa right Line AK, and from 
B to the other Point of Diftance L, draw another 
I, B. ‘Throuch the Points of the Interfections of 
the correfponding Lines draw right Lines.on each 
fide, to be produced to the right Lines A-V and | 
BV. Then wil il, B be the hil sein of the 
Pavement AFGB, 


To exhibit the Perfpe&tive Appearance of a 
fquare ABDC, Fig. 12, feen obliquely, and 
having one of its fides A B in the Fundamental 
Line. The fquare being viewed obliquely, af- 
fume the principal Point V, in the horizontal» 
Line H R, in fuch a manner, as that a Perpen- 
dicular to the Fundamental Line may fall with-.,. 
out-the fide of the Square A'B, at leaft may not 
bifect it; and make V K the Diftance of the Kye, 
‘Transfer the Perpendiculars A C and BD to the 
Fundamental Line D-E; and draw the right.- . 
Lines’'K’B, K D; as. alfo AV and V-C:. Then, 
will A and B be their own Appearances; and ¢ 
and d@ the Appearances of the Points C and D. 

Conte-... 
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Conia usnayy Acad Bis hp fsa ee of the 
Boras ABDC. 3 


If the fquare AC BD be at a diftance from 
the Fundamental Line D E, which yet: rarely 
happens-in Practice, the Diftances of the Angles 
A and B mutt likewife be transferred to the Fun- 
damental Line ; and even the Oblique view itfelf 
is not very common, d 


The Reafon why Objects appear the fmaller 
as they are at the greater Diftance is, that they 
appear according to the Angle of the ye, where- 
in they are feen; and this Angle is taken at the 
Eye, where the Lines terminating the Objects 
meéety } 


The: Eye A, Fig. 13,-.for Inftance, viewing : 

_ the Objet BC, ot draw theRays AB and AC © 
whieh gine the Angle BAC; fo that an Object 
viewed under a greater Angle, will appear larger, 
and ‘another under a lefs Angle fmaller:» For 

that among equal Objects, thofe at the greateft 
Diftance appear fmalleit; and confequently, that - 
in-all Perfpective the remcteft Objects: muft be 
made the fmalleft, will be manifeft from the Fi-- 
gure: the Objects BC, DE, FG, HI and KL, 
being’ all equal, but at’ different Diftances from 
the Eye, it is evident that the:Angle DAE is lefs 
than: the Angle BAC, that FAG is lefs than 
DAE, 
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DAE, that HAT isle than FAG, ‘and that — 
K AL is lefs than HAI. Hence the’ fecond, 
third, fourth and fifth Objects, will appear 
fmaller and fmaller, though really all equal, inaf- 
much as.the Angles diminifh in proportion as the 
Objects recede. 


If the eye, on the other hand, were removed 
to M, K L would appear the largeft, and BC 
no bigger than N O. 


++ Hence it follows, that, as Obdjeas appear fuch 
as is the Angle they are feen under, if feveral 
Lines’ be drawn between the fides of the fame 
Triangle, they will all appear equal : Thus all 
the Lines comprized between-the fides ON: and 
OP, Fig. 14. of the Triangle NOP, wil] appear 
equal to each other; and as Objects comprehend~ 
ed under the fame Angle feem equal, fo all com- 
prehended under a greater Angle muft feem 
Ra and all under a fmaller Angle, lefs. 


Thus much being premifed, if there. bec a 
number of Columns or Pilafters to be ranged in 
Perfpe€tive on each fide of a Hall, Church, of 
the like, they muft of neceflity be all. made. under : 
the fame Angle, and all tend to one common . 
Point in the Horizon O, Fig. 15. Forinftanee, 
Lf from the Points DE, the Eye being placed at 
A, and) viewing the firft Object D. E, you dray, 
the vifual Rays.°D:O».and EoOs they, swill — 


make 
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make the Triangle DOLE, which will include 
the. Columns DE; F-G, HI, KL, MN, :fo.as 
they will all appear equal, | 


~ “What has been faid of the Sides is likewife to 
be underftood of the Ceilings and Pavements ; the 
Diminutions of the Angles of remote Objects 
placed either above or below, following the fame 
Rule as thofe placed laterally. “Trees being rang- 
ed by the fame Law, have the fame effect as the 
Columns, éc. for being all comprehended in the 
fame Angle, and the two Rays having each its 
own Angle, and all the Angles meeting. in @ 
Point, they form a third, cats is. the bath) 
and a fourth, which may be fuppofed the Air, and 
thus afford an elegant Profpect. ; 


sae exhibit the Perfpective of a Circle, 1. Tfthe 
Circle be, fmall, circumfcribe a fquare about it : 
Draw Diagonals and Diameters ) @ and de, Fig. 
16, interfeting each other at right Angles ; and 
draw -the right Lines fg -and.d¢ parallel.to the 
Diameter de through b and //; as alfo through 
; and g draw rightLines meeting the Fundamen- 
tal Line in the Points 3 and 4. To the principal 
Point V draw right Lines V1, V 3, V 45 Vo25 
and to the Points of Diftance L and K draw the 
right Lines L 2 sand Kox. sh connect the 
Poites of Interfe&tions'a, b,.d, fy Ps gs ey ¢5 with the 
Arches a b, bd, df, te. Thus will indy irate 
be the eases of the Circle, = eaomt 
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‘If the Circlesbe large, on theomiddle of ‘the — 
_ Fundamental AB, Fig.17, defcribe a femicir- 
cle, and from the feveral Points of the Periphery 
_C,F, G, H, 1, &c. to the Fundamental Line, let 
fall Perpendiculars C 1, F 2,G3,H 4,15, &c. 
From the Points A, 1, 2, 3, 4,5, c. draw right 
Lines to the principal Points V ; as alfo a right | 
Line from B to the Point of Diftance L, and 
another from @ to the Point of Diftance K. 
Through the common Interfection draw right 
Lines, as in the preceding Cafe: Thus we fhall 
have the Points ¢ f, g, 4, c, which are the Repre- 
fentations of thefe A, C, F, G, H,I, which being 
connected as before, give the Projection of the 
Circle.’ | ey. 


_ Hence appears not only how any curvilinear 
Figure may be projected on.a Plane, but alfo 
how any Pavement contifting of any kind of Stones 
may be delineated in Perfpedtive. 


A Pe Wide 


Of the general PRACTICE of Per/peétive as it regards 
Drawing. | 


eb HE praétical. Part. of Perlpedtive is only 

the Application of thefe Rules to the ac- 
tual Defcription of Objeéts. But as this Part 
1S purely Mathematical, its A@iftance towards 
| Drawing 
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» Drawilig is only whatocan be performed by Rule 
~iandCompafs, and can therefore ftrictly ferve only 
» for finding the Images of Points of which they are 
“compofed ; and.as thefe are infinite, it is endlefs 
to find them all by the ftri€t Rules : Whence it 
‘becomes neceflary after a fufficient number of them 
‘are found, to complete the Image by the Help of 
Drawing; to the better effeting of which thefe 
“Points ferve as a Guide. ‘Thus when a Circle:is 
‘to be defcribed, the pradtical Rules ferve to find 
a fufficient number of Points in the Circumfe- 
ence, which, being neatly joined by Hand, will 
- perfect the Image fo that in ftrictnefs nothing in 
this Image i is outta by Mathematical Rules bere 
the few particular Points ; the reft owes its being 
to the Hand of the Drawer, 


Thus alfo, if any complicated Figure be:pro- 
-pofed, it may not be eafy to apply the practical 
Rules to the defcription of every minute part ; 

but by inclofing that Figure in a regular one 

properly fubdivided, and reduced into Perfpedtive, 

that will ferve as a Help, whereby a Perfon fkilled 

in Drawing may with eafe defcribe the Obje@ 

“propofed. Upon the whole, where the Boundaries 
of the propofed Objeéts confift of ftraight Lines 

_and plain Surfaces, they may be defcribed direétly 
by the Rules of Perfpective: But when they are 

curvilinear, either in their Sides or Surfaces, the 

practical Rules can only ferve for the Defcription 
of 
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of fuch right-lined Cafes as may conveniently in- 
clofe the Objects, and which will enable the De-~ 
figner to draw them within thofe known Bourds 
with a fufficient degree of exacinefs, 


It is therefore in vain to feek by the practical 
Rules of Perfpective to defcribe all the little Hol- 
lows and Prominencies of Objects ; the different, 
Light and Shade of their Parts; or their fmaller 
Windings and Turnings; the infinite Variety. of 
the Folds in Drapery ; of the:Boughs and Leaves 
of ‘Trees; or the Features and Limbs of Menand 
‘Animals; much lefs to give them that Roundnefs 
and Softnefs, that Force and Spirit, that Eafinefs 
and Freedom of Pofture; that Expreffion and 
Grace, which are requifite to a good Picture: 
For the Rules defigned to anfwer thefe Purpofes, 
the Reader is defired to confult The Art of Drawing, 
ay referred to, 


Perfpective, then, muft content itfelf with its 
peculiar Province of exhibiting a kind of Rough- 
draught, to ferve as a Ground-work, and to af- 
certain the general Proportions and Places of the 
Objects, Letbadicle to their fuppofed Situations, 
leaving the reft to be finifhed, beautified, and or 
namented by a Hand fkilful in Drawing. 


It is true, PerfpeQtive is of moft ufe where it- 
is moft wanted, and where a Deviation from its 
Rules would be moft obfervable, as in defcribing 

all 
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‘all regular Figures, - Pieces of Archite@ure, and 
other Objeéts of that fort, where the particular 
“Tendency of the feveral Lines is moft remark- © 
“able: The Rule and Compafs, in fuch’ Cafes, 
‘being much more exaét than any Defcription 
made by Hand: But itill the Figure defcribed 
“by the Perfpective Rules: will need many Helps 
‘from Drawing: The Capitals and other Orna- 
‘ments of Pillars, and their Entablatures, the 
“Strength of Light and Shade, the apparent 
-Rouridnefs and Protuberance of the feveral Parts, 
‘muft owe their Beauty and Finifhing ‘to the De- 
figner’s Hand: But with regard to fuch Obje&s 
as have no conftant and certain determinate 
Shape or Size, fuch as Clouds, Hills, Trees, 
“Rivers, uneven Grounds, and the like, there js 
a much larger Latitude allowable, provided the 
- general Bulk, or natural Shape of thofe ObjeAs 
‘be in fome meafure obferved, fo as not to make 
“them appear unnatural or monftrous. 


But although the flri@ praGical Rules of Per 
{pective are in a great Meafure confined. to the 
Defcription of right-lined Figures, yet the Know- 
ledge of the general Laws of that Science is of 
great and neceilary ufe to inform the judgement 
foe what manner the Images of any propofed 
‘ines-fhould run, which way they fhould tend, 
and where terminate; and thereby enables it the 

C better 
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better to determine what appearance any Objects | 
ought to put on according to their different Si- 
tuations and Diftances ; it accuftoms the Eye to 
judge with greater Certainty of the Relations be- 
tween real Objects and their perfpeCtive Defcrip- 
tions; and the Hand to draw the fame accord- 
ingly ; and directs the Judgment readily to, dif- 
cover any confiderable Error therein, which might 
otherwife efcape notice. Befides that, when the 
Ground or general Plan, and the principal Parts 

of a Piture are firft laid down according to the 
Rules, every thing elfe will more naturally fallin 
with them, and every remarkable Deviation from 
the juft Rules will be the more readily perceived, 
and the eafier avoided or rectified ; fo that although _ 
it may be infinitely tedious or abfolutely imprac- 
ticable to defcribe every minute Part of a Picture _ 
_by the ftrict mechanical Rules, yet the employ- 
_ing them, where they can be the moft commo- 
dioufly ufed, will give the Picture in general fuch 
a Look as will guide the Artift in Drawing the 
other Parts, without any obvious Inconfiftency. 


C HA P. 
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GE AP. VIl. 
A mechanical Method of PERS PEC TIVE. i 


FOR the Benefit of fuch as are unacquainted 
with Mathematics, we propofe to lay down 
“the following Direétions, whereby they may lay 
‘any Plan in PerfpeCtive, and raife Pillars or 
Buildings to due Heights, according to their 
“proper Diftances. : ’ 


Suppofe, LLDBA, Fig. 18, a {quare Piece 
of Pavement, confifting of twenty-five Pieces of 
Marble, each a Foot fquare: It muft be mea~ 
ofured exa@ly, and laid regularly down upon Pa~ 
per; and for the fake of a more diftin@ Notion 
how every’ particular Square will appear when 
you have a true perfpective View of them, mark 
every other Stone or Marble black 3; or elfenum- 
ber-each of them as in the Figure, which is di- 
vided into Squares, every other one of which may 
be made to appear black, like the three at ‘the 
Bottom marked BCD: or 12 34, anfwering 
to thofe which are marked in Perfpective with 
the fame Numbers, 


Now to lay your Plan in Perfpective, fix your 
Point of Sight as you obferve in the Figure; or 
, C 2 more 


more or lefs to the right or Jeft, as you think ‘ 


proper: Then draw the Line K K parallel to, 
and at what diftance you will from LL; and 


raife a Line on each fide from L to K, te form | 


the Figure you fee, as a Frame to your Picture; 
then draw a Line from the Corner K, which is 
‘the Point of diftance, to the oppofite Corner L; 


and this Line will regulate your work. ‘Thus | 
far done, draw Lines from the Squares of your — 


Plan to the Point of Sight, as exact as poflible ; 


and wherever your Line of Dittance cuts thofe | 


Lines, there draw Lines parallel to the Line LL, 
which will give you the Squares in Perfpective, 


or the true Figure of every Square: Thus D in 


the PerfpeCtive Plan anfwers to D in the mea- 


fured Plan, and 1, 2, 3, and 4, anfwer to their ~ 


correfponding Squares in the fame Plan. 


Now it remains to direct you how to raife 
either Pillars, Trees, Houfes, or any other Bo- 


dies, according to their refpective Heights, at — 
‘different Diftances and Proportions, on the Plan — 


you have laid down. 


Having your Plan meafured out in Perfpective- 


into Squares of a Foot, or any other meafure, © 
jet one of thefe Squares, 1 4 in Fig. 19. ferve for 


the Bafe of a Pillar a Foot thick, Markthe Line 
LK, by the Scale of the. Ground-plan, into equal 
Propor- 
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Proportions or Feet a, b, c, d; which being {or 
tnany Feet high, “i landing: on the Bafe, are 
Uprights, not it Begs! Give.’ Then'drawa Line, 
‘4°% parallel 'to'rc.® Join cand 5, and ‘then you 
have the Front of a Body three Feet high’ and 
cone Foot wide, being that which you was to raife. 
°From 4 draw a Line, witha Black-lead Pencil, 
to the Point of Sight; and from 3 raife a Line 
eparallel to 4 5, till it touches the penciled Line, 
-pafiing from 5 to the Point of Sight, which will 
give you the fide Appearance of the Column or 
Bday; as you will fee it from the Place where 


you ftand. 


= 


Then; with a Pencil, from ¢ draw a Line to 

- the Point of Sight, which will determine the Line 
+ 67 that bounds the Perfpeétive View of the Co- 
-Jumn a-top. » Afterwards from 2 raife a penciled 
Line parallel to ac or Lc, till it touches the 

- Line drawn from ¢ to the Point of Sight y draw 
then 6 7 parallel td ¢ 5, and you will have the 
» Square of the Top of the Column, as obferved 


from A, which is fuppoled to be the came where 
you ftand. ; 


Tt is to be obferved, that the Line drawn from: 
g to 6-is only an imaginary Line, and in confe- 
quence is to be rubbed out, becaufe not being 
feen from the Place where you fland, it muft not 
| C3 - appear 
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appear in the Drawing. The fame may be un- 
derftood of the Line drawn from-1 to-23 but it 
is neceflary that they appear in the Draught, on 
account that they direct you how to regulate the 
top of your Column, and to place: it with cers 
tainty upon its Bafe. 


Laftly, finifh your Column with Lines only, 
that is from 1 toc, from 4 to 5, from 3 to 7, 
from ¢ to 5, from 6 to 7, and from 1 to 4, 


whereby you will have the true Reprefentation of 
the Column, as in Fig. 20. 


When this is done, you may erect another 
Column on any one of the Squares in the fame 
manner, obferving to fing your Shades all on 
one fide, and being able to mafter thefe few Ex- 
amples, which may coft you very little trouble, 
you will be cHpyne of doing any thing in this 
way. 
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The Art of Pain TincuponGLass, Ge. 
CHAR L 


Of Painting upon GLASS. 


~»AIN TING upon Glafs is an. Art which: 
* has generally appeared fo dificult, that few. 
. have fucceeded in the Attempt, and yet 
there is no reprefentation of any Portrait can ap- 
pear more elegant than ina Pigture done well in, ~ 
this manner. For here there is all'the Softnefs. 
and Tendernefs that can be defired in a Pictures 
and it is eafy to work, as there are no Out-lines 
to draw, nor any Shades to make, but the Cox 
fours are put on without the trouble ofeither. © 


The Pi@ures.which are ufed on this Occafion 
are thofe done in Mezzotinto; for their Shades. 
being rubbed down with an Inftrument on the 
Copper-plates, the feyeral. Lines which are drawn | 
to reprefent the fhady Part of any common Print 
are, by this means, joined together, and appear as 
(oft and unitedasin any piecedone with Indian Ink. 


Being provided with fuch Prints as you like, 
cut off the Paper of the Margin, fo that none be 
left but the Print itfelf: then taking fome of the 

C4 fineft 
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fineft Crown-glafs, have it cut exactly to the 
Size of your Prints ; and having well cleanedthe 
Glafs, lay fome Venice Turpentine, as thin as ~ 
pofiible, on one fide thereof, with a Brufh made 
of Hog’s Hair; and if you perceive the Turpen- 
-tine to lie unequally, pafs a Piece of Wood. made 
like a flat Ruler over it, till it lies equal in every 
Part; then wet the Back of your Print with a 
Snahve dipt in Water, and lay it with the Pic- 
ture-fide next the Turpentine upon the Glafs; 
taking care that every Part of it lie clofe 0 the 
Glafs, and that there are no Bubbles nor Blifters 
to be feen: then you may roll it over with a 
wooden Roller made like a Cylinder, of two 
Inches diameter, to fix it clofe to the Glafs,. 
When this is done, wet the Back of your Print 
with a Sponge as before, till the Paper will rub 
off with your Fingers: then rub it gently till there 
remains only the Pi€ture itfelf on the Glafs, and 
thus you will have all the Lines and Shades very 
vifible, and as if if was a fine Drawing i in Indian 
Ink. Then let it remain till the next Day to 
dry; for otherwife the Colours will not take, be- 
caufe they are ground in Oil. 


MATERIALS proper for Painting upon Glafs. | 


THE feveral Sorts.of Colours ground in Oil 
for this purpofe, and.tied up.in little Bladders 
may be had at moft Colour-fhops,. Of thefe you 


are to provide as follow: 
WHITEs. 
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ft W WIPE. ss. Verditer. . 
Flake-white, Pruffian Blue, 

W hite-lead. Saunders Blue.. 

3 Indigo.. 

pal Sb. BiLO4 War8. ja 

- Englifh Pink, _ BA AC: BE. Se 
Yellow Oker. Lamp-black. 
Dutch Pink.. -Ivory- black. 


Yellow Orpiment. LB BAL 
GREENS. 


RGB, 2 be _ | Verdigreafe diftilled. 
Rofe Pink. Verdigreafe and ¥ ellow 
Vermilion. ntnQker mix 
Red-lead. Verdigreafe and Englith 
Indian Red... ines Rae Seat | 
Lake. Verdigreafe and: Dutch. 
Carmine. Pink mixt. 

Ji eB BL eg E's; BROWNS, 
Ultramarine. Spanifh Brown. 
Blue-bice.. , Umber. 


Being provided with thefe Colours, you may’ 
mix them one with another to what. dégree of 
Colour you think proper, upon a Pallet, by means 
of afmooth Knife, with a tender bending Blade, 
adding a little more of one Colour to another,. 
and mixing them well till you have them to your: 
Mind. 


To get the Colour out‘of the Bladders, prick a: 
Hole at the bottom of each Bladder you defign to. 
ufe, and prefs. the Bladder till: you have Colour 
_ enough upon your Pallet only for the prefent Ufe;. 
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for ina Day’s time the Colours will dry, and cati 
never be recovered, 


“For Painting upon Ghaf, the Artift is dire&ted 
to provide himfelf with a Box about two Foot and 
a half long, five Inches high, and fixteen wide, 
with Partitions in it as follow : 


| Pee 
se 8 No. 4. For dry 
poe 5 
hott Colours. 3 
eS 
{+9 "ig 
Sas ie eassounnre Mraers © tet 
ae) = sila 
e ra) ; - cs 
x 2. No. 6. For the = 
i oO rs 3 io) 
eer Coleurs in Bladders, Sots 
} Fly 
aks and for the Pallet. be 
a 2 S) 
‘Sd on 
28 7 
HS © 
oO No. 3. For Bottles of || @ 
iu ic) 
ot Oil, and a Knife. 
ZO ) 


It is thought expedient that the ufe of this 


Box, which is to keep all the Materials requifite _ 


for Painting upon Glafs together, and preferve 
them clean, fhould, along with the Ufe of thefe 
Materials, be particularly explained, 


No, 1, 


Sot nae 
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‘No. 1. mut be a Box of tinned Iron placed in” 
the great wooden Box for holding Oil of Tur" 
pentine, to clean the Pencils are having done 
your Work. ’ 


InPainting, you muft takeCare to ufe only one 
_ Pencil in aColour; or to have aPencil for each; 
and as foon as you have done ufing them for the 
Day, to clean them from the Colours, by dipping 
them into the Oil of Turpentine, and laying the 
hairy Part of the Pencil upon the tinned Divifion 
between No. 1, and No. 2, prefling your Finger 
pretty hard upon the Hair, and drawing it four 
or five times over the Tin, by which means the 
Colours that. come out of the Pencil will fall into 
the tin Box No. 2, and thePencils will be clean, 
and the feveral mixtures of Colours that fall there 
with their Oils will become a good Size forGold. 


Then lay your Pencils with their Sticks in the 
Box No. 5, whereby they will be fit for ufe upon 
the next Occafion. It is to be remarked that the 
Pencils fhould be of two Sorts, that is, fome of 
Camel’s Hair, being fuch as will come to a Point, 
when the Colour is in them, and fome dry Brufhes. 
of white Hair, to be ufed only for joining oneCo- 
Tour with another, when they are juft Jaid on, in 
order that they may appear foft, and that the ; 
Place where the Painter leaves off abruptly may 
not be eer ng en 
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- The Painter upon Glafs fhould at. leaft have 


three Dozen of Camel’s Hair-pencils with Sticks 


to each about tenInches or a Foot long, made of 
Cedar or Brazil-wood ; though fome nice Perfons 
have them turned in Ivory. 


“At a 4, there fhould be a cafe of wood di= 
vided into feveral Parts for keeping your dry Co- 
lours i in, fuch as Carmine and Ultramarine with 
others to grind upon occafion: Thefe Divifions 
ferve to. keep theColours from mixing with each 
other, and thereby fpoiling one another, The 
finer or richer Colours, fuch as Ultramarine or 
Carmine may rather be bought thus in Powder 
than ground in Oil, becaufe in that cafe they are 
apt to dry by degrees and be loft. 


The method of grinding thefe in Oil is, to put 


a little of either of them upon a polifhed Marble, | 


and with a Drop or two of Oil to mix them by 
means of a foft bladed Knife, and then lay it on 
your Pallet. It may be obferved that a very little 
of either Ultramarine or Carmine will ferve, be- 
caufe the leaft touch of either on the light Sides 
of your Drawing will give the Picture a caft. 


‘If you have occafion to grind any other Colour 
coarfer than thefe in their Powder, you mutt be 
provided with a Muller made of a very hard Stone 
and finely polifhed ; Porphyry made in the Shape 
of aSugar-loaf is the beft ik of Muller, though 

~ Marble 


; 
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Marble is good, as is alfo any Stone. that will bear. 
a Polifh, and even Glafs, Cryftal, or any fuch. 
like Materials. ; Be ise 


“Jn grinding a large Quantity ‘of Colours, you 
are to confider that your Oil muft be in propor- 
tion, and never fo much as to overcome the Qyan- 
tity of Colour, which in the grinding you may 
obferve will frequently turn from under the Mul- 
ler; in that cafe {crape it up with a Knife, and 
place it under the Muller again till it 1s as fine as 
you defire it. Then put it immediately into a 
Piece of Bladder, after having firft immerged the 
Bladder in Warm-water to foften it 5 then tie 
it up, and let it remain to be ufed as direéted 
underneath. ie 


Let the Partition, No. 3, be lined with Tin or 
tinned Iron, becaufe it is to enclofe the Bladders 
of Turpentine and Linfeed Oil, as alfo thofe of 
Nut and burnt Oil, which you fhould always 
keep by you and which, in the taking in and 
out, would greafe and {tain the Wood; whereas 
‘the Tin will preferve it from any Stain from the 
Oil. | | 


No. 6, which is in the middle of the Box, 
fhould alfo be made of Tin or tinned Iron, to 
take in and out at Pleafure; becaufe it is to con- 
tain all the Bladders of oiled Colours; and. as 
fome of them will frequently be ufed, the Place 

ey - | for 
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for keeping them muft otherwife become greafy, 
Over thefe fhould be laid the Pallet, which, every 
Night after having done your Work, fhould be 
cleaned from the Colours put upon it; or elfe 
covered with its Colours in Water till the next 
Day. ‘To keep your Pallet clean, rub it with 
Oil of Turpentine and a coarfe Linen-cloth $ 
and afterwards with Nut or Linfeed-oil, till it is 
dry. 

But take what care you will of your Oil-co- 
lours in fmal! Quantities, when they are expofed 
to the Air, there will be a Coat, or thick hard 
. Cruft over them in a Day or two, which indeed 
may be taken off with a Knife, but yet much of 
the Colour will beloft. After this Cruft is taken 
off, the reft of the Colour will be fit for ufe; 
and if itis too thick, you may put a Drop or two 
of Linfeed-oil to it, and mix it well with aten- 
der-bladed Knife. Some People in ufing Ultra- 
marine and Carmine, on account of their oreat 
Price, anly put a Drop of Oil upon their Pallet, 
and put as much Colour to it as they think will 
be fufficient; thus working them together witha 
Knife, which is, without doubt, more faving than 
to mix it on the Stone. 


The Manner of ujing the CoLouRs in ape; 
upon (FLASS, 


_AS the Lines and Shades of your Piture hap- 
pen to open, fo you ought to difpofe your Co- 


lours ; 
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jours; that is, lay the lighter Colours firt on the 
lighter Places of your Prints, and the darker over 
the fhaded Places; andif you have once laid on 
the brighter Colours, it is no great matter whe- 
ther the darker forts are laid a little over them: 
for the firftColour laid on will hide thoie laid on 
afterwards. As for Example: | 
YELLOWS. . 
The lighteft Yellow may be laid on firft, and 
the Dutch Pink will fhade it. 
| REDs. 

. The Red-lead may be laid on firft, as the 
brighteft Red Colour; and to fhade it with Lake 
or Carmine will bring your Picture to a beautiful 
Scarlet, equal to the fineft TinCture of the Dye 

of Cochineal. 


BLUES. 

Lay on firft the Blue-bice, and fhade it with 
Indigo; or elfe take Ultramarine and Jay it on 
_ inthe Lights, and fhade it with Indigo. 

GREENS. 

Lay on firft fome Verdegreafe, and then a mix» 
ture of that and Dutch Pink; and you may make 
this Green as Yellow as you defire it by adding 
more Dutch Pink as you fee occafion. 


Let it be remembered, that, when any of thefe 
Colours are too ftrong, they may be lightened to 
any Degree, by mixing White with them upon 

your 
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your Pallet; or you may, on the other hand), 
darken them as much as you think fit, by mixing. 
them: with deeper Colours. 


“Having painted’ your Glafs, it muft ftand to: 
dry for three or four Days, before it be fit to 
put in a Frame.. 


a 
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Of the making of CRA ¥ ons for dry-colouring. 


ut HE Ufe of Crayons for dry-colouring is fo 
~ -neceflary in taking Views and’ Profpects, 
and there are fo few Crayons that are good of the 
Sort, that the way of making them is thought a 
neceflary Article to be ae by every one who 

' Gs a Lover of Drawirig’ and Painting. : 


W HITE, 


' As to White we have no occafion for any: 


other than that of white foftChalk, which fhould 
be fawed into Lengths of an Inch-and a-half; or 
two Inches; and. there are little Saws made on 
purpofe for fuch ufes, about four Se eae: long and 
very thin. 


“When you have fawed your Crayons of Chalk, 
which fhould be at moft..a quarter of .an Inch 
‘thick, round off the Corners eset a Penknifes; 

, cand 
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and point them, by drawing your Penknife up- 
wards from the Place where the Point is to be, 
~ You ought to have a Dozen or two of thefe, ta 
be in a Cafe by themfelves ; or they will be dif-. 
coloured by the other Colours. . 


Yertow Pastits, or CRAYONS: 


~ Yellows come next, which fhould be divided 
into four or five Degrees. of Colour. 

Firlt Yellow. Take fome Grounds of Starch 
and Flour of Brimftone, mix them well witha 
Knife upon a polifhed Marble, fo that they pro- 
duce the Colour of Straw, or fuch a Yellow as 
will fhew itfelf faintly ; then poura little Milk 
tothem, or alittle pale Ale-wort, till the Colour 
becomes like a Pafte ; then fpread the Pafteon a 
fmooth Piece of Chalk, with a broad Knife, till 
it is about the third Part of an Inch thick, and 
let it lie till it is half dry; then with a fharp 
Knife cut it in Lengths of an Inch and a half, 
about the fourth Part of an Inch wide, and roll 
it thin between two little Pieces of Board, till 
it isround like aStraw, and point it as is directed 
for the Chalk. If you pleafe you may ufe ground’ 
Chalk ‘inftead of Grounds of Starch. : 

Second Yellow, This is made of yellow Oker, 
eround well with fair water, and then dried ‘and 
beat. Mix it with ground Chalk, in fuch aQuan 
tity as that it may bea little deeper than the 
former Colour, and mix~this up with pale Ale- 

: Wolts, 
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wort, in which a little white Sugar- candy may 
be diflolved; and make’ thefe into Crayons as 
the former. 


Third Yellow. Grind yellow Oker with Wa- 
ter, with aStone and Muller, and when it is dry, 
beat it very fine, and make it into Paftils or Cray- 
ons with pale Ale-wort, or Size made with Glo- 
ver’s Leather, boiled in Water till it comes to a 
Jelly; ufe it as before direéted, and roll the Paftils 
between two Beards, 


Fourth Yellow. ‘Take Enalith Pink, grind it — 


as the former with Water, and when it is dry, beat 
it fine, and mix it with avery little ground Chalk, 
till it is deeper than the formerColour; then put 
to it fome wort of pale Ale, and ftir all well to- 
gether, and make it into Paftils or Crayons, by 
rolling it-in the foregoing: Manner. 

Fifth Yellow. Englith Pink is to be ground 
asthe former, and‘to be made into Pattils or 
Crayons by itfelf, with pale Ale-wort. 

Sixth Yellow. Dutch Pink isto be ufed as 
the former, and mixed with pale Ale-wort, or 
Milk, is to be rolled and dried. i 

~ Seventh Yellow. Orpiment is one of the moft 
poifonous Colours that can be ufed; however it 
is-one of the moft. beautiful Sort, and is next to 
Orange-colour. This muft have a little ground 
Chalk mixed with it, well. tempered together, 


and made up with pale Ale-wort, with q little 
| | Gum- 


ne 
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Gum-dragon diffolved in it; and then rolled up 
into Paftils like the former. 


ORANGE-COLOURs, 


Firft Orange-colour. Take yellow Orpiment, 
mix it with pale Ale-wort, and when it is in Pafte 
roll it, and make it into Paftils or Crayons. 


Second Orange-colour. Take Orpiment and 
Red-lead, (let the Red-lead be very finely ground 
in Water, and dried) then mix a little of this with 
your Orpiment, till you have theColour you de- 
fire; and putting it in fome Ale-wort, wherein 
fome Gum-dragon has been dillolved, make it 
‘into aPafte, and roll it intoPaftils or Crayons. 

Third Orange-colour, Take Englifh Pink, 
grind it wel], and put to itas much Vermilion as 
will make it of the Colour you defire; mix thefe. 
up with Ale-wort, that has been boiled till it is 
_ more glutinous than ordinary, and make it into 
Paftils or Crayons as before. | 

Fourth Orange-colour. Take Englifh Pink, 
finely ground, and put to it as much Red-lead, 
well ground, as will make it agreeable to your 
Defign, mix thefe well with Ale-wort boiled to a 
thicknefs, and make them into Crayons. __ a 

FifthOrange-colour. Take fome DutchPink, 
well ground, and mix it with fome Red-lead fines 
ly powdered, to the Colour you want; then with 
Ale-wort, or Milk, make it into a Pafte; and: 
make that into Paftils as before, Take 
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Fake care in the mixture of thefe Colours that: , 


they have as many different Shades as pollible. 


~ R £BS.. 

Firft Red. Take Red-lead, grind it well vith 
Water, then dry it and beat it toa fine Powder, 
and put to it fome Chalk or White-lead_ finely 
ground to heighten it; mix this with Ale-wort, 
wherein a little ee -dragon has been boiled, 
make it into aPafte, and roll it into Crayons. OF 
this your Paftils en be made fome deeper, 
ethers paler. 


. Second Red. Take Red-lead, and grind it 
well with a Marble and Muller, make it into a 
Pafte with Ale-wort, in which Gum-dragon has 
been boiled. 

< Third Red, Red-oker wants no preparation, 
but fawing, as direéted for Chalk, in the firft 
Article,. 


Fourth Red.» Take Vermilion, ground fine, 


and mix it with fome fineChalk, or White-lead, 
well pulverized; divide the compofition into three 
Parts ; and by adding more of the White to one 
than another, you may make three different Co- 
lours, then put Ale-wort boiled: thick, to each, 


and make them feverally into Pafte, and then into. 


Pattils., - 


Fifth Red. Take Vermilion, grind it wells. 


and mix it with Ale-worty that hath been boiled 


+ 
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to a thicknefs with Gum-dragon, till itis a Patte, 
then roll it into Crayons or Paftils. 


Sixth Red. “Take fome- good Lake, well 
ground with Water upon a Marble, and when it 
4s well dried and powdered, divide it into three 
Parcels, and mix with each’ as much Chalk or 
— White- a ground fine, as will make them of 
different Colours, then work them feverally into 
Pafte, and afterwards into Crayons. 


__ Seventh Red. Take fine Lake, and ate it 
to as fine Powder as you can, with Water; and- 
‘when it is dry, and again finely powdered, mix it 
‘with Ale-wort, and make it into Paftils or Crayons. 
_ Eighth Red. Take Indian Red, grind it well 
with Water, and dry it like the other Colours; 
then mix it with Ale-wort that. has been boiled 
to a thicknefs with a little Gum-dragon. This 
alone will bea very ftrong Colour; but you fhould 
mix fome of it with White in two or three dif- 
ferent manners, to be Shades to one another, 


Ninth Red. Take Rofe Pink, and cut it into 
‘the Shape of Crayons, without any preparation. 
“Carmine may be too dear for them, for a Shiling’s 

worth would make but a very fmall Crayon. 


Po aeRr PLE: Ss. 
-“Firft Purple. "Take Rofe Pink finely ground 
and powdered, mix it well wich a little Saunders- 
blue, 
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blue, till the Powder appears of the Colour you 
defire it; then make it into Pafte with Ale-wort 
Phidkéned with Gum-dragon, and roll it into the 
Figure of Crayons. 2 


Second Purple. ‘Take Lake finely ground and 
wafhed, put it to as much Blue-bice as is fuffi- 
cient to make it of a reddifh Purple; and yary 
_ this in two or three manners, each lighter than 
the other. In the lighter Sorts, put a fufficient 
Quantity of Chalk, or White-lead well eround, 
and mix them up with Ale-wort boiled to a thick- 
-nefs with Gum-dragon, and roll them into Paftils, 


Third Purple, Take fome Lake well ground, 
and-add to it as much Pruffian Blue as will make 
it of the Colour you defire; mix.thefe very well 
together in feveral Parcels, making fome more 
inclined to Red than the others; and to the 
fainteft Purple of them add ground Chalk at plea- 
fure; and make thefe feverally into Pafte with Ale- 
wort thickened by boiling, fo make them after the 
fame manner as the Spine into Paftils. 


B £00. B+s; 

Firft Blue. Blue-bice is the lighteft Blue- 
colour that is ufed, it muft be well ground with 
common Water ona fine Marble; and allowing 
it to dry, reduce it again to Powder, afterwards 
lay it in four Parcels, and to three of them put 
fome Chalk, or White-lead, in different propor- 
tions, fo that when they come tobe mixed, every 
one 


| 
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one may be lighter than the other. Mix thefe 
feparately with Ale- wort thickened with Scraps of 
Glover’s Leather ; and after being in Pafte to 
your mind, make them intoCrayons. The fourth 
Part of the Blue-bice muft be made up by itfelf 
in the like manner, 

Second Blue. ‘Take Verditer well eround on 
a fine Marble, lay it in four Parcels, and mix one 
of them purely with a thin Size made of Glover’s 
Shreds and Ale-wort, and mix the other three 
Parts with feveral proportions of Chalk, or White- 
lead, well ground, fo as to make fhades to one 
another; make thefe into Pafte with Ale-wort 
thickened with Gum-dragon, and then into 
Crayons. 


Third Blue. Take fome Pruffian Blue well 
ground, lay it in four Parcels on your Marble, 
and with three of them mix fome Chalk, or 
W hite-lead well ground, to make them of dif- 
ferent Degrees of Colour, and the fourth muft 
‘be alone. Make the three mixed Colours into a 
Pafte with pale Ale-wort boiled till it thickens ; 
and the plain Colour into a Pafte with Ale-wort 
boiled and thickened with Shavings of White- 
leather from the Glovers. Make all thefe into 
Pattils. 

Fourth Blue. ‘Take Rock-indigo well ground 
with Water on a Marble; dry it, and reduce it 
to Powder a fecond Time; then divide it into 
Parcels as before, and with two or three Parts 

of 
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of thefe Parcels mix different. proportions of 
ground Chalk, _or White-lead_ ‘ground, to make 
them deeper or paler, and let one Part be the 
fimple Colour. To the mixed Colours put fome 
Ale-wort thickened with boiling ; and mix them 
to Paftes, and then make them into Paftils. 


As for the plain Indigo mix it with Ale wow 


thickened by boiling with Glover’s Shreds of white 


Leather, and then make it into Crayons, 


B.bA c' K's, 


Firft Black. The Black commonly ufed ; as a 
Crayon is Charcoal cut into lengths; the fofteft 
and beft is that made of Willow. You {hould have 
a Dozen of thefe at leaft, becaufe Black and W hite 
are much more ufed than any other Colour. 


Second Black. Take Ivory-black ground 
-very fine with common Water, and add to it a very 
{mall quantity of ground Indigo, for a bluifh caft 
will enliven the Black, and help that deadnefs 
which a plain Black always carries with it. 


Bcer'o wens, 
Firft Brown. "Take for a light Brown fome 
Fuller’s Earth; grind it well with Water, and 


mix it with fome ground Chalk, or White-lead, 


to make it into different Colours, that is, lighter or 
darker as you think p proper, mix this up with pale 
Ale-wort boiled thick, and have at leat four 
Sorts Ok meer on ‘ 


ia 
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Second Brown.’ Take fome Spanith Brown 
ground very well, and mix it with fome Fuller’s 
Earth to make it lighter, becaufe the Spanith 
Brown is a dark Colour of itfelf; and having 
made this mixture, you may puta little Chalk to 
fome of it, or White-lead ground in different 
proportions, to make it of different Shades. 
Thefe being by far the lighter Browns, mix the 2m 
feverally i in Paftes with a light Size of Fifh-gluc, 
or Ifinglafs and Water ; and mix fome of them 
with pale Ale-wort boiled thick, or thick Water- - 
gruel boiled with Gum- dragon; then make them 
into. Crayons, 


Third Brown. ul Spanifh Brown ground 
fine, and fome Indian Red ; mix thefe well to- 
gether, and to that’ put fome pale Ale-wort, | til 
it becomes a Pafte. You may make fome of this 
Colour lighter with Chalk, or White- lead. cnet Se , 
then roll it into Paftils, ' 


Greens. 


Firft Green.. Take fome ‘Verdegreafe, and 
boil it in fharp Vinegar: when it buils, add a 
little Tartar aden), which will fo diflolve the 
Verdegreafe,- that.the Liquor will be of a fine 
Colour; then fet the Liayes in little (Sallipots, 
expofed to the Air, which will dry the Colour, 
and then it will diffolve in common Water. This 
may be taken with as much. warm Ale-wort as 
will cover it, and will diffolve the Green; then 
Dos nag D -- make 
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make’ it into Paftils, with ground White-chalk, 
as muchas you think fit. _ 


Second Green. Take diftilled Verdegreate 
ground with Vinegar on a Marble, wath it well 
with Water ; the manner of which is, to throw 
the Verdegreafe into Water, and in half a Mi- 
nute to pour off the Water into a.Cup, and let 
it fettle ; then pour the Water from it, and wafh 
it again in the fame way, and when this is: dy 
make it into Paftils with Ale-wort. 


Phird Green. Take Verdegreafe prepared as 
before, finely powdered, and mix it with a little 
-Pruffian Blue in feveral proportions. In the light- 
eit Sorts put a little White, or the brighteft Yel- 
low well ground, to make varieties of Colour ; 
mix all thefe with pale Ale-wort boiled to a 
thicknefs, | . 
Fourth Green. Take Indigo well ground, and 
fome Englith Pink; mix thefe welltogether upon 
a Marble, and when they are well powdered, 
make them into a Pafte, and roll them up with 
a foft Size and Oil into the Shape of Crayons, | © 
or with pale Ale-wort or thick Water-gruel; but 
when you ufe Water-gruel, it muft be ftrained 
and boiled with fome Gum-dragon. 


Fifth Green, Take Blue-bice ground fine, 
add to it fome Dutch Pink well ground; mix 
them in Parcels, and prepare them in Shades to 

3 one 
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one another 5 then~ make them into Paftes, and 
roll them into Paftils, 


~The Liquid you ufe to make them into Paftils 
muft be Ale-wort boiled a little thick, 3 


Sixth Green. Take Rock- Indigo oround very 
fine with Water on a Marble, and when it is 
dry. beat it fine again; then divide it into Parcels 
on the Marble, and to fome of them put a little 
Flour of Brimftone in greater or leffer quantities; 
to others Flour of Briitete and Dutch Pink 
mixed, fo that -you may have a variety of Colours, 
When you have thus made the different Shades 
you intend, then make .them into Paftes .with 
Ale-wort thickened by boiling with white Glo- 
~-ver’s Shreds of Leather, ora litsle Gum-dragon,s 5 
and roll them into Crayons. 


Seventh Green, Grind Rock- Indigo with 
Water, and put to it in feveral] Parcels, as much 
Dutch Pink as you think ft, tomake your Greens 
of various Shades ; when thefe are well mixed, 
put to them fome Ale-wort thickened by boiling, 


with which make them. into: Pattes; then vist 
them into. Paftils. 


‘The Reafon why thefe Pattils are better than 
thofe which in common. are bought at Shops, is 
becaufe they are generally made. too fiff with 
Gums, and fo will hardly touch, the Paper; all 
thefe will work freely, and exprefs the feyeral 
| Colours you defire, 
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‘The Reafon why you are to make five or fix 
Shades of each Colour is, becaufe we cannot mix 
any when we ufe them; whereas in Oil-painting, 
and Painting in pris colours, we can make 
what Mixtures we pleafe in an inftant: And 
when we are about Painting or Drawing in 
Crayons, which happens to have a great Variety 
of Colours in it, we ought to have every fort of 
~ Colour that can be thought on, 


- Thefe Colours fhould be kept-in a Box par- 
titioned, every fort by itfelf, vzz. 


The White. 


* Yellows. Lay the brighteft Sorts in one, and 
‘the deeper Sorts in another, till you come to the 
Orange-colours. 


Orange-colours. The lighter Sorts in one 
apartment, and the deeper in another, , 


Reds, The paler Sorts, or Flefh: siledadee 
one apartment, the brighter Reds in another, the 
ftronger Reds in another, and the deepeft.Reds 
“jn another; every one. with its proper Shanigs, 
“tll we coine towards Purple. 


Purples. The paler Sorts inclining to Red.in 
one apartment; the next Sorts, more inclining 
-toBlue, in another, with their Shades; and thofe 
_ which are next to Blue, with their Shades, in.a 
- Part by themfelves.: 
| Blues 
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- Blues fhould follow the Purples; put the light- 
3 oft i in the firft apartment, the next degree in ano- 
ther, a third into another, and the fourth to the 
laft inte others: But the Prufhan Blue keep quite 
by itfelf, and its mixtures by themfelves; it ferves 
very well in this way to fupply the Place of Ul- 
tramarine, and itis much cheaper. And befides, 
in this way of Crayon-drawing, the Preparation 

of Pruffian-blue does very well anfwer the fame 
End, though that Colour will not do in Water- 
colours, nor even laft in Oil-colours, if it comes 
~ to be expofed to the Weather: for ineither cafe 
it changes to a dirty Yellow‘colour, but it is 
found that the Crayons hold by being embodied 
as is directed above. 


Greens fhould be divided into three or four 
forts, and with their Shades be laid in. feveral 
apartments. | 

Browns fhould be likewife laid in three or four 
Parcels with their proper Shades, and be laid each 
jn an apartment of one great Box, and the Painter 
fhould never’be without Crayons of Charcoal in 
‘another cafe, With all thefe he will be com- 
pletely furnifhed, and when he goes out to take 
any View he fhould have one of every fort die 
vided after the foregoing manner to Carry in his 
7 Pocket. 

. The Paper which fhould be 3 ufed on this Oc 
cafion. iS rough Venice - paper, almoit ‘Tike our 
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whited brown Paper, which the ftiffer it)is the. 
better; and that fort of it which is called Caps. 
paper is by Experience found to be the beft, be-. 
caufe upon fuch the Colours moft eafily diftribute 


themfelves. By this means every one may take 


Figures i in their proper Colours, as they naturally 


appear tothe Eye, becaufe he may match the 
Colours as they appear, with the Crayons he has 
eot by him; and as the Crayons are dry they will 
not.alter their Colour: but the wetted Colours 
will appear deeper when they are wet than whert 


dry, which is apt to deceive the Eye of a Be-. 


ginner. 
 Inftrudtions for the Ue of CRAYONS. 
WHEN you ufe your Crayons, remember 
that you point them from the Bottom upwards, 
and that you do not make the Points too fharp, 


unlefs in the. White-chalk,- the Read- Ghee, and 
the Charcoal, : 4 


A good. pretty ee of Drawing may be made 


on Blue-paper. with only Chalk and Charcoal; 
the {trong Lights and the dark Shades make a 


fine Contratt, and -a ai ee Appearance in a 


Drawing. 


For the Priiciptes of Drawing, and the Direc~” 
tions neceflary for attaining that ufeful Art, toge~ 
ther with fome farther Tagrachens ‘on the Doc=” - 
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trine of Colours of ail Sorts ufedin Painting, we» 
--would recommend to the Reader a careful Perufal 
of Lhe Art-of Drawing and Painting in Water 
Colours, already: referred to. ii ane 


> HA? Poole: 
The Method of ET CHING. 


TCHING isa manner of Engraving on Copper, 
~~ wherein the Lines or Strokes, -inftead of be- 
ing cut with a Tool or Graver, are eaten in with 


Aqua- fortis. 


Etching has feveral Advantages over Graving, 
firft, as being done with more Hafe and Expedi- 
tion; fecondly, as requiring fewer Inftruments 3 
and thirdly, as reprefenting curious kinds of Subs - 
jects better and more agreeably to Nature, as 
Landfkips, Ruins, Grounds, and fimall, faint, 
Yoofe, remote Objects, as Buildings, @e. Li 


Of the proper Infiruments, Materials, and Method 
of preparing thefe Materials, ufed in ETCHING, — 
THE principal Inftruments for Etching, are 
the Etching-needles, the Oit-ftone,” Brufh-pen- 
‘ceils, the Burnifher, the Scraper, the Compafies,, is 
the Ruler, the Stift, and the Frame and Troughs. 
the Materials are the hard and foft Varnifh, pre- : 
pared Oil, and Aqua-fortis. Pe datas 
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The Nesdiee are to be chofe of feveral chads, 
of.a fine Grain, and fuch as will break without 
bending. ‘Thefe are to be fixed in round Sticks, 
of firm Wood, about fix Inches in length, and 
of the thicknefs of a large Goofe- quill: they are 
to ftand out of the Sticks about a quarter of an 
Inch, or fomething better. Of thefe you fhould 
have twenty at leaft, which may be fixed in fuch 
Sticks as to havea Pencil at the other End, 


The Ufe of the Oil-ftone is for whetting the 
Needles, which, if you would have the Points 
round, muft be whetted fhort.upori the Stone, 
by baal abies round’; and if you would have 
them floping, they are firft to be blunted upon the 
Oil-ftone, and then whetted floping on one fide 
only, till they come toa fhort and roundifh Oval. — 


adhe Brufh-pencil is to cleanfe the Work, wipe 
off Duft, and to {trike the Colours even over the. 
aie or face sha laid upon the he 


The Burnither i is a well hardened Piece of Steel, 
Couletat roundifh at the End, for fmoothing me 
giving a Luftre to the Plate, €c. 


| ‘The dasa per is one of the Inftruments fitted 
For clearing the Plate of all deeper Scratches or 
Strokes which the Burnifher will not take away. 


The 
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The chief Ufe of ee Compaffes is is in meafur- 
ing Diftances,. or ftriking Cixcles, or fome Part 
or Portion of them, where you sa sti have noes 
“Work to be exaét. 


The iter is ufed chiefly in drawing all. the 
ftraizht Hatches or Lines of the Defign, upon the 
Plate; or to mark out Diftances upon. ftraight 
Lines. 7 


The Stift is ufed for drawing through all the 
outinol Lines 6 Cieuthferences oF the Print, 


‘Pattern, or Drawing, which is etching after, 


_.. The Frame is an entire Beard, about the Top 
and Sides whereof is faftened a Ledge about two 
Inches broad, to keep the Aqua-fortis from run- 

ning off from the Sides, when it is poured on: 
the lower end of this Board is to be placed in the 
‘Trough, and to lean floping again{ft a Wall, or . 
fome other thing, in which are to be placed fix 
feveral Pegs: of Wood to reft the Plate upon, ~ 


The Trough is made of a fine ae Piece of 
Elm or Oak, fet’ upon four Legs, the hollow 
whereof is to be four Inches wide, and of fucha 
Length as may be fit for ufe. | The hollow muf 
be fomething deeper in the middle than elfewhere, 
that the Water running thither may fall through 
va Hole (made there for that. purpofe ). into ‘an 
~ earthen Pan well leaded. The infide of this 
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Board and Trough muft, be covered with a thick 
Oilscolour to nite the: aperetA from. eating 
or rotting the Board. . | 


‘The hard Varnith for etching is made as fol- 
lows. Fake Burgundy or Greek Pitch, ten 
Ounces ;. of Colophony or Refin, the fame Quan. 
tity ; of Nut-oil, ‘eight Ounces ; melt the Pitch 
or Refinin an earthen. Pan over a flow Fire; then. 
put in the Oil, and let them boil for the Rear of 
half an Hour ; after this fet it on a flower Fire,. 
and let it cool a little till, it appear like a gluey 
Syrup: then cool it a little more; ftrain it, and, 
when it is almoft cold, put it into a glazed Pot for. 
tafe: ‘This will keep good for nporene of' feven 
Years. 


To make the foft Varnith for etching, take of 
Virgin-wax, fix Ounces; Maftich in Drops, four 
Ounces; Afphaltum, two Ounces : grind the 
Maftich and Afphaltum, feparately, very fine y 
and fift them through a very fine Hair- fieve: then 
melt the Wax in an earthen Pot, and ftrew in the. | 
Maftich and Afphaltum, ftirring them upon the 
Fire, till they are well diffolved and mixed, which 
will be in about half ah Hour: then let it cool a 
little, and pour it into a Bafon of fair Water," but 
fuffer not the Dregs to goin: afterwards having 
wetted your Hands, take it out of the Water, and 
make it up into Rolls before it is cold, 


If 
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If it be for’a-ted Ground, take Red-lead, grind: 

it very well, and temper it with Varnifh 3 if fora. 
white Ground, take Refin, four Ounces ; Wax, 
two Ounces; melt them together, adding Vene-- 
tian Cerufs, finely ground, four: Drams3- and if 
for a black Ground, take Afphaltum, two Ouncess:- 
Bees-wax, one Ounce; melt them together, and 
while they are warm fom the Mixture ea: on. 
with a Lawn-rag. ) RE Ae 
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To make the prepared Oil, heat Olive-oil in: - 
an earthen Pan, and putting to it as much Sheep- 
{yet as that being dropt upon a cold thing, the 
matter will be a little hardened and firm, let thefe- 
boil together for the Space of an Hour, ‘till they: 
become of a reddifh Colour, left they fhould” 
feparate when they come to be ufed, 


To make the Aqua-fortis:: - Take of diftifled: 
White-wine Vinegar, one Quart; of Sal- armo- 
niac and Bay-falt, each four Ounces; of Verde- | 
ereafe, almoft three Ounces; put all thefe to— 
gether into a pretty large earthen Vetlel well. 
glazed, and covering the Pot clofe, fet it over a, 
quick Fire, taking care that the mixture does not. 
boil over; give it as {peedily as you can two. 
er three great walms, and no more; when it is. : 
ready to boil, uncoyer the Pot and ftir it now 
and then with a Bit of Stick, taking care that it 
does not boil over ; when it has boiled take it off, 
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and fet it by to cool, keeping. it ftill. clofe.co- . 
vered, and when it is cold, put it into a. ) Glafs : 
bottie with a Glafs hii 


Tf it proves too ftrong in Etching, it may be 


weakened with a glafs or two of the fame Vinegar 
you made it = 


The Method of preparing the PLATE and ufin ing 
the VARNISH for Etching. 


TA KEa Copper-plate about the Size of the . 
Work to be Etched; hammer it very even and 
fmooth; then take a Pumice-ftone, free from. 
Gravel, and thereby rub it with a little Water; 
and afterwards with a few Drops of Olive-oil, 
rub it well with your Burnifher, and rub that with 
a Piece of Charcoal dipped in Water. Then 
with a Roller made of Black Felt, Caftor, or 
Beaver-hat dipped in Olive-oil, rub it well for 
an Hour or more, till the Plate is glazed and 
fufficiently polifhed. | 


_ The Plate being polifhed, heat it over a Cha-’ 
fing-dith of Coals, and with a little Stick take 
fome of the firft Varnifh, and put a Drop of it 
on the tip of your FP ibaees with which touch the 
Plate lightly and at equal Diftances; laying on 
the Varnith equally, and heating, the Plate again 
as it grows cold, preferving it carefully from ga- 
thering any Duft or Filth, Then, with the ball 

of 
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of your Thumb, daub it upon the Plate, fill wi”) 
ping your Hand over all, till you make it {mooth* 
and equal, in which cafe great care is to be taken». 
that the Varnifh is not too thick, nor sat sees 


fweaty. | . 


This being done, take a great lighted Candle, 
that burns mal with a fhort fnuff, and placing _ 


_ the Corner of the Plate againfta Wall, and hold- 
ing the varnifhed Side of the Plate downwards 
over the Candle as clofe as you can, not to touch 
the Varnifh, guide the Flame all over the Plate, 


till it is all perfe@ly blacked, and perry it: 


from Duft and Filth till it is dry. 


eas the varnifhed Plate to dry over a char~ 


coalFire, with the varnifhed Side upwards, which 
will fmoke : when the Smoke abates, take away 
the Plate, and with a pointed Stick fcratch the 


near fide of it, and if the Varnifh comes off eafi- 


ly, hang it over the Fire again fora little while, 


till the Varnifh will not eafily rub off: then take 


it from off the Fire, and fet it by to cool. 


If the Varnifh fhould be too hard, caft cold 
water on the backfide of the Plate. 


The method of ufing the foft Varnifh ‘is as 
follows: Having made the Plate ready as befor ec 
rub it well over with fine white Chalk fcraped, 
and a fine Rag, not touching it with bee Fins 


pers, 
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gers. "Phen lay the Plate over a Chafing-difh, 
and having tied up fome of the Varnith in a fine. 


Rag, rub it up and down the Plate, A We ekenay 2 , q 


melts, it. be neither too thick nor too thin : then 
fmooth it as well as you can all one way with a. 
Duck’s F eather ; and afterwards croffwife, till ic” 
lies fmooth ‘sid even. But care muft be taken 
that the Plate be not too hot, for if it lies till the’ 
Ground fmokes, the moifture will be dried up, 
which will occafion the Ground to break, or st 
up, and fpoil the Work. 


hes having ready fome Cenif or White-lead, 
ground with Gum-water, fo that it is of a. consi 
venient Vhicknefs for fpreading on the Copper, 
ftrike the Plate with it crofs over twice or thrice, 
— tillit is fmooth, with a large Pencil or fmall Bruth. 
made of a Squirrel’s Tail, and after this fet it t by 
till it dries. : 


eieaal Direétions for ETCHING, 

THE Method of Etching is as follows: The 
Plate being covered over with a peculiar Ground 
or Varnifh, as already direGted, and that fide 
blackened with the Smoke of a Candle, the Back. 
of the Defign or Draught is laid over the Var- 
nifh, being firft rubbed with Red-chalk : then the 
Defign being laid on is to be transferred upon the 
varnifhed Side of the Plate. This is done by 
tracing over all the Lines and Strokes of the 
2 Draught. 
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Draught with a Needle or Point, not very tharp, . 
which, prefling the Paper clofe down to ‘the: 3 
Ground, caufes the Wax to lay held of the Red-’.. 
chalk, and thus brings off with it the Marks Of. 
the feveral Lines, fo that at length it fhews. a 
Copy of the whole Defign in all its Correcinefs. 


In the mean time, it is neceflary to obferve, 
that fuch Parts of the Plate as you do not work 
upon is tobe covered with a Sheet of fine white. 


Paper, and a Sheet of brown Paper over that ; i 
upon this you ‘may reft your Hand to keep if from 


the Varnifh. If you make ufe of a Ruler, lay : 


fome. part of it upon the Paper, that it may not 
rub off the Varnifh; and take an-efpecial care 
that no Duft or Filth get in between the Paper 
and the Varnifh, becaufe that would hurt it. 


“The Draught or Defign being thus chalked, 


the Etcher next proceeds to draw the feveral Lines 
and Contours with a pointed Tool through the 
Grounds upon the Copper. In doing this, he 
makes ufe of Points of various Sizes, and prefles 


them on more ftrongly or lightly according as the’ 
‘feveral Parts of the Fi igures, Fc, require mhore or’ 


Jefs Strength or Boldnefs. 


This being done, a Rim or Border of Wax is 
raifed round the Circumference of the Plate, to 
keep in Becca comic and prevent it from run= 

ning 
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ing off at the Edges; ‘and then it is poured OMe 
the Plate fo prepared. . The Ground or, Varnifh. 
with which the Plate is covered defends it every 
where from the corrofive Quality of the Aqua- 
fortis, except in thofe Lines or Hatches cut thro’ 
the Ground with the Points, which lying open, 
the water pafles through them into the Copper, 
and eats into it the depth required, which being 
done it is poured off again. 


“It is to be obferved, ‘that the Aqua- fortis aan 
not continue equally long, or be poured on equally 
over all theParts of the Defign; the remote Parts 
muft firft be eaten more flightly than thofe nearer 
to the View. For etfeGting this, a compofition 
of Oil and Greafe with which they cover all the 
Parts that are to be bitten no farther, is made ufe 
of; or elfe this Compofition is at firft laid on as 
a defenfative, and taken off again when they 
find it proper. In a word, they are every now 
and then covering or uncovering one or another 
Part of the Defign as occafion requires, 


The Management of the Aqua-fortis is the 
principal Matter in the whole Art of Etching, 
and that on which the Effect of the whole chiefly 
depends. ‘The Workman muft be obfervant as 
to the Ground, that it does not fail or give way 
in any part to the Aqua-fortis; and if in any 
place it a to For uP that with common Var- 

nifh, 


4 
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nifh. It muft be alfo obferved, ‘that a frefh Dip 
of Aqua-fortis muft never be given without firft 


_ wathing out the Plate in fair Water, and drying 
it at the Fire, 


When the Aqua-fortis has performed its Part, 
the Ground muft be taken off, and the Plate 
wafhed and dried; after which the Artift muft 
examine it with hisGraver in his Hand, to touch 
it up and heighten it where Lag echt fortis, €9c, 
| #128 ened 


Particular Direétions for ETCHING. 

_IN making Lines or Hatches, as there muft be 
fome bigger and fome lefs, fome ftraight and fome 
crooked, you muft ule feveral Sorts of Needles, 
bigger or lefs, as the Work requires. |The large 
Lines are made by leaning-hard on the Needle, 
the Point being fhort and thick; (but a round 
Point will not cut the Varnith c lear) or by mak- 
ing divers Lines orHatches very clofe to one ano- 
ther, and then paffing over them again with a 
thicker Needle ; or by making them with a pretty 
large Needle, and letting the Aqua-fortis be the 
~ Jonger thereon. 


If your Lines or Hatches fhould be of an equal 
thicknefs from end.to end, lean on the Needle 
with an equal force; leaning lightly where you 
would have the Lines or Strokes fine or {malls 

and 
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and heavier where you would have them appear 


deep or laree, TF the £ Lines are too finall, pafs 


over” them again with a fhort but round Point, of’ 4 
fuch a Bignefs: as you would have the Line of, °* 


leaning hwonehy where you would have it deep. 


ie we manner of. holding the Needle with oval 


Points, which is moft proper for making large” 


and. déep Strokes, much refembles that of a Pen; 


only the flatSide whetted is ufually held. next the - 


‘Thumb; yet'it may be ufed with the Face of 
the Oval turned towards the Side of the little 
Finger. 


Ifyou would end with a ne Stealor, you fhould i 3 
det it with a fine Needle ; and in ufmng the oval e ‘ 


Points, hold them as upright and fraight in your 


Hand. as'you can, ftriking your Sérailces firmly 


and freely, for that. will addi much to: their beauty 


and clearnefs, .doidi hing 0H Pain Se q 


: te sighing Landtkips, you: seat fe féndet : 
Points. for faint Strokes to thofe Places at the, ~ 
greateft Diftance from View, as alfo thofe neareft. a 
the Lights, and you muft be careful, while at 
work, to bruh off all the Duft worked off with 


the Needles, 


fi 


fo far matter of the Art of Drawing as to be able 


to wee ayy ‘Print: or Painting exa@ly, and - to. 


draw 


ya 


— neceflary to obferve that you ought to be “9 
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draw after good Heads of Plaifter, or Fi igures, aCe ee? 
cording to. your own Fancy, and to fhadow every 
thing exactly according to Art: and. therefore, 
when you imitate Plaifter, be fure totake the true 
Out-lines or Circumferences ; and taking notice 
how the Shadow falls, to do it very faint, as foft 
as the Defign requires. Therefore it is conve-. 
nient that you be able to hatch with the Pen ex- 
actly, after good Copies; and when you can do 
that, to draw after Plaifter, and then to draw front 
the Life. 


In order to take the Out-lines in any Drawing, 
or Print upon the Ground of the Plate, you muft 
Acrape a little White-lead on the backfide: then 
take a Feather, and rub it over every where alike, _ 
and fhake off that which remains loofe, 


Having done this, lay the Print on the Plate, ~ 
over that fide where the Lead is, and faften the © 
four Corners of it to the Plate with a little foft 
wax: then take the Stift and draw upon the | 
Print all the outmoft Lines or Circumferences ex= 


actly: When, you have done this, take off thes 


Print from the Plate, and all the fame Out-lines 
and Circumferences which you drew upon the 
Print with a Stift will hewachy be found upon the ~ 
Ground. 


Then you muft obferve exaétly how your Ori is 
ginal or Pattern is fhadowed, howclofe the Hatches. 
| are, 
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are joined, how they are laid, and which way the 
Licht falls or comes in; this muft be made to 
fall one way, and if the Light falls fideways in 
the Print, you muft hatch that fide darkeft which 
is fartheft from the Light; and fo place the Lights 
altogether on one fide aiid not confufedly, — 


* 


en one fide and part on another, 


Take heed how clofe all the Hatches join, how 
they incline, and which way they twiftand wind; 
this follow as exa@tly as you can, but before you 
begin to hatch or fhadow, you muft not fail to 
draw all the Out-lines with a Needle upon the 
Ground as artificially as you can, and fhadow it 
with your different Needles Brcote mig to the 
Original, 


In Landfkips, that Part next the Eye, as was 
already obferved, is to be hatched darkeft, and the 
reft is to decline in its Shadows, by degrees, 'the 
farther it is off from view. The fame Method is 
to be obferved in etching a fky, for that which 
is neareft to the Eye muft be fhadowed darkeft, 
‘Hut in general as foft and faint as poffible, lofing 
itfelf gradually, as directed before; and by how 
much nearer the Sky comes to the Ground, by fo 
much the more loofe and’ faint muft it be made to 
appear, and where they both meet as it were to- 
gether, the Sky muft be quite loft, 


In 
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In etching Letters, {crew the Copper-plate, ( afe 
ter it has been prepared for etching | in. the mannef 
already direted) in a Hand-vice, then hold it 
over a Charcoal-fire till it be warm; rub a Piece 
of Virgin-wax all over the Plate, fpreading it ~ 
very even with a Feather, and then letting it cool. 
The Letters being written on Paper with un- 
gummed Ink made with Vermilion, lay the writ- 
ten Side downwards upon the waxed Plate, and 
faften the four Corners with a little foft Wax, 
placing the Writing fo exa@lly that the Lines may 
run ftraight. Then rub the Backfide of the Paper 
all over with a Dog’s-tooth, taking care not to 
mifs any part thereof, and taking the Paper off 
the Plate, you will find all the Letters written on 
the paper left exactly on the Wax. ‘Then draw 
all the Letters through the Wax on thePlate with 
a Stift, and afterwards clean the Work from the 
loofe Wax with a Linnen-rag or Pencil-brufh ; 
and laftly pouring on the Aqua-fortis, the Letters 
will. be etched: All the former Operations be- 
ing performed, wafh the Plate with fair Water, 
and fet it wet upon the Fire till the Mixture be 
well-melted ; then wipe it very cleanon both Sides 
with a Linnen-cloth till it is thoroughly clear of 
all the Mixture. Inthe next place take Wi'low- 
charcoal, and pulling off the Rind, put fair Was 
ter on thePlate, and rub it with the Charcoal, ag” 
if you were to polifh it, and by this Soca 
you will get off the Varnith ; only you muft re. 
2 member 
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member that the Coal is to be free of all Sorts of 
* Knots and Roughnefs, and that noSand or Filth 
fall on the Plate. After this, adding two third 
Parts of fair Water to one third Part of common 
Aqua-fortis, dip a Linen-rag in “rt, which by 


rubbing the Plate allover will reftore’ it to its — 


formet beauty. However, sit is neccflary that the 
Plate be wiped after thissvith dry Linen-rags to 
take off the faid Water, this is done by holding it 
a little before the Fire, putting on a little Olive- 
oil, and, with thefur of an old Beaver-hat rolled 
up, rubbing the Plate all ‘over before it is wiped 
with the dry Cloth. R 


Laftly, If any Places require.to be touched with 
the Graver, as it frequently happens, efpecially 
where it is to be very deep or black, carefully 
correct them; and then-the Plate is fit to be car- 
ried to the Rolling-prefs. 


CHAP. IV: | 
Of Japan and INDIAN VARNISHES. 


Of Fapanning of Metals. | 

yN japanning of Metals it is to be. obferyed, 

~ that Steel or Iron may be japanned or. yar- 
nifhed with any, Colours: alfo that Part of the 
Metal defigned’ for japanning in Colours fhould 
not be polifhed, and thofe Parts which are to be 
polithed ought to be done before the Painting; 
008 ine: other- 
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otherwife part of the Colour is liable to — off 
in the Ronnies 


‘The manner of j japanning meede is as filldveay 
Take any Colour you think proper, and grinding 
it well with Water on a Stone, by means of a 
Muller, let it dry ;. and grind it afterwards in a 
: Mortar, fifting i it, if there i is any occafion.; then 
inftead of Oil, mix, it with white Varnifh, and Hay 
it by for ufe, 

The whites are Cerufs or F lefh- white. 

The Yellows are Yellow-oker, Englith Pink, 

and Dutch Pink. 

TheReds are Vermilion, Red- lead, and Riles 

. The Blues are Bice and Indigo. . 
. The. Blacks are ad black, and Bren or 
Bone-black. 

‘The Greens: are Verdegreafe ground, ‘orVer_ 
diter and Dutch Pink ground togetier. 

The Browns. are Fuller’ s-earth and Spanifh 
Brown, 

And the’ Pisdaiess may be made between Red 
and Blue, till you perceive they are to your mind, 


The Manner of japanning Iron SnuffBoxes, &c. 
Je as to look like China gilt about. the. aes is 
as follows: 

TAKE White-lead ground a sAP ie and 
drying it, beat it again to fine Powder, andmix 
it with Size, Let :this preparation bedaid equally 

on 
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on the Top and Bottom of your Iron-plates or 
Snuff- boxes, and afterwards fuffer them to dry © 
well. Then, about the Rims or Edges of the 
Box, lay fome Yellow-oker with Size, and over 
that fome Gold-fize ; and when this is well dried, 
lay on the Gold-fize mentioned in the Colour- 
box ; and this being near dry, lay on the Gold- 
leaf, that it may ftick the better. Remember to_ 
have a Cufhion of woollen Cloth to cut your 
Gold-leaf upon, that the Pieces of Gold may bé 
exactly of the Size and Shape you require. 


Then taking your Leaf-gold on fome Cotton; 
lay it on the Part done with Gold-fize, and lay- 
ing it fmooth, let all dry: this being done, paint 
whatever Figures you think proper on the upper 
and under Side of your Box, &c. upon the white 
Ground principally with Blue-bice mixed with 
white Varnifh, and fhaded with Indigo; and 
when this is dry wafh the white Part with white 
Varnifh, and the gilded Part with the gold Var- 
nifh. 


Method of making White or Amber-Varnifh, from 
a Manufcript of Mr. Boyle, 


MELT about two Drams of White-refin in 

a clean glazed Pipkin, putting to it, by little and 
little, an Ounce of very white Amber ; beat it to 
a fine Powder, and ftir it overa gentle Fire tillit 
is dillolyed ; then when you find it growing. ftiff, 
pour 
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pour in now and then a little Oil of Turpentine, 
continuing to do fo till the Amber is melted, In 
the mean time, be careful left it fet. fire to. the 
Houfe, becaufe the very Vapours of the Oil of 
Turpentine will take fire by heat alone; and if 
it fhould happen to take fire, your beft way of 
extinguifhing it is immediately to clap a flat Board 
or wet Blanket over the Pot, which - by keeping 
the Air from it will either put it out, or fuffocate it. 


Therefore in making this Varnifh you are cat 
tioned to melt the Refin in a Glafs ofa cylindric 
Figure, on a Bed of hot Sand, after the Glafs has 
been well annealed or warmed by Degrees i in the 
Sand; and under this you are to keepa iigAl gen- 
tle Hive: . | 


_ Having made. your. Varnifh, pour it into x 
coarfe linnen Bag,.and prefs it between two hot 
Boards of Oak or Iron, after which you may ufe . 
it with any Colour, as well as to varnifh them 
over r when they are painted, 


After varnifhing | your Snuff-Boxes, &c,. with 
this white Varnifh, you may put them into a de. — 
-clining Oven, to dry and harden the Varnifh, 


But to cover Gold, you muft. ufe the following 
hard Varnifh, (taken alfo from a Manufeript of 
Mr. Bayle) which will bear the Mufiley and may — 
ferve to lay over Brafs or any other -Metal,, that 
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appears like Gold, as well as Gold itfelf, to keep 
it from turning black, as the Bath-metals and 
fuch like are apt to do, wheh expofed to the Alte 
It is to be made thus: Melt half an ounce of Co- 
lophony in a glazed Veflel: then ftrew in by 
@egirees an Ounce of powdered Amber, flirring it 
al] the time, and when this begins to harden or 
refift the Stick, put in a little Oil of Turpentine, 
which will immediately foften it; then {prinkle 
in an Ounce of powdered gum Copal, every now 
and then pouring in fome Oil of Turpentine ; 
‘and ftrain the Varnith as already directed. The 
‘things done with this Varnifh muft alfo be put in 
a declining Oven for three or four days fuccef- 
fively; by which means it will refift even Fire. 


Tojapan Brafs, in the manner ufed to gild Brafs~ 
buttons, fo as to make them look like Gold, 


T HIS may be ufed upon Leaf-gold, or upon 
what is called the German Leaf-gold: or upon 
Brafs and Bath-metal, that is defigned to imitate 
Gold, in the manner ltowing: 


Put a Pint of the Spirit of Wine into a retort — 
G)afs, and adding a quarter of an ounce of Gam- 
boge, half an Ounce of Lake, and half an Ounce © 
of Gum-mattic, fet it ina fand Heat, or near the 
Fire, ot put the Body of the Retort frequently in _ 
ywarm Water for fix Days together, fhaking it 
twice, or thrice a were then fet it over a Pan of 

warm 
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warm fmall-coal Duft, and having firft well clean 
ed the Metal, do it over thinly with this Varnith, 
and it will appear of the colour of Gold, and 
will not rub off, after being well dried in a de» 
clining Oven. 


This is a good Vatnifh to mix with any Co- 
lours that incline to Red, as the white Varnith is 
to mix with thofe that are pale, or with any other 
fort of Colours. | 


Of japanning on Wood or Paper, with Direétions 
for making feveral forts of “Fapan Wares, either in 
Gold, Silver, or in Colours. 


THE people of Japan have a method of 
making Plates; Bowls, and other Veflels, of 
Brown-paper, and fometimes of fine Saw-dutt, 
which are very light and wpe after they have 
been varnithed. | 


The method of making them is as follows : 
Boil a: Quantity of Slips or Pieces of Brown- paper 
in common Water, mafhing it with a Stick, while 
“boiling, -till it turns-almoft to a Pafte ; then take 
it.out-of the .water, and pound it in a Mortar, 
till it is reduced to Rags like thofe pounded in the 
- Trough.of a Paper-mill. That done, take Gum. 
arabic, of which and common Water «make a 
ftrone, Gum-water, a, luantity {ufficient to cover 
the Paper-pafte an Inch thick; put thefe toge- 
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ther in a large glazed Pipkin, and let them boil, 
ftirring them well together, till the Paper-pafte is 
impregnated with the Gum: then have a Mould 
ready to give the Pafte the Form or Shape you 
defign it. 


This Mould is made as follows: Suppofe, for 
example, you defign to make a Veffel in the 
Form of a pewter or earthen Plate, procure a 
hard Piece of Wood turned on one fide in the 
Form of the Plate, with a Hole or two made in 
the Middle quite through the Wood: then get 
another Piece of the like Wood, and much of the 
fame Figure, and alike turned, but about the 
eighth Part of an Inch lefs than the former; and 
this laft may have fome little Ornament carved or 
engraven on the Wood. Oil thefe Moulds very — 
well on the Sides that are turned, and continue 
to oil them till they are well foaked, by which 
time they will be fit for ufe. 


‘Then take that mould which has the Hole in 
it, and having oiled it again, fet it even upon a 
“ftrong Table, and fpread over it fome of your 
Pafte, as equally as poffible, fo as to be every — 

where a Quarter of an Inch thick: then oil the — 

other upper Mould very well, and fet it as exact 
as poftible upon your Pafte, and preffing it down 
very hard, and fetting a great weight on obi let it 
dtand for twenty-four Hours. 


It 
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[It may be obferved, that the Hole at the Bot; 
tom of the Mould is for the Water to pafs thro” 
that is prefled or fqueezed out of the Pafte,: and. 
that the oiling the Mould is to prevent the gum- 
med Pafte from fticking to the Wood. | 


When the Pafte is dry, it will be as hard as a 
Board, and fit to lay a Ground upon, which 
Ground fhould be made with ftrong Size and 
Lamp-black: then let it ftand to dry leifurely, 
and when it is thoroughly dry, mix Ivory-black 
finely ground with the following V arnith. 


To make the firong Ffapan-varni/p. ; 


TAKE an Ounce of Colophony, and having 
melted it in a glazed Pipkin, take three Ounces 
of Amber reduced to a fine Powder; this fprin- 

kle, by little and little, into the Pipkin, adding 
now and then fome Spirit of Turpentine: when 
this is melted, throw in three Ounces of Sarco- 
colla finely powdered, ftiring it all the while, and 
putting in frequently more Spirit of Turpentine, 
til] all is melted : then pour it through a coarfe 
Hair-bag placed between two hot Boards, and 
prefs it gently till the clear Part is received into 
a warm glazed Veilel. Mix ground Ivory-black 
with this Varnifh; and having firlt warmed the 
Paper-plate, &c. paint it in a warm Room, be- . 
_ fore the Fire, as equally as you can, and fet itin 
a gentle Oven; the next Day put it into a hotter 
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ene; and the third Day into one ftill hotter; 


and let it ftand there till the Oven is quite cold ; 


and then it will be fit for any ufe, either for con- 


taining Liquors cold or hot; this Varnith wit 


never change, nor the Veffel break, without fome: 
great Wglenee. 


It is thought probable, that if the Moulds were 


caft of any hard Metal, they might do better tham 
thofe turned in Wood.. 


To make the Veffels of a Gold-colour, | 


PREPARE your pi. Bowls, or any 
other Veflel, according to the Method before di« 
reCted ; or it may be done in the manner follow- 
ing. Take fine Saw-duft, and having dried it 
well, pour on it fome Turpentine mixed with an 
equal quantity of Refin, and half as much Bees- 
wax: mix them well, and put themsto your dry 
Saw-dult, ftirring all together till the Mixture 
becomes as thick as a Pafte. Then take it off 
the Fire, and having warmed the Moulds, fpread: 


fome of your mixture on that which has the Hole 


in the middle as equally as can be done, and prefs 
down the upper Mould upon it: then fet it by, 
and letting it ftand till it is cold, it - be fit for 
Painting. 


When the Turpentine is melted, you may put 
in fome Sarcocolla finely powdered, about the 
2 Quane- 
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Qjuantity of half the Turpentine, ftirring: it well s: 
and this will hardenit. “The Compofition ought. 
to be made in the open Air, becaufe being apt to: 
take fire, it may endanger the Houfe. , 


But whatever of the Mixtures is ufed, in order 
to make them look like Gold,. let them: be done’ 
ever with Size, and when that begins to flick a: 
little to the Fingers,. lay on Leaf-gold either pure’ 
er of the German fort: but it is to be obferved,, 
that the German Leaf-gold is apt to turn Green, 
as moft of the Preparations of Brafs will do, fuch: 
as thofe of Bath-metal and others of the like kind, . 
which look like Gold, when they are ‘frefh po- 
lifhed or cleaned every Day, but being expoted 
to the Air, will foon change to an ugly Colour? 
therefore Gold‘is rather to be chofen, as it is not 
only a finer Colour, but by reafon it never changes, 
And though the Leaf-gold is tender, and may be 
fubjeét to run off, yet the Varnifh with which st 
is covered will keep it bright and entire. 


After the Gold has been laid on, and the Gold- 
fize is dry, and the loofe flying Pieces brufhed off, 
then lay on the following Varnifh to brighten the 
Gold, and preferve it from rubbing, ! 


Varnifh for Gold, or fuch leaf of other Metals as 

haa imitates Gald, 8 
MELT .fome Colophony :. then put in two: 
@unces of Amber well pulverized, with fome 
pa ae _  "Turpen- 
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Turpentine, as the Amber thickens, ftirsing it 
well: then add an Ounce of Gum-elemi well 
_ powdered, and fome more Spirit of Turpentine ; 
ftill keeping the Liquor ftirring, till it is all wel} 
mixed: but take care to ufe as little Spirit of 
Turpentine as you can, becaufe the thicker the 
Varnifh is, the harder will it be. 


Let this Operation. be performed over a Sand- 
heat in an open Glafs, and ftrain it as directed 
for the former Varnifh.. 


_ Ufe this Varnifh alone, firft warming your Vel- 
fels made of the Paper-pafte, and lay it on with a 
Painting-brufh before the Fire; and afterwards 
harden it by degrees at three feveral times in 
Ovens; the firft being of a flow Heat, the next a 
warmer Oven, and the third a very hotone: and 
thefe Veflels will look like polifhed Gold, 


You muft obferve, that for thofe Veffels which 
are made with Saw-duft and the Gums, you may 
ufe a Varnifh made of the fame Ingredients as. 
above, excepting only the Gum-elemi; and this 
will dry in the Sun, or in a very gentle warmth. 


Lo make thefe paper, Fc. Veffels of a Red-colour 
with gilded Figures on them. 


THE Velflels being prepared as before direét- 
ed, with brown Paper-pafte, after they are dried, 
2 : es 
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vc. as dire&ted for the firft, mix fome Vermi- 

lion with the Varnifh firft dire@ted, and ufe it 

warm; then ftove it, or harden it by degrees in 

an Oven, and it will be extremely bright; or 

elfe lay on the firft Ground with Size and Ver- 

milion, and with Gum-arabic and Water ftick on 

in proper Places fome Figures cut out of Prints, as 

little Sprigs of Flowers, or fuch like; and when 
they are dry, do them over with Gold-fize, and 

let them remain til] it is a little {ticking to the 
touch, ‘Then lay on the Gold, and let that be 

well clofed to the Gold-fize, and dried ; then if 
you have a mind to fhade any part of the Flower, 

trace over the fhady Parts on the Leaf-gold with 
a fine Camel’s Hair-pencil and fome Ox-gall, and 
then paint upon that with deep Dutch Pink; and 

when that is dry, ufe the Varnifh in a warm 

‘Place, (i, ¢. that Varnifh directed for the cover- 

ing of Gold) and when you have done, fet it to 
harden by degrees in an Oven, This Varnifh 

will fecure the Leaf-gold, or German metal from 

changing, by keeping the Air from it. 


The Method of SILVERING thefe japan Veffels. — 
AFTER the Veffels have been made, and 
are thoroughly dried, do them over with Size, 
and with ground Chalk or Whiting; let them 
{tand by till they are very dry, and then paint 
hem over again with the brighteft Gold-fize you 
Can 
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tam get, (for there is a great deal of difference inp 


the Colour of it, fome of it is almoft white, and: 


other yellow ;. the latter is proper for Gold, and: 
the former for Silver.) When this Size is almoft 
dry, lay.on the Leaf-filver, and clofe’ it well to 
the Size, brufhing off the loofe Parts, when it is. 
dry, with ser Ueneeans 


When \you ie on your Leaf-filver or Gold,. 


keep it free from the Air, for the leaft Motion of 


the Air will wrinkle the Leaves fo as they will 
hot lie fmooth: then ufe the following Varnifl. 
to cover the Silver. . 
Te make the Varnifh to cover the Silver. 
MELT fome fine Turpentine in a well-glazed 


Pipkin: then take an Ounce and a half of white 


Amber well pulverized; put it by degrees into. 
the Turpentine, ftirring it well till the Amber ts. 


all diffolved; then put in half an Ounce of Sar-- 


cocolla powdered, and half an Ounce of Gum- 


elemi. well levigated, pouring in at. times more 
of the TLurpentine-fpirit till all is diffolved. Let. 
it be done over a gentle Fire, and keep ftirring. 


the Mixture continually while it is on the Fire. . 


This Varnith will be.as white and {trong as: 
the former, and being ufed warm, is as ftrong as. 
that laid on the Gold ; and-when itis afterwards. 
hardened. by degrees.in.an Oven, in. the manner: 

of: 
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ef the Gold-varnifh, the Veflel will look like: 
polifhed Silver. 


Varnifh in japanning of Wood, to mix with paiva | 
Colours. 

TO make a Varnifth to mix with Colours,. 
diffolve Spirit of Turpentine over the Fire, in a. 
‘Tittle gum Tacamahaca till it is a little thickened’: 
ufe this with any Colour that has been well ground 
with Water, and afterwards pulverized: your 
Work being done, varnifh over your Piece with 
that direGed to colour Silver. 


-~DIREcTIONS for imitating China or Porcelain-~ 
Ware on Tea-Tables, ec. “pen Gold or Silver 
Grounds. 


Pe PARE your Tea-Tables, &’c, as al- 
ready directed: then marking out your defigns 
upon them, pafte on fome Paper in proper Places, 
and when your Paper is dry, draw your Defigns. 
upon them, and paint them with Water-colour: 
then with a Bruth lay gold or filver Size on the 
other Part, and when that is almoft dry, lay on: 
~fome Gold or Silver-leaf ;, and all being dry, var-. 
nifh. over with the white varnifh, if it be a filver- 
Ground; or with the ftrongeft Varnith, if it be- 
a gold one; except only the Ovals or Circles, 
which muft be done with the white Varnifh; be- 
ing fo tranfparent that all the Paintings will ape. 
pear through it, If you lay on a gold Grounds. 
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or any other Colour darker than. that, then lee 
your Paintings be blue and white; or if it be 
filver or light Ground, then ufe the moft fiery 
Colours in your Paintings. 


The Method of GLAZING PRINTS with white 
Farnifh, fo as to bear Water and a Polijh. 


THE beft Method for this purpofe is firft to 
-pafte your Print on a Board,.or a Piece of Shock- 
cloth {trained on a Frame: to do this well, pre- 
pare fome {tiff Starch, and with a Sponge dipped 
in Water, or thin Starch, wet the Back of your 


Print; and if you defign to lay it on a Board, 


dip a large Brufh in the thick Starch, and brufh 


it over the Board as even as poflible; and let it 


dry: then a fecond time repeat the fame Opera- 
tion, and continue it till the Veins or Grain of 
the Wood are quite filled. In the laft Opera- 
tion, when the Starch is juft laid on, lay your 
wet Print upon it as even as poffible: prefs it 
clofe every where till it lies fmooth, and fo let it 
dry.. In this operation let your hands be clean, 
to prevent foiling the Print, and in about twenty 
four Hours it will be dry enough ta varnifh over 
_ with the following one. 


Take Ifinglafs four Ounces, and pulling it in- 
to {mall Pieces, boil it in a Quart of Brandy, or 
fome other ftrong Spirit, in a glazed Pipkin; 
and when, by taking out a little, you find it will 

make 
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make a ftrong Glue, by being a little expofed to 
the Air, it will anfwer the Purpofe, Having 
made this Glue as ftrong as you can, while it is 
hot, wafh over the Print with it, by means of a 
Brufh, as quick as poffible, and let that ftand for 
a Day or fo: wath it over again in the fame man- 
ner, and lét it dry well: afterwards brufh jg 
over at fuch a diftance from the Fire that it may 
not be too hot, otherwife it will blifter: do this 
alfo two or three times over, then fet it up fora 
Day or two, and brufh it over again with the Var- 
nifh three or four times, and let it ftand a Day or 
two. Afterwards varnifh it a third time, and in 
three or four Days polifh it with a foft Linnen- 
cloth, and fome fine Tripoli-oil, rubbing it very 
gently till it remains as fmooth as poflible; and 
cleaning it with Flour and Oil, it will then ap- 
pear as bright as Cryftal ; and if it fhould at any 
time be foiled by Flies or the like, you may wafh 
it with a Sponge and Water, which will clean it, 


The-white Varnifh is madeas follows, “Take 
of the cleareft and whiteft Sort of gum Sandarach 
one Pound, gum Maftich one Ounce, gum Sar- 
cocolla one Ounce and a half, Venice Turpen- 
tine three Ounces, Benzoin half an Ounce, white 
Refin half an Ounce, and Gum-anime an Ounce 

and a half: then mix and difflolve thefe different 
Ingredients in the following manner.. Put the 
Sarcocolla and Refin into a little more Spirits 

| than 
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than will cover them, to diffolve therein: ther 
put the Gum-anime, Benzoin, and Venice Tur- 
pentine into a Glafs or glazed Veffel, and pour 
on as much Spirits as will ferve to diffolve them ; 
and in like manner difpofe of the Gum-maftic 
and Sandarach ina feparate glazed: Veffel, and ' 
4n another of the fame fort put the Gum-elemi, 
swith Spirits fufficient te diffolve it. 


In this Procefs let it be obferved, that the gums 
Anime, Sarcocolla, and Benzoin, au be. cit 
rized, while the Refin need only be a little bro- 


ken. 


While thefe things are diffolving for three or 
_ four Days, fhake the Bottles. twice or thrice a 
Day, after which put all the Mixtures together 
in a glazed Veflel, ftirring them well; and then 
ftrain the Liquor and Gum gently, beginning p 
with the latter, through a Linnen cloth, which 
will prevent any filth getting into the Varnith. 
Afterwards put it into a bottle, and letting it 
ftand a Week before you ufe it, pour off as much 
of the clear Part only as you may want for pre- ’ 
fent ufe. | 


If you put your print upon Shock-cloth well 
{trained in a Frame, brufh over the Cloth with 
ftrone Pafte made with Flour and Water, and 
fare enely brufh over the Back of your Print 


with well prepared Starch: then brufhing the 
Cloth 
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‘Cloth over again with the fame Starch, lay om 
your Print as fmoothly and equally as poffible, 
Let them remain thus in a dry, warm Place for a 
Day or two, and then varnifh your Print with 
the Glue made of Hfinglafs, as already directed, 
and then with the white Varnith. 


| With this Varnith you may mix up any Co- 
Jour that has been ground dry upon a Marble, 
- and paint with it upon any Figure you have 
drawn, of upon any print you have pafted upon 
your Work: but the varnifhed Colours fhould 
be chiefly put upon the thady Parts. 


A Varnith of Seed-lacca is made as follows, 
Put a Quart of {trong Spirits into fix Ounces of 
Seed-lacca into a large glafs Veflel, and fhaking 
it often let the Mixture ftand for two Days: 
then pafs the Liquor through a Flannel-bag or 
the like, and fqueezing the Gums every now and 
then, till all is ftrained, and nothing but the dry 
Gum remains, put it into Bottles, keeping them 
clofe ftopped till you perceive all the thick Parts 
fettle to the Bottom, which will be in three or 
four Days: then pour off the clear Liquor into 
another Bottle, and it will be fit for ufe, 


Directions for colouring of Draughts, or Prints of 
Birds, Flowers, Sc. in japanning. 

_ IF the Prints or Drawings of Flowers be in 

black and white, and the Center of the Flower 

| be 
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be rifing, then touch the Edges of the Lights 
was a thin Tincture of Gamboge, and lay on 


fome Dutch Pink or Gall-ftone over the Shadess 


fo as to run into the Lights but a very little, 
This is to be done by reafon that the Thrumbs in 
the middle of Flowers are generally yellow, but 
if they are of any other Colour, as blue, in pro- 
portion as they are lighter or darker, the Verges 
of the lighter ones are to be touched with a little 
ultramarine Blue, and over the Shades either fome 
Saunders Blue to run a little into the Ultramarine, 


or elfe Indigo; and fome of the white of the 


Print being left void of Colour, will then give 
Life and Spirit to the Colours fo difpofed. 


All the Flowers fhould be tenderly touched in 
the light Parts, juft to give a little glare to the 
light Parts of the Colour you would give to the 
Flower-leaves: and if you paint from a natural 
Flower, you will prefently fee that you muft lay 
on the moft fhady Part fuch a colour as’ will 
force the reft to appear forward: however, you 


are not to daub over the Shades with too heavy a. 


Colour: let it rather be fuch if poffible as may 


be tranfparent, and mix that into the light Colour . 


that was laid on before. ‘The Pencil, upon this 
occafion, mutt be ufed lightly, with very little 
(Sum-water in it, and before the Colours are 


quite dry. 
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In painting the Leaves of Plants and Herbs, 
regard muft be had to the Colours of the Greens, 
that fometimes being the chief diftinguifhing 
Character. Of Greens, Verdegreafe is the 
lighteft, therefore that Colour fhould be touched 
into the light Parts of the Leaf, from the Place 
where the lighteft Parts of the Shades end; and. 
then on the fhady Parts lay fame Sap-green, foas 
to unite with the Verdegreafe green; and if the 
natural Leaf be of a darkifh Colour, touch the: 
lighter Sides of the Leaves with a little Verde- 
greafe-green and Dutch yellow Pink mixed to-- 
gether, or with a Tinture.of French Berries, but. 
‘fo as to let the Verdegreafe fhine .»more than. the. 
Pink, . 


he leaving the Lights; in colouring a ‘Pring; . 
Has two Adasiats ges; wiz.-1f the Lights be left 
on this occafion, the whitenefs,of the Paper ferves - 
inftead: of .ufing- white Paint, which -is a heavy 
Colour, and would-rather confound thofe that® 
have been.-prefcribed to be laid.on, than do them: 
any fervice; but. the Colours before directed, . 
when there is-no white laid on, will fhine agree-- 


ably into the: white of the Paper. 
General. Chas in-regard to V ARNISHING.. 


_ IN. varnithing Wood, let it: be very fmooth,. 
clofe grained, free from greafe,. and rubbed. with: 

~Ruthes,. 
| | See Lay: 
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‘Lay on your Colours as fmooth as poffible, and 
if the Varnifh has any Blifters in it, take them off 
by a Polifh with Ruthes. 


In laying on the Varnifh on your Work 
warm, but not too hot. 


Begin in the middle, and ftroke the Brufh to 
the outfide; then to another extreme Part, and 
fo on, till allis covered: for the Brufh, was you 
to begin at the Edges, would leave Blots there, 
_and make the work unequal. : 


In fine Works, ufe the fineft Tripoli for po- 
lifhing ; do not finifh your polifhing at one time, 
but after the firft polifhing, let it dry two or three 
Days, and polifh again for the laft time. 


In the firft polifhing you may ufe a good deal ~ 
of Tripoli, but in the laft a very fmall quantity 
will ferve the purpofe. Wath off the Tripoli 
with a Sponge and Water; dry your Varnifh 
» with a dry Linnen-rag, and clean your Work 
-with Oil, Whiting, and Lamp-black. 


Directions for taking off any Figure from China or 
Fapan-ware, without any previous Knowledge in 
Drawing. ! 


LAY a Piece of oiled Paper over the Figure 
you would copy, fo as to hold the Piece fteady, 


till you can trace out the Lines of the Figures : 
then 


‘ ( or ) 
then lay the oiled Paper on another Paper blacked. 
on one fide, and the blacked Side of that one on 
a clean Paper: this done, trace the Lines with a 
Pen, or blunted Point of a Needle, till the Lines 
are all impreffed on the white Paper, and draw 
them over with a Black-lead Pencil; amd mark | 
the Shades where they feparate from the light 
Parts of the Colours, in the manner you fee them 
painted on your Pattern. After this cut out your 
Figures clofe to the Out-lines, and fix them upon 
_ your ground of Whiting and Size, or of Size ~ 
with ground Chalk, thick gum Arabic and Wa- 
ter; and when they are quite dry, paint them, 
the lighter Parts in Water-colours, and the fhady 
Parts with Varnifh mixed with the darker Co- 
lours. 


When thefe are dry, wafh all over with the 
white Varnifh before the Fire, but not fo hot as 
to make the Varnifh rife in Blifters, When the 
Varnifh is dry, lacker it again with the fame Var- 
nifh, and repeat it a third time: then fcrape fome 
Tripoli very fine, and with a foft rag dipt in 
Water, take up a little of the Tripoli at a time, 
and polifh it by gentle rubbing till it is fmooth: 

then wath off the Tripoli with a foft Sponge and 
Water; after which, with a fine dry Cloth, wipe 
off the Tripoli, and when that is dry clean it with . 
_ Whiting and Oil, if it isa white Varnith; or with 
~ QOjil and Lamp-black, where the Varnihh is black, 


But 
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- But the common way of doing this is to:cut: 
out Prints, and then to pafte them on fuch Parts- 
as is thought proper,. and afterwards to colour: 
them with Water-colours, and varnifh them with: 
white Varnifh. This is an eafy Method-of Paint- 
ing, on account that. the Shades of the Print,. 
when a tranfparent Colour is laid on, will give: 
the Light and Shade to your purpofe,. without. 
wfing a dark and light Colour. 


A Method, from Mr. Boyle, of cafting Amber in». 
any Figure whatever, with Flies er any fmall. ° 
Animals in it, in amitation of thofe valuable: 


Piecesiof Amber fold ata high Price. 


MELT fome Turpentine in a Glafs with a- 

{trong Sand-heat. where the Fire may be raifed at 
-difcretion. Then, shaving fome levigated Amber: 
of the fineft fort, either white or yellow, fprinkle: 
it into the melted Turpentine, ftirring it al] the- 
time with a Piece of Fir-wood,. till you find no: 
refiftance: afterwards, if you. perceive the melt- 
ing Mixture to refift the Stick, drop in by degrees» 
a little Venice-Turpentine, and keep it: continu-. 
ally ftirring, till all the powdered: Amber is dif-- 
folved, and is thick enough te pour. into Moulds :. 
then, when it turns cold, you will have whate- 
ever Figure you propofe remaining as hard as the: 
Amber itfelf, with all the fame Qualities that: 
Amber commonly has, 
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